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THE NIGHT COMETH 


I 

Before these recollections become obliterated, 
I would set them down. At this Cliniqm in 
the Rue Saint Guillaume, transformed, when 
war broke out, into a military hospital, ray 
time is very limited; there are forty beds, 
always occupied, and by what serious cases! 
There are two of us doctors to attend to the 
duties. Did I say two ? The surgeon only 
comes in the morning for his operations. He 
calls again in the afternooi), gives a glance 
round, and is off, leaving me alone, with a 
wretched second-year student, excused from 
military service owing to a weak heart, and so 
clumsy that I can only just entrust him with 
an intravenous injection. This has lasted for 
nine months : August, September, October, 
November, December, January, February, 
March and April — nine months since I asked 
to leave for the front, for a regimental dressing- 
station, in spite of my lameness. Once more 
that glorious afternoon comes back to fne 
(through the irony of Fate such days werei^o 
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numerous during the tragic summer of 19/4) 
and my arrival at the house of my poor 
master, Professor Michel Ort^gue, who had 
undertaken to present my application. 

“Impossible, my dear Marsal,” he said. 
“They don’t want you. But I've arranged 
everything otherwise. I'm placing my Clinique 
under military control. Now, you were my 
pupil at the Beaujon Hospital. Since then 
you’ve rather betrayed surgery. But your sins 
are forgiven. I need an assistant on whom I 
can depend. I take you ... Is it under- 
stood 1 ” 

Whosoever had once worked under a man 
of so strong a personality as Ortdgue ever after 
regarded him as “ the master,” one whose orders 
were beyond discussion. I accepted. I shall, 
then, spend the entire war in this ancient 
mansion, paradoxically adapted by Ortdgue to 
the practice of his speciality : surgery of the 
nervous system. He took an immense pride 
in this building, which the celebrated architect, 
Daniel Marot, built in 1690, for the first •V^uke 
of Colombi^res. He loved to enumerate its 
annals and its inhabitants : first of all that Duke 
of Colombi^res, then a grand>daughter of the 
great Cond6, then I know not what financier, 
the son of a barber who became wealthy 
through Law's system. At the time of the 
Tenor the mansion was used as a prison, but 
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under Napoleon it became the residence of a 
Marshal, whilst under the monarchy of July 
it sheltered a foreign embassy, and, under the 
Second Empire, a senator. Many private 
dramas must have been enacted, in the course 
of those two hundred and twenty-five years, 
between these walls and before the prospects 
of this peaceful garden, the ancient trees of 
which are putting forth at this very time their 
fresh spring budsui Their leaves were still 
green in the month of August. I saw them 
turn yellow, fade and fall. Once more I see 
them put on their verdant dress. Many other 
eyes have looked on these same trees in 
hours of anguish, astonished like me by the 
contrast between this work of Nature, its per* 
feet rhythm, its perennial slowness, and the 
grievous frenzy of human agitation. What, 
however, were the tragedies in which the 
inhabitants of this house were involved com* 
pared to the frightful cataclysm whose sinister 
shadow 1 see everywhere around me, and 
eveii when gazing on this vernal garden! 
Mutilated soldiers drag themselves about there 
— one whose arm has been amputated, another 
who has lost a leg — all of them weak and 
seeking the caresses of these early gleams of 
sunshine. Were 1 to pass through that door, 
1 should see, in room after room, the ex- 
sanguineous or vulturous faces of wounded 
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men lying back on their pillows, with feverish 
eyes, pinched nostrils, tight mouths, and, on the 
bed-clothes, scattered newspapers, bearing such 
headlines, evocative of worse calamities, as : 
Violent fighting at Dixtnude . . . Fresh bom- 
bardment of Rheims . . . Transatlantic sunk 
bjf a Submarine ! 

How many times, during the whole of this 
autumn and winter, I have trembled, in the 
presence of these signs of warfare so near, 
and at the thought that I am here, not, 
certainly, useless, but out of danger! My 
infirmity overwhelms me with shame, as 
though I were not wholly innocent of the 
chance which ruled tli^t 1 should be born, 
thirty-two years ago, with a club foot, by 
operation irremediable. When the Taubes 
and Zeppelins let their bombs fall on Paris, 
I experienced, in the midst of feelings of 
revolt and horror, as it were a sense of ap- 
peasement. The danger was certainly insig- 
nificant, but it was a danger for all that, and 
it seemed to me that I held intercourse with 
the battle, merely by hearing for a second 
that bursting of bombs which our heroic 
soldiers hear daily. And then 1 reason with 
myself. I say that these soldiers are heroic. 
Why ? Because they sacrifice their lives 
bravely. On what account? Their duty. But 
what is their duty? Obedience to the law. 
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1 examine this idea thoroughly. What is a 
law to a scientist ? A constant and necessary 
sequence between two facts. If Ort^gue had 
still been in the flesh, he would have given 
me a very simple definition of heroism. “A 
fact being granted : peril, another group of 
facts being admitted ; such a temperament, 
such an hereditary tendency, such an educa- 
tion ; this temperament, this heredity, this 
education will secrete courage, whilst another 
temperament, another heredity, another educa- 
tion will secrete cowardice, like a stomach 
secretes gastric juice, a liver bile in the pre- 
sence of such or such a substance.” 1 should 
have listened to him. I should not have 
dared to reply. Nevertheless, I should have 
retained the opinion that mental phenomena 
are more complex than such explanations 
admit. Wc are not considering a stomach 
which does or does not secrete gastric juice, 
a liver which does or does not secrete bile. 
We are considering a soldier who shows 
courage, and another who shows cowardice. 
We do not merely establish the truth of their 
act. We qualify it. We have a feeling of 
esteem and enthusiasm for the one, disdain 
for the other. Again why ? Because this act 
is not necessary, because it is not constant. 
It is obligatory. It is the difference between 
the laws which rule our voluntary energy and 
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those which govern our physiological energy. 
Again 1 examine this idea thoroughly. There 
is a limit to obligation — that of our faculties. 
No order from any leader whomsoever can 
compel soldiers to walk on the sea. Why ? 
Because they cannot do it. Our power, then, 
is the measure of our duty. I, for instance, 
could not be an ambulance doctor at the front 
because of my infirmity. There is no reason 
to reproach myself on that account. 1 have 
done my best in this hospital. I have adapted 
my faculties to this war. Have 1 not wholly 
fulfilled my duty ? 
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What a strange turn my reflections have 
taken, seeing that 1 am a doctor, entrusted 
with a doctor’s work, amidst undoubted 
medical surroundings. This preoccupation, 
this obsession by a moral problem will have 
been the dominant feature of my life during 
this war. It is indeed on that very account 
that I have taken these sheets of white paper 
and commenced to write this sort of “ memoir,” 
in order to see clearly into my mind, by methodi- 
cally grouping a whole series of scenes of which 
1 happened to be a witness, here, on this very 
spot. For the moment, distracted by their 
strangeness, I have not had the strength to 
look at them intellectually, if I may so express 
myself. I have felt only their tragic side. At 
a distance, I believe I can unravel their 
abstract meaning, their value as an argument in 
favour of a certain thesis, or rather of a hypo- 
thesis. How many times, at Beaujon and 
before the operating table, I have heard this 
selfsame Ort^gue, the hero of these painful 
scenes, repeat, whilst one of us was anaesthe- 
tizing the patient : " Every patient is, in the 
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eyes of the true clinical surgeon, an experi- 
ment instituted by nature.” The events which 
I would here set down in detail also constitute 
one of these experiments, and their recital will 
be but one of those “observations” which 
Ort^gue, again, advised us to write in pro- 
fusion. “Facts,” he insisted, “collect facts, 
more and more facts. Magendie was right : 
the savant is merely a rag-picker who wanders 
in the domain of Science, with a basket on 
his back and a pointed stick in his hand, 
and who collects all he finds.” Yes, but 
if my unfortunate master were to rise from 
the sumptuous tomb which he had had pre- 
pared for himself at the Passy cemetery and 
where his poor tortured flesh at last found 
rest — ^without morphia — this “ observation ” 
would hardly plea.se him. The facts which 
I intend to set down here belong to the order 
of religious psychology, and, to that idolater of 
facts, those facts had no existence. When 
you spoke to him about the “religious pro- 
blem,” he laughed loudly and merrily. It was 
impossible then to draw from him any other 
formula — parodied from the Malade intagi- 
naire — than this : Primd purgare^ ensuita 
phihsophari." Purge oneself } Of what } Of 
any idea of a possible future life, of that un- 
healthy atavism of mysticism which impels us 
to follow in the phenomena of nature the trace 
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of a thought, of a will, of an attachment He 
would not admit that the divine existed in 
the world, any more than in man. Thinking 
in that manner, he believed he was obeying 
Magendie’s principle : the submission of the 
intelligence to the rude fact He did not 
perceive that he was dogmatizing in another 
way, he, the enemy of all dogmatisms. He 
accepted as facts only the phenomena sorted 
beforehand by an orthodoxy, no less syste- 
matic and no less 'partial than the other : the 
scientific orthodoxy. I pointed out to him, 
timidly, that the religious fact is also a fact, 
and that it would therefore be scientific, in 
accordance with the experimental doctrine, to 
take it into consideration. '■* Primb purgare'' 
he repeated. “The Supernatural does not 
exist. Everything which supposes a personal 
intention in the universe is nul by definition. 
If you tell me that you have seen an animal 
without a nervous system which felt and 
walked, I have no need to verify your testi- 
mony, I know that it is false. . . 

Innumerable scientists reason like Ortegue. 
I myself have reasoned in that manner. I had 
never met, face to face, that reality against 
which 1 have just been colliding for weeks 
together. Since that piece of evidence, the 
radical negation of the Supernatural, or, to 
speak more accurately, of the Spiritual, seems 
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to me too summary. Science, in the issue, is 
only a hypothesis, whose value we put to the 
test by the control of reality. In medicine — 
on this point Ort^gue was no less affirmative 
— the most logical theories are condemned as 
soon as clinical surgery contradicts them, the 
most disconcerting are recognized to be exact 
as soon as clinical surgery verifies them. 
Action then is^ definitively, the supreme criterion 
of truth. If it is proved, by facts simply veri- 
fied, that certain ideas, absolutely opposed to 
scientific orthodoxy, enable certain men to 
adapt themselves to life and, on the contrary, 
that certain other ideas, scientifically orthodox, 
do not permit that adaptation, it is indis- 
putably proved that that scientific orthodoxy 
needs revision. The present “observation” 
has no other object than to furnish this proof 
for a case very special in its circumstances, but 
very general as regards its intimate datum. 
Let us be more exact. Do I say to furnish 
this proof? No. To suggest it as possible, 
since I see it so. As a savant, my con- 
science compels me to write this " observation,” 
to investigate this experiment in order to ex- 
tract whatever truth it may contain. To see 
clearly into my mind, I said just now. These 
lucidities constitute the probity of we other 
studious men. Again Ort^gue would reply, 
on reading these lines : “ But I can see very 
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cleaiiy into your mind. Your father was a 
professor of philosophy at Montpellier. He 
was a metaphysician who came into contact 
with vitalists. Your mother was a devout 
Catholic. You are taking for granted that the 
problem to be solved is the postulate of your 
heredities ? Primh purgare^ But what savant 
has ever worked with any other instrument 
than the brain formed by his heredities ? The 
whole question is this : is the result obtained 
by this instrument valid in itself? If I write 
down these notes, it is precisely in order to 
distinguish better, in this adventure, my own 
personal part and the positive, indestructible 
remainder, which would be the same for all 
witnesses. 



Ill 


Since facts are in question, let us go straight 
to them, and first of all to the transformation 
of this private Clinique into a supplementary 
hospital, about the beginning of August, 1914. 
It was done rapidly. On August i, as soon 
as the mobilisation order was posted up, it 
was decided upon. The following day, Ort^gue 
saw Moreau- Jan ville, the wealthy manager 
of the La Rochelle Forges et Chantiers. He 
had saved the life of the son of this captain 
of industry, after an autocar accident and by 
a most audacious trepanation. Moreau- j anville 
immediately agreed, in the name of the metal- 
lurgic company of which he is the head, to 
meet the expenses of the military Clinique for 
the duration of the war. Armed with this 
promise, Ortegue hastened to the Ministry 
of War, where he requested that the house 
in the Rue Saint Guillaume should be attached 
to the Val-de-Gr 4 ce Hospital, in order to 
remain more completely master of it. His 
application was granted, and a few days later, 
on Wednesday, August 5, we proceeded to 
make the necessary modifications. Ortegue 
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showed this promptness of execution in all 
his acts, whether great or small. He was 
truly a surgeon, in the complete sense of 
that beautiful word, composed of two others, 
also so beautiful: the hand, epyou, the 

work. In his case, to think was to act. There 
was something direct and immediate in his 
whole person. When operating, his thin face, 
framed in the gauze of the mask, astonished 
the onlooker through the intensity of his 
attention, his gift, the presence of his whole 
being. You could see he was living to the 
very ends of the steel instruments which his 
long fingers, so dexterous, so supple in the 
indiarubber glove, handled in turn with so 
much energy and delicacy. And what ana- 
tomical sureness of vision he displayed I A 
diminutive, slender, swarthy man, his light 
brown warm eyes revealed — like his general 
appearance, his slender bones and hair that 
for a long time was intensely black — ^a foreign 
and almost exotic atavism. His father, how- 
ever, was a simple notary of Bayonne. But 
his name indicates the Spanish origin of the 
family, and was there not, on the other side 
of the Pyrenees, a botanist named Ortega, 
after whom there is even named a plant 
of the chick-weed tribe, Ortegia ? 

** I desire no other survival," Ortegue 
often affirmed when he mentioned that detail, 
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“than my name attached to a scientific dis- 
covery, small or great. To determine, like my 
namesake of Madrid, a vegetable species, or, 
like Addison, Duchenne of Boulogne, Bright, 
the syndrome of a disease, is to last as long 
as Science. That is the only immortality.” 

This passionate love of Science, of his 
science, — holy surgery,” he used to call it, — 
was the fundamental fact about this man with 
the thin and imperious profile like that of some 
magician out of the “ Arabian Nights.” He 
added to it a taste, nay a passion for sumptuous- 
ness which smacked indeed of the East. This 
trait in his character, astonishing in the case 
of a master of surgery of the nervous system, 
seemed natural when you looked at him. 
His house on the Place des E tats- Unis was 
nothing else than a museum filled with rare 
objects : furniture, stuffs, armour, tapestries, 
marbles, and bronzes. He had gathered 
together there some twenty pictures — all of 
them choice, either through chance or thanks 
to hereditary instinct — of that curious Spanish 
School which is so badly represented in 
France. The Catalan master of Saint- 
Georges, Jacomart Bago, Luis Dalmau, and 
Jorge Ingl6s — names of artists known only 
to initiates — were familiar to the patients of 
the celebrated professor. Walking up and 
down in the waiting-rooms, they could spell 
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out at length the disconcerting syllables at 
the bottom of ancient frames, which were 
themselves worthy of the canvases and 
panels. More classic names were also to be 
read there. Ortegue possessed a “ Holy 
Ursula ” by Zurbaran, a “ Saint Francis ” by 
Murillo, a sketch of a cavalier by Velazquez, 
and a bull-fight by Goya. In addition to 
this, there was a splendid display of flowers 
in the rooms, and everything else in keeping : 
livery-servants, silver plate, what more need 
1 say ? three autocars ! This Arabian magician 
was a Parisian of Parisians, who had his box 
at the Th^tre Frangais and the Opera for 
every subscription performance and every 
dress rehearsal. I compared him just now 
to a personage of the “ Arabian Nights." 
Morally, he paired rather \/ith Dr. Faust, 
eager for all the pleasures of life and clasping 
them all. His extraordinary prestige over 
us, his pupils, was the result of this duality : 
a Prince of Science living in a princely 
manner. He appeared to us to be the very 
incarnation of success. A professor at forty 
years of age, after a brilliant triumph at the 
competitive examinations, he had attained 
every honour. He possessed the power of 
thought He was crowned with glory. He 
had money — ^people spoke of one year in 
which he had “made a million francs!" — He 
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seemed, up to the time of his terrible malady, 
to have eternal youth. He had been able, 
at forty-four years of age, without any one 
taking it into his or her head to find the 
union ridiculous, to marry a young lady of 
twenty, who also bore a name illustrious in 
the annals of medicine, — the daughter of the 
physiologist Maliin-Tr^vis, the favourite pupil 
of Claude Bernard. During those years — 
how recent, since this marriage only dates 
from 1908, and yet how far off they seem — 
Professor and Mme. Orldgue never entered 
any place of assembly whatsoever, a theatre 
or an exhibition, without the young wife 
provoking that attention and admiration which 
fills the heart of the older husband with pride, 
— until the time comes when it is pricked with 
jealousy. 



I HAVE just laid down my pen in order to 
recall this woman, then so happy — now so 
wretched — in the days when she was the 
betrothed of my master. With what joyful 
tones he informed me of the event, which was 
to us so unexpected. There floated around 
him a legend of good luck, incompatible, it 
seemed, with the naive enthusiasm of such 
phrases as thesp : 

“ Yes, my dear Marsal, I am getting 
married, and 1 have found the Ideal. Do 
you hear ? The Ideal. You will understand 
when you see Catherine. I call her by her 
Christian name. I’ve known her since she 
was that height, and I discovered her this 
winter. Sometimes I ask myself : have I 
been a fool ? She might have married 
another. . . But you will see her. ...” 

Mile. Malfan-Trdvis justified his exal- 
tation. At twenty she was a tall and lissom 
young woman with a face of creamy com- 
plexion, of a purity of lines almost classic, 
and crowned with a magnificent head of 
dark chestnut hair full of golden gleams. Her 
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noble and proud physiognomy breathefd .at 
one and the same time passion, gravity and 
grace. Her eyes especially, large and wonder* 
ing, held in their gray pupils a serious fixed- 
ness of expression, that gave one the feeling of 
a deep and restrained sensibility. The mouth, 
reflective when at rest, became child-like when 
smiling, whilst her somewhat full lips disclosed 
brilliantly white teeth, the soundness of which 
foretold, in this still fragile creature, an unim- 
paired reserve of physical strength, and the 
future development of the woman in the 
happiness of marriage. An indescribable some- 
thing, as of over-concentration, added a pathetic 
charm to this beautiful face, at any rate for 
those who knew — Ortdgue told me at once — 
the trials she had undergone. Her father 
had died of an attack under particularly cruel 
circumstances, in the open street, and her 
mother had re-married a year afterwards, 
under no less cruel conditions. It was only 
too evident that Mme. Malfan-Trdvis was 
setting right a liaison of long standing. The 
young girl had felt chilled to the heart in 
the house of this mother, all of whose faults 
she had not perhaps understood but felt Did 
pity for this moral solitude count for some- 
thing in Ort^gue’s love ? Or was that merely 
a pretext in order to excuse the disproportion 
of their ages in a marriage which was still 
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accepWble in 1908, but which in ten or twenty 
years might take on another complexion. Was 
there gratitude in the transport with which 
the orphan dew towards the saviour who was 
delivering her from the most painful situation ? 
Did she love Ort^gue for his glory, for the 
genial strength of his personality, for the 
prestige exercised over her by a superiority 
analogous to that with which the memory of 
her father remained - regretfully surrounded ? 
Of one thing at least 1 had proof : this marriage 
was for her, as for Ort^gue, an act, not of 
reason but of impulse, and the girl’s passion 
was confessed with such ingenuousness that 
there was but one opinion among those 
present at the celebration : 

“Why, she is still more, in love with 
him than he is with her ! “ 
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Was she still so in love at the date I resume 
my narrative, that is to say seven years later, 
and about the beginning of the month of 
August, 1914? Had not love given place 
to a feeling perhaps more devoted, more 
prepared for all sacrifices, but of another 
order ? Why did this question obtrude upon 
me so forcibly during those days of waiting 
of the month of August and whilst we were 
installing our hospital ? Mme. Ort^gue 
had expressed a desire to preside over this 
work. It was the first time that 1 had come 
into close and almost hourly relations with 
her. She went ceaselessly backwards and 
forwards, through the bedrooms and along 
the corridors of the ancient mansion, as 
beautiful as ever, more beautiful, and so elegant 
in her pure white nurse’s uniform. I ought 
to have seen in this assiduity in a work which 
associated her more with her husband, and 
also in her manner of performing it, a proof 
that she had not changed. Assuredly, 
Ort^gue was the only man who existed for 
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her. Towards the house-surgeons, officers, 
or myself she never showed the slightest 
trace of coquetry. What care, on the con- 
trary, she displayed in carrying out the 
Professor’s instructions for the fitting up of 
the Clinique! Her feet, which remained 
pretty and slender in their heelless white 
shoes, mounted and descended indefatigably 
the stone steps of the main staircase, hurried 
from the pharmacy, to the linen-room, or 
from the operating theatre to the sterilization- 
room. With her slender fingers, on which 
rings shone no more — not even her wedding- 
ring, which was pinned to her apron by a 
little Red Cross trinket — she assisted in un- 
packing bottles of oxygenated water, ampoules 
of chloroform, and drainage tubes. She 
arranged the shirts of the wounded, piled 
up the rolls of bandages and packets of 
cotton-wool, verified the dressing-waggons 
and the glass-cases of shining steel instru- 
ments. She initiated herself into these 
details of our austere profession with a 
display of ignorance which revealed what 
a solid partition the surgeon had set up 
between his household and the severe side 
of his professional work. But the zeal which 
she exhibited also showed how anxious she 
was, in these grave hours, to share her 
husband’s patriotic activity. These feverish 
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pireparations called up sinister visions, espe- 
cially when they coincided with the early news 
of the German rush into Belgium. Other 
nurses, enrolled in our staff out of charity, 
shuddered in advance. Not so Mme. Ort^gue. 
By the look with which she questioned the 
Professor, when he visited his still empty 
hospital, one could gfuess her sole desire: 
to please him. Anxious when he became 
irritated — too often for one who, formerly, 
had such a mastery over his nerves — I observed 
that she was relieved to the point of being 
radiant when he said : “ Good ! Very 

good ! ” It would seem that such a desire, 
such a need to satisfy some one, must be love, 
and blessed love. What obscure intuition 
then caused me to have a presentiment, 
despite these signs, of a latent tragedy in 
the lives of these two beings — who by-the- 
way were childless — one of those dramas of 
the heart which are enacted without our 
knowledge and for our future terror in the 
obscure depths of our unconsciousness.^ In- 
tuition ? No. A piece of evidence : simply 
that of the seven— ‘to be exact six and a half — 
years which have elapsed since the afternoon 
when 1 heard Ort^gue’s confrhres and pupils, 
in the courtyard of the town hall of the 
XVIth arrondissement, after the civil mar- 
riage, envy the attachment he had inspired. 
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My strange master had begged me not to 
come to the religious marriage. 

V It’s a concession I’ve made to my wife’s 
mother— the first I’ve ever made in my life in 
that respect. 1 make it, and I don't esteem 
myself for it. I desire that my true friends, 
those of my own way of thinking, among 
whom I count you, should not see me at 
church, acting untruthfully. ...” 

The man who thus spoke to me was still 
young, notwithstanding his forty-four years. 
But when less than fiftyone, the Michel 
Ortegue of the month of August, 1914, was 
almost an old man. Since the last winter I 
had noticed a slow and constant alteration 
in his facies. He was growing thinner. His 
features were becoming hollow. His natur- 
ally dark complexion was becoming swarthier. 
In April and again in June he had two 
bilious fevers followed by jaundice. These 
slight attacks of icterus had left a yellowness 
of the conjunctiva and on the palms of the 
hands. His hair and beard had whitened. 
But he remained so alert and so full of life ! 
He displayed such revivals of energy; and, 
on the other hand, I was so attached to 
him. 1 would not see the terrible truth 
which was already apparent, to the eyes of 
a doctor with a certain amount of experience, 
from his whole appearance. I was obstinately 
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bent on considering those two attacks of 
jaundice as accidents. I set down his decline 
to over-work — that convenient back-door for 
the ignorant. To reassure myself, 1 mentally 
reconstituted one of the days of this terrific 
worker : in the morning, the Salp^tri^re* 
where a special section had been created for 
him, then the Rue Saint Guillaume and 
operations until the hour for luncheon 
which was hastily swallowed, with patients 
who had come for consultations waiting at 
the door, according to the day. or, after 
eating, visits to patients’ houses ; in the 
evening, society or the theatre, and, in addi- 
tion, the preparation of lectures, the lectures 
themselves, the writing of original memoirs, 
journeys to the provinces and abroad, whither 
he had been summoned to attend to some 
desperate case. The astonishing thing is 
that Ort^ue had resisted up to then. But 
what wear and tear to his whole organism ! 

With what sharpness the crude light of the 
hospital rooms made apparent to me this con- 
trast between the ever-increasing senescence 
of the husband and the further and further 
blossoming of the wife’s youth 1 Never before 
had 1 perceived it to such an extent At his 
house, in the sumptuous penumbra of the large 
crowded rooms, Ort^gue’s haggard face had the 
striking character of a portrait. Against the light 
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background of xia^Clinique, that face was nothing 
more than a human wreck, whereas she, with 
her smooth forehead and cheeks, her supple 
e3relids» her lips on which lingered the suspicion 
of a smile, and the pure line of her neck, 
assumed, between these bare white walls, as it 
were the charm of a flower. Did this married 
couple realize that their very presence, side 
by side, amidst these revealing surroundings, 
might suggest ironical remarks — nay, worse — 
to malevolent tongues, and to faithful friends, 
like myself, sad thoughts, fears and mistrust ? 
She certainly did not suspect anything. She 
would not have been so simply filial in her 
solicitude for Ort<igue, sometimes forcing him 
to sit down, sometimes closing a window to 
shield him from the draught, on other occasions 
inducing him to come in and rest. But what 
about Ort^gue? Several times during the 
period to which my recollections now go back, 
1 observed, in the look he gave his young 
wife, a very strange expression. 1 seemed to 
read in it a signal of distress, a savage inquisi- 
tion, almost cruelty. This man, so long superb 
and now prematurely aged, looking in that way 
upon this beautiful creature, his own possession, 
in all the opulence of her twenty-sixth year, 
and this amid the surgical atmosphere of 
waiting the arrival of the wounded from the 
battlefield, hinted already a private drama on 
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the background of the national drama. I 
foresaw, rather I had a presentiment, of its 
painful gravity. It was, as I have said, a 
matter of intuition, one of those discomforting 
conjectures which detect effects by means of 
causes. Things happen at certain times, as 
though a sentiment of reality was awakened in 
us, more perspicacious than any of our senses, 
than our reason even. A sense it is which 
appertains to the unconscious, a thought all 
the more subtle because we are unacquainted 
with it; the communication perhaps between 
our personal psychism and its mental milieu^ 
that ambient psychism which scientific ortho> 
doxy does not admit. But what does it admit } 
And how poverty-stricken it is when we apply 
to it the measure of human reality ! How 
right he was, he who said — 

There are more thinE[s in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in yonr philosophy.” 



VI 


I NOW reach the episode which marks for 
me the veritable opening of the tragedy of 
which 1 thus had a presentiment. Until its 
end it was to develop parallel to the other 
— the great and terrible French tragedy. In 
unravelling the deep meaning of the wholly 
private drama of which I was a witness, 1 
think I can see better one of the lessons of the 
immense collective trial through which we are 
still passing. But let us not anticipate con- 
clusions which ought to be formed from facts 
and facts alone. Let us return to these facts. 
We were still in the fii^t half of the month of 
August. War had been declared ten days. 
The fifteen supplementary beds, completing 
the forty demanded by the Val-de-Grdce, had 
been installed. We were living in the midst 
of the feverish anxiety of historical catastrophes, 
when the hours seem at once so long and so 
short. T he days of waiting seem never ending, 
and then, when the event occurs, it is so 
enormous that one is surprised it could have 
come so quickly. We experienced first of all 
a feverish hope which Ort^gue alone did not 
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share. I must do him this justice : he coti' 
cealed his pessimism from everybody save 
myself. I had accompanied him to a surgical 
congress, held in Berlin, and he reminded me 
of our impressions at that time. 

" These people are formidable at organiza^ 
tion,” he said. “ You will recollect that in 
nineteen hundred and four we returned from 
Germany terrified by what we had seen. They 
have ten years’ more preparation, and we have 
ten years* more bungling. Conclude.” 

"Do you count moral energy and its 
spontaneity as nothing?” I replied. "Look 
at our entrance into Alsace.” 

" They are concentrating, that is all,” he 
replied. "As to moral energy, go and pre- 
cipitate yourself with that against an autocar ! ” 
Then, with his thin face contracting, he 
shrugged his shoulders, and said — 

** What good is there in this chattering ? 
A doctor’s duty is to know the truth, but to 
hide it from the patient” 

This programme of dissimulation was easier 
to draw up than to observe. The Italians 
have a trivial but expressive proverb: "The 
tongue wags where the tooth aches.” It was 
vain for Ort^gue to profess admiration for the 
scientific character of German " Kultur,” he 
was passionately French t^irough the uncon- 
scious part of his being — ^that unconscious part 
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the existence of which in all domains he stoutly 
denied. He could no longer speak with any 
one without bursting into an indignant protest 
against the invasion of Belgium and the early 
outrages. He who formerly hardly ever opened 
a newspaper now bought ten, a dozen, fifteen, 
and, like all of us, threw them aside immediately 
they were unfolded, disappointed at never 
finding anything in them save an incomplete 
or adulterated truth. . 

"If the newspapers related only what they 
knew for certain,” he said to me one day when 
I showed him a contradiction made by an 
evening sheet to a piece of intelligence which 
had appeared in its morning edition, " they 
would appear blank, and there would be no 
further need of the censorship. But we shall 
have some exact information to-morrow. You 
know Ernest Le Gallic, my wife’s second 
cousin ? You’ve met him at my house at 
dinner, when he was a Saint Cyrian. He’s 
now a lieutenant in an infantry regiment He 
was in Alsace. He is coming to Paris for a 
few hours, on a mission, and tells me that he 
will call at the Clinique to present his compli- 
ments before catching his train. He’s a perfect 
trooper and no chatterer about his duties. 
Besides, he hasn’t a very brilliant intellect. 
But merely by his tone we shall know how 
things are going, over there.” 
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I had, indeed, often seen at the end of the 
table, at the elaborate dinners of the Place des 
Etats-Unis, a young man wearing the uniform 
of a Saint Cyrian, a rather surprising figure at 
the house of the non-military Ort^gue. The 
picture of a timid awkward boy, whose voice I 
had hardly heard, remained in my mind. I 
knew his relationship to those in the house 
through having once left one of those dinners 
in company with two of Ort^gue’s rivals in 
surgery ; 1 had heard them, not without a 
feeling of disgust, relieve their envy by the 
following phrases : 

“Is the little cousin always there ? ” 

“ How you say that I For all that, it’s 
quite natural. Catherine Ort^gue’s mother 
was a Mile. Ferlicot, and the mother of this 
little Le Gallic was also a Ferlicot. She is 
dead. 1 know that family root and stock. 
They are people of Tr^guier and I’m from 
I^nion.” 

“ It’s all the same. If I’d been so foolish, 
like our genial friend, to marry a woman twenty- 
five years younger than myself, she would 
have had no little cousin. Do you remember 
the song ? ” 

“ Rather,” replied the other, laughing. “ It 
rejuvenates me. I can imagine m 3 rself in the 
guard-'room,” and he began to hum the follow-* 
ing lines : — 
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» Nous 6tians trois d’moisell’s de magasin, 

8oim\i fill’s, aimant k rire. 

Nous avions chacune un petit cousin, 

Uft p’tit cousin pour nous conduire. . . 

This malicious insinuation had made me 
observe the attitude of the Saint Cyrian 
towards his cousin a little more closely. I had 
discerned in it only respect, made all the more 
striking through it being accompanied by a 
certain familiarity of manner. The two young 
people addressed each other in the familiar 
second person singular, like friends of child- 
hood. In the case of Ort6gue I had noted a 
cordiality which excluded any hypothesis of 
jealousy ; this authoritative man disguised his 
slightest moods badly. As much as the 
generosity of his altruism made him cordial 
towards those in whom he took an interest, so 
much did he freely manifest his antipathy with 
that habit of asserting his personality which a 
master like him, a veritable dictator in his own 
department, acquires so quickly. 



VII 


Mv knowledge of this trait in his character 
nearly launched me on quite a wrong track at 
the time of the visit of “ little Le Gallic,” as 
his compatriot of Lannion called him. I was 
present when the officer entered Ortdgue’s 
office at the Clinique. So was Mme. Ort^gue. 
We were accounting to the Professor for an 
insignificant detail in our work, on the occasion 
of which he had become irritated up to the 
point of almost morbid violence. The matter 
in question was a bill for chloroform, an over- 
charge by the drug manufacturers, counter to 
their verbal agreement. There was something 
of this irritation in the almost vexed manner 
in which he raised his head on the new-comer's 
arrival, and in the suspicion of irony in his first 
words — 

Is that you, Ernest > . . . Warfare suits 
you, eh ? You look prosperous ! . . .” 

This equivocal compliment hardly suited 
the young lieutenant’s appearance. If he gave 
the impression of strength and even joy, through 
every feature of his soldierly face and every 
attitude of his welhtrained body, the principle 
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,of strength and joy resided elsewhere than 
in health. With his already worn-out uniform, 
his face sun-burnt by the opening days of the 
campaign, and an indescribable stiffness and 
suppleness at one and the same time in his 
slightest movements, he truly gave the impres- 
sion of a war workman who had come out of 
danger and was about to return to it There 
was a flame-like look in his light Breton eyes, 
which in colour were almost like the bluish 
grey eyes of his cousin. But it was not the 
joyous fever of life ; it was the ardour of a deter- 
mined will. The indefinite, undeveloped face 
of the Saint Cyrian of former days had become 
wholly manly and appeased. The simplicity 
and unity of his face — I cannot find a more 
accurate description — heralded a human being 
in complete harmony with himself. Lc Gallic 
had a broad forehead, a slightly arched nose, 
almond-shaped eyes, straight eyebrows, and a 
strong, serious mouth. His close-shaven face, 
under short-cropped hair, appeared still more 
intact. Of average stature, he presented so 
military an appearance that a suggestion of 
security emanated from him. 

" The reason is that I am so happy, cousin,” 
he replied to Ort^gue’s harsh words. “ I have 
been living through magnificent days. That 
entry into Alsace was so exciting, and how 
keenly our men felt it ! You don’t know 

o 
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Frenchmen until you have led them into action. 
And we’ve had some warm encounters already. 
That is promising. We’ve had two fights, IVe no 
right to tell you where, but somewhere, serious 
ones, and crowned with victory ! . . . If we 
continue in the same fashion, you will shortly 
learn that we have crossed the Rhine.” 

“ Ah ! how good it is to hear you talk like 
that,” said Mme. Ort^gue, who, turning towards 
the Professor, added : “ You see, dear, you are 
wrong to be pessimistic.” 

“ You a pessimist, cousin ? ” questioned the 
officer. “That is very unlike you. 1 wish 
you had been present when I completed my 
preparations at Riom. My orderly said to me, 

‘ You seem to take a pleasure, sir, in going to 
war?’ ‘Why, yes, and you?’ ‘Oh, I’m 
happy anywhere, provided I follow you, sir. 
And then, I know that this time we shall have 
’em.’ That’s the sort of men we possess. 
And we shall have the Germans this time, 
cousin. Believe me : I’m sure of it. Shall I 
tell you why? It doesn’t accord with your 
ideas, but I see it so clearly that I cannot 
remain silent. Defeated, France would perish, 
and she ought not to perish, because she re- 
mains the g^eat Catholic country. Yes, in 
spite of her government, her electors, her 
codes, her newspapers — in spite of everything. 
Listen ; before leaving Riom we had a mass. 
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Almost the whole regiment attended, and half 
received the communion. This mass was said by 
one of our soldiers. 1 can assure you, red trousers 
under the folds of an albe make a tremendous 
impression. What a miracle all the same, 
cousin! — you who do not believe in them — 
that that bill relating to the military service 
of priests, which was to destroy religion, should 
have resulted in this religious propaganda in 
the army. A few days ago, on the eve of our 
first encounter with the .enemy, the commander, 
who is a great Christian, said to our men : 

‘ My lads, let those who wish to receive absolu- 
tion kneel down. Monsieur TAbb^ is going to 
give it us.’ Well, they all went down on their 
knees. I’m not telling you this story, cousin, in 
order to convert you. Y ou know that I would not 
take the liberty of speaking to you about these 
things ; but you are following this war, and 
from now I would bring you my testimony. 
You who believe only in experience, close not 
your eyes, I beg of you, to this piece of ex- 
perience. We shall conquer, because God is 
with us.” 

Ortdgue listened to this speech without 
interruption, but all the while he bit the end of 
his moustache. I knew this habit of his in 
moments of nervousness, when, for instance, 
on visiting in the afternoon a patient on whom 
he had operated in the morning, he found he 
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had a temperature. To this profession of 
exalted faith he replied in a tone as cutting as 
the blade of one of his surgical instruments— 

“ If we are the conquerors, my friend, it will 
simply be because we had the best guns, the 
best rifles, the be<:f generals, and the best 
soldiers.” Then, on account of a gesture from 
the other, he gave a sort of a sneer and cut the 
discussion short by quoting two lines, doubt- 
less learnt in his student years, for he did not 
waste much time now in reading the poets — 

** Quittons cc sujel-ci, dit Mardochc, jc voi 
Qu( vous avc/ Ic ciAnc <iutiement fait quo moi . 

Turning towards his wife, he went on to 
say, suddenly — 

“ Catherine, we must finish immediately 
with this chloroform business. Marsal will 
dictate you a letter which will settle it. You 
will type it out in duplicate. . . . Yes, my dear 
Le Gallic, your cousin has just learnt how 
to play on that commercial instrument.” He 
pointed to a typewriter. “ During the war 
she will act as secretary to the Clinique, You 
see that we are all of us working here, each 
according to his or her capacity. And the 
work will be well done, I assure you, and 
useful, although everything is Jaical in the Rue 
Saint Guillaume, from the master and the 
mistress to the nurses. But you've certainly 
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got a few minutes to give us. I’ll show you 
our installation. It’s not bad.” 

He led away the officer, and I heard him 
continuing his explanations in the corridor. 

“ Look. I’ve had bouquets of flowers 
painted over each door, and each room after 
a flower. The Carnation Room, the Lilac 
Room, the Rose Room. Are not these pretty 
names as good as that of St. Lawrence, who 
calls up the idea of a gridiron, or that of St. 
Labre, which is scarcely aseptic ? . . .” 



VIII 


During this conversation Mme. Ort^gue had 
certainly felt the same uneasiness as myself. 
This raillery of a common saw-bones was very 
unworthy of the clever man who allowed himself 
to use it, and towards whom ? However naive 
Le Gallic may have appeared in his outburst 
of religious faith, he had just come from the 
battle-field. His courage in risking his life 
was too strong a guarantee of the sincerity of 
his convictions to rob him of his right to 
respect The ill-concealed irritation to which 
Ort^gue had given way did not arise from the 
mystic declarations of his interlocutor. A 
savant of this type, who has reached total and 
definitive agnosticism, through the operating- 
theatre and the laboratory, is not annoyed by 
a believer any more than he would be by a 
child or a maniac. Lc Gallic’s mere presence 
and not his words had caused this irritation. 
But why ? 

To this question the sudden, extraordinary 
agitation of Mme. Ort^gue suggested a too 
plausible reply. Whilst I dictated the letter 
to the faulty drug manufacturers, her hands 
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trembled. The frequent breaks and recom- 
mencements in the tapping on the type-writer 
suggested the same answer as the mistakes 
made by her fingers, which missed the keys. 
Had, then, her young cousin, so handsome and 
so interesting, awakened, when side by side 
with the middle-aged husband, too keen a 
regret in this woman’s heart? I thought so 
at that time. But if that was the case, she cer- 
tainly did not intend to confess it. For I felt 
that she was absolutely genuine in the question 
which she suddenly asked me, whilst withdraw- 
ing the printed sheet from the machine. 

“My husband was not very nice to my 
cousin. Didn’t you think so yourself, Marsal ? 
Don’t say no. I read your astonishment on 
your face. Yet he is very fond of him. This 
morning, even, he spoke of him to me with the 
greatest affection. Only . . . ” • She hesitated. 
“ He gets irritated now over the slightest* 
thing, and sometimes it is out of all proportion. 
For instance, this error in a bill — a mere 
nothing . . Again she hesitated. “For- 
merly he had so equable a character. He has 
changed; he is changing. I have observed 
him carefully. It is purely physical. Men- 
tally, intellectually, he is the same. ... So 
I fear for his health. You, who are a doctor, 
and have known him so long, what do you 
think of him ? ” 
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“ He wor^s a great deal,” I replied, “and 
perhaps too much. Then, the seriousness of 
events. . . .” 

“Yes,” she exclaimed, “I’ve said that to 
myself, and I’m frightened. I tell you again 
I'm frightened — frightened that he has got 
something the matter with him, something 
serious ; I cannot get him to eat. He is 
growing terribly thin. Ever since his jaundice. 
He does not appear to have got rid of it.” 

Whilst questioning me, her eyes, wider 
open, more astonished and even more serious 
than usual, were fixed upon me with a scruti- 
nizing and penetrating gaze. I now read 
therein the search for and the fear of a truth, 
equally insupportable to ignore and to know. 
I also had foreseen, as a possible explanation 
of this too evident change in Ort^gue, a 
terrible hypothesis. This idea, thrown aside 
as soon as conceived, was imposed upon me 
again by this woman’s increasing anguish, and, 
thinking aloud, 1 was astonished to hear 
myself echo her cry of alarm. 

“ There are many times, indeed, when he 
makes me anxious. . . 

“You see!” And seizing my arm con- 
vulsively, “ What can be the matter with him ? 
Tell me everything. I have the courage to 
hear it all.” 

“ 1 have never either questioned or 
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auscultated him,” I replied, frightened in turn 
by the agitation into which she had been 
thrown by a useless and imprudent avowal, 
which had no real medical justification. 

“Well,” she continued, “question him, 
auscultate him, and not to-morrow but to-day. 
I have always heard you tell everybody that 
a good diagnosis, made in time, may prevent 
catastrophes. ...” 

“ Do not say such things. Madam,” I 
interrupted sharply. “ Do not think them . . .” 

“ It rests with you to ease my mind,” she 
replied. “ Do not you yourself feel the need 
to know ? For you are fond of my husband. 
On so many occasions have you shown that 
you are fond of him. This uncertainty must 
be intolerable to you also.” 

“ But,” said I, “you must admit that, con- 
sidering the Professor’s character, such an 
inquisition ...” 

“ Is very difficult ? ” she broke in. “ Yes, I 
acknowledge that. All 1 ask you is to try . . .” 

“ Very good ! ” 1 exclaimed, conquered by 
the spectacle of her anxiety. “ I will try." 

“To-day," she said imperiously. “You 
must speak to him to-day. Why put it off 
when the slightest delay is a danger? And 
then, I know him ; he is in one of those moods 
when he has not complete control over himself. 
Perhaps he will tell you. ..." 
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“Very good, Madam — I will try to-day, 
although . . 

She stopped me with a look. She bent 
her head in the direction of the corridor to 
listen. Owing to her extreme over-excitement 
she could detect sounds which were still im- 
perceptible to me. She let go my arm, which 
her hand had continued to grip, and, in a very 
loud and artificial voice, in which I felt her 
heart was trembling, said laughingly — 

“ I don’t know where my head is to-day. 
This letter is full of errors. I must do it 
again, so as not to be scolded too much when 
the Professor returns.’’ 

She had slipped a white sheet into the 
machine and the tap tap of the little keys was 
again proceeding when the door opened. 
Ort^gue re-entered, accompanied by Le Gallic. 
Although Mme. Ortegue’s promptitude in 
mastering herself once more proved to me 
woman’s disconcerting power of restraint, it 
never occurred to me that she might be playing 
a part and placing to the account of a wifely 
disquietude a trouble caused by another senti- 
ment. Besides, Ort^gue’s appearance justified 
too strongly the worst fears. His sorry out- 
line, in juxtaposition with that of the young 
officer, so vigorous and so supple, seemed still 
more painful, more obviously marked with the 
signs of the approaching end. His face, 
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ydlower and more emaciated than usual, was 
contracted, as though a ht of sharp pain was 
torturing him at that very moment His 
wasted body was bent forward, with his 
shrivelled hands on the pit of his stomach. 
The courageous man had the eneig^y, how- 
ever, to approach his wife with a smile. 

“ Le Gallic's astonishment would have 
amused you, my dear,” he began. “ He had 
never dreamt of an installation like this. 
I've told him he must compliment you for 
it and not me. You have really transformed 
the Cliniqtte during the last ten days. That 
soldiers’ dormitory in the old chapel is a 
marvellous idea.” 

“It is indeed true,” insisted the officer, 
“that the Professor and you have organized 
an ideal hospital amidst these painted wains- 
cotings, this delightfully fresh garden, these 
beautiful old trees, these green lawns, and 
these beds of flowers under all the windows.” 
Then, seriously and with changed acqent : 
“ I’ve only one fault to find with your 
hospital. One would be too comfortable in it 
to die.” 

“ It’s a good thing you don’t belong to the 
medical department, my gallant Ernest,” said 
Ortdgue, now standing straight upright, for 
evidently the intensity of the pain was diminish- 
ing, Serious in his turn, he added, with singular 
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stress : ** You can never make a dying man 
too comfortable. My watch-word, when face 
to face with a hopeless case, is : Forward, 
blessed morphine! For really what is the 
use of suffering ? ” 

“Atonement,” replied Le Gallic in the 
same tone of profound truth. 

“ Atonement for what ? ” asked Ortegue. 

“Why, our sins,” said Le Gallic. He 
hesitated a moment before adding : “ And 
those of others.” 

“Our sins, — that is understandable,” ex- 
claimed Ortegue. “ And yet I . . He also 
momentarily hesitated before continuing, 
bitterly : “ Our sins ? As if we had asked 
for life. What right then has He who imposed 
it upon us to require us to render an 
account ? . . . ” Then, passionately : “ But 
the sins of others ? ” He repeated : “ Of 
others ? Come now. That is monstrous I 
. . . Pardon me, my dear Ernest, if I 
wound you. ...” 

“ No,” said Le Gallic, “ you grieve me. 
As everything in life ends in suffering and 
death, if suffering and death have not that 
significance, that of redemption, what signifi- 
cance have they, and what meaning has life ? ” 

“ None,” said Ortdgue. 

There was silence. That word, coming 
from the mouth of a man evidently so ill, 
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in that room of a war hospital, and in the 
presence of this officer who would be in 
action on the morrow, had truly a strange 
sound. He who had uttered it was himself 
embarrassed. He continued — 

“We will discuss philosophy and religion 
when you return a captain, decorated with 
the Legion of Honour. And once more, 
do not bear a grudge against me for my 
unbelief any more than I do against you 
for your belief. The fact that we do not 
all possess the same cerebral constitution 
has never prevented two large-hearted men 
from loving and esteeming each other, and 
you know that 1 love and esteem you much. 
Even before I saw you, just now, so 
courageous, so active, I was quite sure that, on 
active service, you would do your whole duty 
and more. . . . But you are in a hurry. . . . 
Come, embrace me, and good luck. . . . Send 
us frequent news ; lots of post-cards. . . . 
Catherine, show your cousin the way, and 
come up afterwards to the pharmacy. There 
is a whole arrival up there to be checked. 
l*m going to look over your letter with Marsal 
and make the corrections. . . . Au revoir 
Ernest. You’ll excuse me, won’t you } . . . ’ 



IX 


On reaching the threshold, Mme. Ortdgue 
turned round and gave me a look which 
signified : “ Now is the time- Try.” That 
look of loving anxiety, Ernest Le Gallic’s 
perfect naturalness when walking out with 
his cousin, the simplicity with which Ortdgue 
gave the young people the opportunity of 
this farewell tHc-H-ttte, everything completed 
the denial of my first ideas. Later, I came 
to understand the contradictory and secret 
meaning of these various scenes : Mme. 
Ort^gue no longer loving her husband with 
passion, but with affection, with gratitude 
and refusing to admit it to herself, too 
tortured, besides, by the enigma of her 
husband’s health to heed, in her anxiety, 
the feelingfs of another; — that other, Ernest 
Le Gallic, loving his cousin with a passion 
too long repressed for him not to have 
mastered it, yet, with his exalted piety, incap- 
able of risking a single word which would have 
made this last visit a guilty one. Finally, 
Ort&gue, stifling a tragic secret, pricked by 
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envy rather than by jealousy in the tender spot 
of his heart, through the comparison of his 
degeneration with the officer's flaunting youth. 
For in leading Le Gallic away, far from his 
wife, he had given way to a mean impulse, 
which already caused him to blush. How 
these hidden truths are now made clear to 
me! At the time, a single impression ruled 
me : the sense that now, if ever, was the time 
for my difficult inquiry. Ortdgue’s change 
of front and sudden effusion revealed an 
interior trouble, which it was wise to profit 
by. But how dare I do so The very presence 
of this great man exercised such a hypnotic 
influence over me that I had not a particle 
of courage left. 

“Catherine is right, there are really too 
many errors here,” he exclaimed, after 
glancing at the first copy of tHe letter. The 
second hung from the machine, unfinished. 
His remark proved he had heard the words 
she had spoken when he was about to re-enter 
the room. He added ; “ Where indeed were 
her thoughts ? ” 

His hollow face was contracted in the 
same manner as before. Doubtless he was 
again feeling a twinge of distrust — a sharp 
twinge, notwithstanding its vagueness. I had 
an intuition of this, but as he sat down, 
leaning on the table with his hand, his posture 
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expressed such physical suffering, so little dis- 
guised that I cried out instinctively-^ 

“ You are not well, mon cker nudtre ? ” 

“ Why do you say that ? ” he replied, 
raising his head of an Arabian prince in the 
customary haughty mannet. 

“ Because you seem to be suffering.” 
Having burnt my boats, I continued : “You 
are like you were ten minutes ago, when you 
returned with your hands here.” I imitated 
his bent attitude, doubled in two, with his fists 
on the epigastrium. 

“ Ah ! ” he said, rising ; and then, in 
a weaker voice, he added : “ You noticed 
that ? ” 

He took a few steps in the room. Then, 
walking straight to me, he placed his hands 
on my shoulders, and, with his eyes fixed on 
mine, said — 

“Marsal, can you give me your word of 
honour that the disclosure I am going to make 
to you will remain between us, absolutely — 
that you will repeat not a word about it to any 
one, and above all not to my wife ? . . . . ” 

“ I cannot make that promise, mon cJier 
maUre" I replied, “ before knowing. . . . 
Ybu wish to speak to me of your condition, 
don't you 

“Yes,” be said, astonished. 

“But the reason why 1 took the liberty 
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of questioning you just now is that Mme. 
Ort^gue is anxious about your health. She 
it was who asked me to mention this subject 
to you. . . 

“ She also ! ” he groaned, with an accent 
which cut me to the heart He buried his 
face in his hands and remained for perhaps 
a minute in that spasm of grief. He pulled 
himself together, and revealing his forehead, 
his eyes, his mouth illumined by that ardent 
look of determination which I had so often 
seen in the course of excessively dangerous 
operations, he said : “ It was bound to happen. 
You can at least promise to say simply, when 
she questions you, that you found me ill, but 
that you do not know what is the matter with 
me. It’s the word wliich she must not be 
told — the terrible word. Promise me, on your 
honour, that you will not state anything pre- 
cisely. I have urgent need to speak to you. 
I can do so only on that condition. . . .” And 
in an imploring voice — imagine Ort^gue 
imploring ! — “ The dying have their rights, 
Marsal, and I am a dying man. ...” 

“That cannot be true, mon cher maUre” 
I cried, “and I assure you . . .” 

“ It is true,” he broke in. “ Do you 
promise } " 

“ I promise," I stammered. 

“ Thank you,” he said, with evident relief. 

K 
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And, once more calm, he went on : “ Friend, 
I've not three months to live.” He stopped 
me with a gesture. “You shall judge for 
yourself." 

A sofa, used for examinations, encumbered 
one of the corners of the little room. He 
stretched himself upon it, undid his waistcoat, 
raised his knees, and, guiding my hand, 
said — 

“ There, under the floating ribs, feel about. 
Do you feel the edge of the liver with its 
little nodus? . . . Yes? Now find the biliary 
vesicle. . . . Have you got it? . . . Notice 
that pear>shaped tumour produced by the bile 
which no longer circulates. Remember Cour- 
voisier-Terrier’s sign. The vesicle is dilated. 
Therefore it is not a question of a biliary 
stone. . . . Stop. . . .” 

He had removed my hand and was sitting 
up. For a moment his eyelids trembled. 

“ I have hurt you,” I cried, more and more 
agitated. 

“ Not you,” he responded very softly. “ But 
the nervous threads invaded by the neoplasma.” 
He indicated a spot on a level with the last 
dorsal vertebra. “The pain is here—* an 
intense, terebrating, tearing pain. It irradiates 
everywhere. The only way I can calm it a 
little is to bend my body forward, in the 
manner which struck you. When I’m alone. 
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I lie on this sofa, doubled up, like the cock 
of a gun. It is passing. I will spare you the 
other symptoms. They are too humiliating. 
I have observed them all — one by one. You 
remember my icterus ? It was slight and 
fugitive. It is intermittent. Added to the rest, 
an error is out of the question. My dear 
Marsal, I have a cancer at the head of the 
pancreas. I am doomed." 

Never, in his most applauded lessons at 
the Faculty, had he displayed greater clearness 
of speech, more decision in his look, more 
certainty in his affirmations. On hearing those 
words, “ I am doomed,” I recollected the great 
Trousseau summing up to Peter, in the same 
terms, his own diagnosis. That resigned sad< 
ness of which Peter writes was before me. It 
had been Trousseau’s. It was Ort^gue’s. 
During those never-to-be-forgotten minutes 
scientific verification bestowed on the great 
surgeon that intellectual serenity in which 
ancient stoicism sought its strength. Like 
Trousseau, he detached himself from his per- 
sonal destiny in order to see in himself merely 
the verification of a chapter of internal patho- 
logy. As to his diagnosis, I doubted it no 
more than Peter had doubted that of Trous- 
seau. In the present case, it was the key to 
the cryptogram, which revealed the whole 
meaning with mathematical certainty. The 
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vague observations I had made, or rather 
which had come to me recently, appeared in 
a sinisterly true light. I did not even attempt 
to argue with that heroic and pitiless spirit 
of the savant. 1 stood there dumfounded with 
admiration, if 1 may say so. Ort^gue’s sudden 
calmness in the midst of such a revelation 
clothed him in my eyes with a grandeur that 
was touching to the point of being august. 
Without uttering a word, 1 took his hand and 
pressed it. He returned the pressure with 
a look which again signified “ Thank you,” and 
continued — 

*' You will understand now why I had that 
fit of anger, or almost so, just now, when popr 
Le Gallic came to display to us the optimism 
of an incompetent. That he should be wonder* 
struck through imagining a psychism without 
a nervous system is excusable. He has never 
dissected. But he comes from the battle-field. 
He is returning to the battle-field. That 
dreadful word War has been construed in his 
brain, during the past few days, into horrible 
visions, which he knows to be real : shattered 
limbs, opened stomachs, broken skulls — all 
the ferocity of the ancestral brute let loose 
in man — cries, shrieks, death -sobs, death- 
rattles, and, as the culmination, the charnel- 
hotise. Well, here’s a fine fellow who learns 
, nothing from these abominations — to whom they 
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represent nothing. He reasons from these facts 
no more than if he had never encountered 
them. He comes to talk to us of the kindli- 
ness of God ! He himself is young and 
robust, a fine lad — you have seen him. He 
may be killed to-morrow, and at this very 
minute in Europe there are millions of young 
men like him, who throw themselves into this 
butchery, for nothing, because an idiotic idea 
of conquest passed through the brain of a 
degenerate, suffering from a suppurative and 
incurable otitis. You and I explain this mad- 
ness very simply by the animal origin of man, 
by the reappearance in civilized man of the 
primitive great anthropoid. But he, as you 
heard, is as firm as a rock in his belief that 
an all-powerful and perfect being, his God, 
presides over these massacres. He finds a 
meaning for them in the justice and goodness 
of this God! At the Hdtel Dieu I had a 
comrade who found amusement in frightening 
an old sister of mercy by saying to her : ‘ If 
God existed, sister, he would merit penal- 
servitude.’ Marsal, he was right. For let us 
suppose that this God exists, and take my own 
case . . . What.^ Being good and just, he 
created me, Michel Ort^gue, in order that, at 
the age of fifty, when wealthy, celebrated and 
married to a woman I adore, all this happiness 
should be brutally snatched from me, though 
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I have spent the whole of my life in the relief 
of suiTering, in the curing of people condemned 
to death ? Surgery of the nervous system is 
only that. And 1 am struck down at the time 
when I might be the most useful! With 
these modern armaments there are going to 
be more wounds to the brain and the spinal- 
cord, in this war, than in any other. And 
men will die, men will remain paralysed or 
imbecile, will become blind, because Michel 
Ort^gue, who would have saved them, will 
himself die, during that time, of this absurd 
cancer — caused by what ? By the most stupid 
of accidents : an autocar tyre bursting, whilst 
my colleague Salvan and I were on our way 
to a consultation in the neighbourhood of 
Versailles. The car capsized. You recollect 
The incident was reported in the newspapers 
at the time. The chauffeur escaped. Salvan 
escaped. I received a violent blow on the 
inner side of the abdomen. I was doubtless 
predisposed, and behold me now I . . . ” 

There was now a sound of revolt in his 
voice, and the rancorous, almost personal 
hatred against religious consolation which I 
had ever noted in him. I continued to say 
not a word. Whereas, shortly before, I h ad 
felt the beauty of his attitude, in the presence 
of his terrible diagnosis, I now experienced 
merely the tragedy of that diagnosis. The 
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time at which we lived, that threatening entry 
into a monstrous war, added a more terrifying 
character to the distress of this illustrious 
surgeon, condemned to death, and who knew 
it A flood of pity welled forth in my heart, 
and, taking his hand again, 1 repeated, im- 
pulsively : 

“ My poor master ! My poor master ! ” 

This time he drew away his hand and 
shook his head impatiently. It was objection- 
able to him to be pitied. Pride gave him the 
same strength as Science had done a few 
moments before, and he mastered himself 
again, in order to finish what he had to 
say — 

** I have just been speaking to you like a 
child, Marsal, and almost as foolishly as Le 
Gallic. There is nothing absurd in the world, 
since everything is determinate. But as we 
do not seize the concomitance of phenomena, i 
when two series cross each other, we call their 
meeting an accident. We utter the word 
mystery. There is no more mystery in chance 
than there is in death. We are in ignorance, 
that is all. However, let us leave that ques- 
tion. My reason, friend, for confiding in you 
in this way is that I want to ask you to do me 
a service. My money affairs are not what 
they might be. I have earned a great deal, 
but I have also been lavish in my expenditure. 
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1 have loved life passionately, Marsal, 1 
wanted to proceed as regards enjoyment as 
far as I have gone in Science — realize in 
myself the type of the complete man — be a 
king of my day, in every way. I have never 
counted the cost. I was conscious of my 
Strength and sure of the morrow. It is 
slipping through my fingers. There will be 
no more ;^2000 operations. If I succeed in 
working a little in this hospital, that will be 
all ; and how many weeks will that last ? I 
have made a few big investments which run 
the risk of being compromised in this upheaval. 
The most solid part of my fortune is this 
house in the Rue Saint Guillaume, which, 
fortunately, I finished paying for last winter, 
and this Clinigm — my Clinique. What will 
become of it when I am gone ? Marsal, when 
I am no longer here, you must defend it, for 
the sake of my wife. 1 cannot bear to think 
of leaving Catherine in a less easy position. 
This place, if well managed, will alone, once 
this crisis is over, represent ample indepen- 
dence for her. The revenue, added to my 
insurance, will enable her to stay on at the 
Place des Etats Unis. She will not be 
obliged to reduce her way of living. To 
accomplish that 1 need some one who will take 
an interest in this Clinique, who will make it 
his business, who is competent to do so and 
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is an honest man. Will you be that some 
one? Don't reply immediately. This is a 
matter of business — I insist on it — in which, 
of course, your personal interests will , be 
taken care of. If you accept, 1 shall have 
to initiate you into the accounts, which will 
show you the expenses and the profits. We 
will draw up a deed of partnership. The 
essential point is that you have no objection 
in the main. Have you any ? ” 

“ None, nwn cJter jptaUre. I can only thank 
you for a proof of friendship which, coming 
after so many others " 

He interrupted me. 

“ We will return to this project to-morrow. 
I’m going to give a look round up-stairs. 
Perhaps you will see Mme. Ort^gue before I 
do. Remember your promise. Do not utter 
the word ” 

“ But,” said I, stopping him in my turn, 
and as he was moving towards the door, 
"are you absolutely sure of this diagnosis? 
You know better than 1 do." 

“ Absolutely sure,” he replied. " You will 
remember that I was summoned to Germany 
six weeks ago to see one of my patients. 1 
took the opportunity to go on to Berlin. 
Under a false name, I went to consult one of 
the specialists there. He did not hesitate 
to pronounce the word, and to advise me, 
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naturally, to undergo Keir's operation, Popira- 
turn en baionnette—en paUmnette^* he corrected, 
imitating the Teutonic pronunciation. 

“ And then ? ” I asked. 

“Then I decided against it,” he replied. 
“ A radical cure is impossible. That operation 
would give me, perhaps, four or five more months 
of life, unless I died under the knife. I don’t 
want to run the risk of dying immediately. 
I love my wife too much to risk losing volun- 
tarily a single one of the hours which are 
counted for me. I have at least the certainty 
of spending them with her. No, no, no,” he 
repeated, “ 1 shall not run that risk of going 
sooner. 1 shall not play that card. Besides, 
an operation would render me helpless. 1 
should be incapable of performing here the 
last few services of which I shall have the 
opportunity, through this abominable war. I 
want to perform them. I want to be useful 
to the end. We must prove to the Le Gallics 
and other mythologists that we have no need 
either of their God, or of their Christ, or of 
their future life to enable us to perform a work 
of altruism, without expectations. No, 1 shall 
not be operated upon, but 1 shall operate, as 
long as this hand has the strength to hold 
the knife . . . Only . . .” Again he bent 
himself double, with his fists against his 
chest. “Only, sometimes I suffer too much. 
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If these paroxysms lasted more than five 
minutes, they would kill me. . . . But 
wait. . . .** 

I saw him walk towards a little cabinet in 
which he opened a drawer. He took from 
it a hypodermic syringe, lit an alcohol lamp 
and passed the needle through the flame. He 
had recovered his professional slowness and 
method. He filled the syringe from an 
ampoule of morphine, bared his arm, thrust 
in the needle and pressed on the piston, every 
bit as quietly as though he had been giving 
that injection to another. Then, replacing the 
instruments of that beneficent yet fatal in- 
toxication, he closed the drawer and said 
to me — 

** I’ve already got to ten centigrammes. 
Its effects weaken, like the rest, unfortunately. 
Keep my wife in ignorance of that also, won’t 
you ? Do you promise ? ” 

“ I promise.” 



X 


That virtue of beneficent lying is the ABC 
of the medical profession. Whilst quite young 
students, from the time of our first visits to 
the hospital, we trained ourselves for it. With 
the patients themselves it is easy to practice. 
Their instinct of preservation conspires with 
us to deceive them. In the case of those 
who surround and love them, the task becomes 
more difficult, especially when it is a question 
of putting an anxious woman off the track. 
Mothers, wives, daughters and sisters possess 
a divinatory sense which enables them to 
discern a reticence in our most naturally 
uttered discourse, and, in the back-ground 
of our most open look, a peep-hole. Then 
they question no more directly ; they observe 
and spy. Between you and their watchfulness 
there is a duel. There is not one of your 
gestures, not one of your intonations, not a 
wiinkle of your face they will not study, and 
whk^h their anxiety will not interpret precisely 
in the sense from which you wish to divert 
them. I expected this duel. It commenced 
the very minute I saw Mme. Ort^gue again, 
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half an hour after leaving the Professor. I 
had said to myself : *' The cleverest thing will 
be not to pretend to be easy-minded." Con- 
sequently, in answer to her first question: 
" Have you spoken to my husband ? ” I 
thought myself very skilful in replying — 

“ I have spoken to him. I have questioned 
him. He did not defend himself. He allowed 
me even to auscultate him. 1 support what 
I said before ; overwork, certainly disquieting, 
especially considering his age. Only, there 
is no lesion, at least appreciable." 

“ But what do you say about that icterus, 
a few months ago, and this relapse ” 

** A commonplace jaundice, to which I 
attach no importance." 

“No importance?” she retorted. I saw 
from this remark that she knew more than 
she would admit. She was laying a trap for 
me. “ Then why does Dieulafby write in his 
‘ Pathologie ’ that the prognostic of an icterus 
must always be reserved ? Why does he 
add : every icterus accompanied by fever, or 
which. declares itself in the midst of symptoms 
of weakness, must be regarded with suspicion ? 
. . . I know those lines by heart, so many 
times have 1 read and re-read that chapter. 
I took the book from my husband’s library, 
that and others too, and since then . . 

“Madam,” I interrupted, in the tone of 
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< one scolding a child, but 1 trembled at tlie 
thought of the phrases found in that manual, 
in which a slight icterus is indicated as a sign 
* of cancer of the pancreas. “Madam, you are 
the daughter of a doctor, and the wife of a 
doctor. How many times have you heard 
your father and your husband repeat before 
you that one of the scourges of our profession 
is the reading of a medical book by an 
ignorant person ? Permit me to tell you 
that in matters so special you are only an 
unlearned person. 1, repeat to you that a 
jaundice of this nature — transient and fugitive 
as this one was — is without signification, and I 
beg of you, in the very name of your husband's 
tranquillity, never again to open that manual, 
or any other. If I thought that the Professor 
was in danger, I should be the first to require 
him to take care of himself.” 

She did not reply. T had lied badly. I 
fully realized it. I sought neither to prolong 
nor to renew this far too dangerous talk with 
a woman who had grown up in an atmosphere 
of medical conversations, and who was certainly 
capable of seeing through our ordinary craft. 
She herself, on that and following days, affected, 
when speaking to me, to avoid the slightest allu- 
sion to the anxiety which continued to prey 
upon her ; I guessed it from the automatism of 
her movements whilst she applied herself to the 
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cares of our installation. This characteristic 
of a somnambulist, proper to those who are 
suffering from an obsession, was discernible 
all the more clearly as a keen alertness of 
her whole being was awakened the moment 
she entered the same room as her husband. 
But was there only one cause for the in- 
terior trouble with which I felt she was so 
violently agitated under her calm exterior? 
Without returning to my first suspicions, at 
the time of Le Gallic’s visit, 1 could not help 
observing that her agitation increased on 
certain days, and precisely when one of those 
post-cards, for which Ort^gue himself had 
asked the officer, arrived. Coming from the 
front, this “ military correspondence ” bore no 
indication whence it came. It was indeed the 
simple agreed-upon bulletin of daily existence. 
That Mme. Ortdgue did not receive without 
emotion this square piece of paper, scribbled 
on by a hand that, at the time the letter 
reached its destination, was perhaps chilled by 
death, was only natural ; it was only natural, 
too, that the danger run by her near relative, 
the companion of her childhood and youth, 
should agitate still more her already strained 
nerves. 1 understood the situation so well : 
there was nothing romantic in her quite 
simple and wholly human emotion. How, 
moreover, could this woman’s heart, in the 
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grip of so cruel and real a drama, have 
lent itself, even for a minute, to imaginary 
emotions ? 

And I also was gripped in that steel vice, 
which daily became tighter and tighter. How 
could I have found the time to dream about 
sentimental complications, when I was tortured 
hour after hour by the most stern realities? 
Those weeks of the month of August come 
back to me, and again I experience their 
terrors. First of all, in addition to the material 
tasks of the hospital, there were long tHe-d,-tHes 
with Ort^gue, in order that I might be initiated 
into the future management of the Cliniqtie. I 
had, of course, definitely accepted his proposal. 
So it was necessary to apply my mind to an order 
of ideas and a number of documents which were 
new to me. Each of these meetings renewed 
my sensation of the pathological tragedy in 
which Fate had entangled me. I came to 
understand in more exact detail the tremendous 
labour in which Ortdgue had exhausted him- 
self, and also from what wealth his approaching 
death was going to snatch him. Above all, 
each time I saw him — ^he was no longer under 
the restraint of hiding his sufferings from me 
— I noted the ravages accomplished, almost 
minute by minute, by the disease which was 
consuming him, and by the drug which he was 
employing to relieve the intolerable pain. He 
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himself compared the itching from which he 
suffered to a living hair-cloth which, at certain 
times, almost drove him mad. I saw the 
jaundice return to the palms of his hands and 
his conjunctiva, spread to his face, grow darker 
in places. The Spanish character of his face 
became more marked through it becoming this 
blackish green, which imparted to him a sort 
of beauty, though terrifying and sinister, and all 
this under the more and more perspicacious 
eyes of the young wife ! Running parallel to 
this was the ever-growing anxiety about the 
war, after the fond hopes based on the early 
successes in Alsace ; the French troops driven 
back to Nancy — the Belgian army brought to 
a stand at Antwerp, the bombardment of 
Namur, the battle of Charleroi, the taking of 
Li6ge, Donon and the Col de Saales aban- 
doned, the enemy at P6ronne, Longwy and 
Maubeuge captured, then the retreat, the 
Germans at Compi^gne and Senlis, the de- 
parture of the Government for Bordeaux, 
Faris threatened, followed by Joffre’s order of 
the day, the terms of which showed the 
seriousness of the danger : “ Cost what it may, 
hold your ground and die there rather than 
relinquish it,” — and then the waiting and the 
great hope in which we hardly dared to believe, 
and following on that the battles of the Ourcq, 
Grand Morin and Montmirail, the repulse 

F 
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of the enemy, Lun6ville, Saint Di6, Raon, 
Pont-k'Mousson relieved, and finally the victory 
of the Marne. How full of joy my soul would 
have been, even in the presence of the dying 
Ort^gue, if those days of deliverance had 
not coincided with the arrival of our first 
patients! 

It was on September 8, a Tuesday, that 
the military authorities sent them to us. They 
were all wounded in the head or the vertebral 
column. Considering Ort^gue’s speciality, a 
better choice could not have been made by the 
Val-de-Gr&ce Hospital. We were informed of 
their arrival by the bell reserved for thal 
purpose. Long shall I remember that fir^. 
summons, those three long and penetrating 
rings which made Ort^gue and I start to ” 
feet, although the telephone had already gi^< .n 
us notice. In an instant, the whole of thv 
of the hospital, the nurses, male and 
and Mme. Ort^gue with them, were down 
below. Three motor ambulances were standing 
opposite the door — three long, grey vehicles, 
each marked with a red cross and covered with 
a tilt. We have since seen many simil i 
vehicles stop in this narrow Rue Saint 
Guillaume, filled with their sorrowful loads ; 
but I always experience an interior tremor 
when 1 recollect that first arrival of wounded. 
We were still so near the beginning of August : 
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those enthusiastic days when the whole youth 
and strength, of France set off with laughter and 
anger on its lips. We heul all seen the great 
Eastern and Northern railway stations send 
forth towards the frontier — ^volcano-like— a 
human lava, the most ardent and the best of 
our blood. We had seen the flower-bedecked 
trains set off, heard the songs which, from the 
South to the North, floated over the country- 
sides with the smoke from the locomotives. 
My own perception of' these things had been 
all the more keen because, in the intervals of 
our occupations at the Clinique, I was left to 
tun over and over in my mind, hastily, the 
smarting regret at being left behind. I had also 
seen women’s eyes wide open with terror, eyes 
w* ch more penetrating than the men’s, saw 
into . unknown future. There had been no 
change in the season. The summer sun still 
vShone from a clear sky, and the vision of 
hallucinated eyes had become a reality — bloody, 
immediate, and implacable. In front of me 
two hospital attendants slowly drew from one 
of the ambulances a stretcher, on which lay a 
rigid form in a blue capote and red trousers, 
the head swathed in bandages, which left 
visible only the lower part of an earth-coloured 
face, with bluish, parched lips stretched over 
the teeth. Another stretcher followed, and 
then another — nine in all — which our men 
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deposited in the downstairs vestibule. Ort^gue 
and 1, assisted by our student, made a pre- 
liminary examination, in case an urgent opera- 
tion was necessary. The wounded astonished 
us by their silence. It seemed as though they 
had sufTered so much whilst travelling from 
Charleroi in cattle-trucks, with stoppages at 
small ambulances where no one had dared to 
touch such wounds, that they never wished to 
speak a word again ! An odour of sweat and 
blood rose from their ragged and straw-covered 
clothing. They still wore their heavy boots 
covered with the mud of battle-fields. We 
noted with horror that two of them were blind, 
whilst a third was absolutely incapable of 
uttering a word, having been struck by aphasia 
as the result of his wound. The others could 
see and speak, although one was paralysed in 
the arm, another in the leg. There was one 
of them who, plunged into a semi-comatose 
state, uttered every now and then that 
meningeal cry, the harshness of which, once 
heard, is never forgotten. 

A complete set of samples of the goodness 
of God in which my little cousin Le Gallic 
believes," said Ort^gue, and, pointing to the 
most serious case, the one with meningitis ; 
** If there is anything to be done at onc^ it^s 
for that man there. Carry him upstairs." 
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I HAD often seen Ort^gue operate. I had 
participated, as his pupil, in those surgical feats 
which he willingly performed in the presence 
of his astonished rivals. “They are not 
operations,” said Poncet, the great suigeon of 
Lyons, one day, “ they are bets.” And Poncet 
added, with his frank and indulgent smile : 
“But since he wins them all! . . .” The 
secret of this almost thaumaturgic superiority 
resided in his extraordinary knowledge of 
anatomy, added to a no less- extraordinary 
clearness of observation and manual dexterity. 
Never had our surgical intimacy revealed to 
me a more brilliant Ortegue, a more audacious 
and more successful virtuoso of the knife, than 
he now was in the case of these first patients 
and those who followed them very quickly, and 
in too great numbers. A week after the arrival 
of this first batch, our forty beds were filled. 
The more numerous the cases of lesions calling 
for the intervention of his technical know- 
ledge, the busier became the surgeon in the 
“ Director.” The scientific fervour of youth 
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was born again in this man condemned to 
death. To me who knew the truth, this 
renewal of professional ardour, in his state of 
incipient cachexy, had no need to be explained. 
The morphia was beginning its work, as 
destructive as the cancer itself. His condition 
pointed to the first stage of intoxication. The 
most distressing fact was to see a lessening of 
Mme. Ort^gue’s anxiety. She was unaware 
of the terrible habit which her unfortunate 
husband was contracting. She beheld him 
growing more and more enthusiastic, as in 
former days, in interesting cases, which he 
talked about and discussed. She must have 
concluded that a cure was possible, if his 
breakdown was due only to neurasthenia, and 
that all the more since all Ortegue’s faculties — 
his altruism, for instance — were over-excited at 
one and the same time. He had ever been 
prodigal in his devotion to the unfortunate. 
When he asked a Moreau-Janville ;^2000 for 
an operation, he used to say : ** Let the rich 
pay for the poor ! ” And in his case this 
phrase was strictly true. His free consulta- 
tions and operations were innumerable. He 
was, therefore, logical when, during those 
closing days of August and those first days of 
September, he said to us — 

** 1 do not know what would have become 
of me, if I had not been able to make myself 
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useful during this war. We civilians shall 
never be able to repay our debt to the soldiers. 
These men are dying for us, that is what we 
should ceaselessly repeat, for you, Catherine, 
for you, Marsal, and for myself, Ort^gue. 
Yesterday, this man, from behind whose ear I 
extracted a bullet, and who will live, thanked 
me with tears in his eyes. ‘ But it is I who 
owe you thanks, my hnc fellow,’ I replied to 
him. I did not add that he’d been lucky to be 
sent here. The stupidities I read in the 
medical journals regarding surgery of the 
nervous system are frightful. When this war 
is over, you will see, Marsal, what a book we 
shall write ! ” 

He was speaking in good faith, after his 
own diagnosis ! What a mystery these illu- 
sions to which our mind does not really adhere 
are, and for the space of a minute we speak as 
though we believed in them 1 Moreover, these 
affirmations, so strange in the mouth of a 
scientific man of this calibre, and of a sick man 
in this condition of waste, were doubtless but 
another result of morphinism. A fortnight 
had not elapsed before the period of exaltation 
was succeeded by that of degeneration. Either 
because Ort^guc increased the dose, or because 
the intoxication produced by the disease was 
added to that of the drug, 1 observed with 
terror the signs of a painful change in his 
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moral personality. I surprised him — he wh< 
had always shown such strictness in the case^ 
of the slightest deviations from truth — in lying, \ 
and evidently pathological lying. He said, 
for instance, that he had walked in the garden, 
whereas he had remained in his office, and vice 
vers/i. He pretended that he had read a 
newspaper which he had not read. To this 
insignificant mythomania was already added a 
veritable paralysis of the will, a more disquiet- 
ing sign of morphia-poisoning. He would 
now, in the morning, put on his blouse and 
apron, and, stretching himself on the sofa, say 
to me — 

“ Marsal, go the rounds. You can report 
to me. ..." 

And he did not even make an excuse for 
his fatigue ! Ceaselessly, he, who had been so 
active the first ten or twelve days, would utter, 
in the presence of cases necessitating immedi- 
ate intervention, the dilatory phrase of the 
lazy surgeon — “ We will operate to-morrow.” 

1 was not alone in noting these symptoms of 
de^neration. After the short period of relief 
which 1 have mentioned, there again appeared 
in Mme. Ortfegue’s eyes her former anxiety, 
augmented by a look of astonishment. She 
no longer recognized the man of superior intel- 
lect whom, whilst admiring, she had loved. 
Nor did I, either, recognize him. Knowing 
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i^e double influence which was hourly exhaust- 
jitig the formerly inexhaustible source of his 
generous energy, I foresaw some catastrophe 
or other, without being able to divine exactly 
the unexpected form it was to assume, and 
the incident of a wholly professional order 
which was to mark, as it were, the second act 
in this tragedy. 



XII 


This incident occurred, to be exact, on Monday, 
September 28. There is a special reason for 
me recollecting the date. On the previous 
day a German aeroplane had dropped four 
bombs on Paris and injured a little girl of 
thirteen. 

“ How stupid chance is all the same ! ” said 
Ort^gue that Monday morning, when pointing 
out to me in the newspaper the account of the 
outrage. “ Why was I not in the Avenue du 
Trocadero, in the place of this child ? ” 

“And who would have operated upon 
Dufour ? ” I replied. 

This Dufour was an artillery captain who 
had been brought to us the preceding week 
with a terrible bullet wound in the region of 
his spinal cord. He could no longer walk. 
After a careful examination, Ort^gue had 
concluded that the paralysis was due to 
pressure, and that on the projectile being 
extracted the officer would be cured. 

“ You are right, Marsal. Who would have 
operated upon him ? " he repeated. “ No. 
I've not forgotten the unfortunate fellow, nor 
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tliat we fixed upon this morning for our attempt 
to save him. The sooner the better. We’ve 
put it off too long. Now, with his sore, it is 
perhaps a question of hours. Will you give 
orders to have him carried into the operating- 
room ? " On my return he continued : “ On 
his account. I’ve stopped talcing morphia for the 
past three days. I’m suffering again, — ah ! 
cruelly ! But there is something worse than this 
suffering. There’s the trouble here,” — pointing 
to his head, — “that thought which abandons 
you, that barrier between action and yourself, 
that interior immobilization ... I was fright- 
ened, when confronted with the necessity of 
this operation on Dufour, at being no longer 
myself, and not to have acted in such a case 
would have been equivalent, for an Ortegue, 
to desertion ... So 1 promised myself that I 
would take no more injections, and broke them 
off at once. As you know, I’m not the man 
for half-measures ... I came to see that 
I should never succeed by diminishing the 
dose . . . Only, I’ve the classic symptoms 
due to sudden abstinence : insomnia, tingling, 
cold, and extraordinary hypersesthesia. But 
anything, anything rather than that oppressive 
weight, that leaden doak on the will . . . 
Marsal, I want Dufour to walk, and walk he 
shall . . '. Come, he must have been made 
ready by now ...” 
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A lew minutes later we entered th^ 
operating-room: he, exceedingly nervous and at 
high tension ; I, filled with a great desire to see 
the daring operation he was about to perform 
on the heroic and unfortunate Dufour at an 
end and successful. I noted with anxiety that 
Ort^gue’s excitement increased the nearer the 
moment for action appoached. Formerly, it 
had been the contrary. The mere act of 
putting on his apron and indiarubber gloves 
had calmed him. But that morning he talked 
and talked, all along the corridors, with such a 
morbid volubility ! I dbtinctly remember two 
of his remarks, one of which he made to me 
almost on the threshold of the operating-room, 
as he pointed out the figure of the chaplain 
descending the steps into the garden — 

“ The Abb6 Courmonl has just distributed 
his morphia, and perhaps to poor Dufour. It 
is even more stupefying than the other.” 

The second remark was made in the 
operating-room itself, before an audience com- 
posed of the group of nurses, male and female, 
who, surrounding the wounded man, had just 
finished sending him to sleep on the table — 

You are going to behold a miracle,” said 
Ort^gue to them, “ but a true one, — a scientific 
miracle. This paralytic will walk. I shall open 
his vertebral canal and extract the bullet. Ah ! 
it is a magnificent operation. Young men and 
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^women, you’re in luck’s way. In the course of 
;two months you will have witnessed three 
'laminectomies. Ask Marsal. He did not see 
more during the whole of his hospital studies.” 

The sort of intense glee with which he 
announced one of the most bloody surgical 
interventions that exists justified the insulting 
epigram of the humorist who made out that we 
become surgeons to satisfy with impunity the 
instincts of the executioner. How little this 
ill-placed delight resembled the sudden fixity 
with which he watched me paint with iodine 
the back of the wounded man, who lay on 
his stomach! I also noticed that his fingers, 
usually so steady, trembled a little, whilst, 
armed with a three-legged compass and guided 
by a radiographic plate on which the bullet 
could be distinguished, he marked three 
reference points on the now quite yellow skin, 
— but not more yellow than his own face. 
These preparations completed, he began to 
proceed to denude the vertebra: by means 
of a deep rectangular incision, as far as the 
bone. Was my own nervousness at fault ? It 
seemed to me that the stroke of his knife 
lacked its customary decision. But no time 
was given me to reflect on that point. The 
denudation was accompanied, as usual, by a 
considerable flow of blood which ran the risk 
of obscuring the field of the operation. I had 
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seized the two instruments used' for holding 
the lips of the wound apart I used one 
myself and held out the other to Ort^gue. 
But to my stupefaction I saw him pay no heed 
to my gesture. He continued to work amidst 
the flow of blood, but with a hesitating, 
uncertain hand. Suddenly, he let go of the 
handle of his knife, and an instant later I saw 
him break down, with wild eyes and distorted 
features. We had only just time to receive 
him on to a stool, on which he sank, stammer- 
ing hoarsely : 

“ I cannot see it ! ... I can do no 
more ! . . . ” 

Professional honour alone surviving 
amongst his momentarily overclouded faculties, 
he had still the strength, in the midst of this 
dreadful collapsus^ to push me away and , say, 
pointing to the table on which the bleeding 
patient lay : 

“ Marsal I Attend to him. Extract the 
bullet ..." 



XIII 


There was not the slightest doubt about my 
duty: the patient first. Whilst two infirmary 
attendants, supporting the overcome surgeon, 
led him away, I tried to stop the hccmorrhage. 
But what was to be done after that ? Ought 
1 to close the wound, when I had that redoubt- 
able phrase ringing in my ears ; “It is perhaps 
a question of hours?” Must I continue the 
operation, groping in the dark, and guiding 
myself exclusively by Ort^*gue's diagnosis ? 
I decided on the latter alternative, as though 
hypnotized by that genius whose .eclipse, how- 
ever, I had just witnessed. Above all I 
responded to the necessity of procuring for 
him the only relief he could receive, in the 
distress into which his breakdown had plunged 
him. His first words, when we saw each other 
again, would be the question : “ What about 
Dufour?” What a comfort if I were able 
to reply : “ I’ve got the bullet. It was indeed 
a simple pressure on the spinal-cord. He is 
saved ! ” Amidst the tumult of these thoughts, 
I ordered the assistant who was giving the 
anaesthetic, who had also risen, to replace the 
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mask on the mouth of the patient, whose moans 
presaged an early awakening, and, completing 
the application of the instruments for holding 
the lips of the wound apart, resumed the 
exploration in a 6eld where an error of but 
a few millimetres might have been fatal. 
During the whole of my medical career, I 
cannot recollect having carried out a piece 
of work which seemed so long. Not one either, 
made me experience more keenly, amidst the 
painful detail of the breaking and opening of 
bones, that sensation which one of our masters, 
Jean Louis Faure, has described so eloquently 
on one of the splendid pages of his essay 
entitled “ L’Ame du Chirurgien.” He shows 
the operator experiencing a thrill which exalts 
him and adds a new power to his being. 
Whilst feeling my way from fibre to fibre, 
amidst that bleeding and living flesh, I once 
more admired the sureness of Ortegue’s induc- 
tions and his superhuman insight. The pro- 
jectile was exactly where he had said. I held 
it ; I withdrew it. The pressure on the spinal 
marrow would disappear, and with it the 
paralysis. The miracle would be accomplished 
— the patient saved. Let me add, in a 
parenthesis, that he was so much saved that 
he left the hospital, the other week, on con- 
valescent leave, without ever having suspected 
amidst what events the work of his deliverance 
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had been accomplished. Jean Louis Faure 
has noted also in regard to one under an 
anssthetic — that he is the only person who 
is indifferent to the spectacle which is being 
played around the operating-table. Never 
have those words appeared to me truer than 
on the occasion of that episode, in the happy 
issue of which I could not believe, whilst the 
assistants carried the man back to his bed, still 
asleep, but restored to life. 

I hardly took the time to wash away the 
blood which covered my hands and face. With 
stained apron still around me, I rushed in the 
direction of Ortegue’s study, clasping between 
my fingers, as though it were a treasure, the 
projectile I wished to hand him, before even 
a word passed my lips. 

“The Professor has recovered,” said a 
nurse whom I met on the way. “ He has been 
given, at his request, an injection of morphia. 
He wished us to leave him alone, and is now 
resting on the sofa, with Mme. Ort^gue by 
his side.” 

“So he has relapsed,” thought I. “That 
was inevitable. Better so. His breakdown 
during the operation, with that troubled vision 
and giving way of the legs, is the result of the 
sudden suppression of the morphia. A fatal 
syncope might have occurred. I must look 
into his condition. . . . Biit if he is sleeping ? 
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. . . Anyway, I’ll go to the room adjoining 
his study. If he is asleep, then 1 will retire. 
If not, the news that the operation has succeeded 
will be the best of medicine. ...” 

So I opened that first door as quietly 
as possible, walking on the tips of my 
toes. I had no sooner crossed the threshold 
than the sound of voices came to me from 
the study of which the room mentioned formed 
the antechamber. I was about to knock at 
the second door and announce my presence. 
But a phrase, heard distinctly, stopped me 
dead, so much did it impress me, and the 
following is the terrible dialogue I heard, 
immovable as I was and veritably prostrated. 
Ort^gue, in the bitterness of his distress, had 
not had the strength to keep his secret. He 
had just told his wife the name of his disease, 
and the rest And she was crying — 

But if you die, I shall not survive the day. 
You must not die ! . . .” 

“My poor child,” replied Ort^ue, “you 
will survive me, and it is only right. You 
are not yet thirty. You have the right to 
live. . . .” 

“ Not without you." 

“ Don't speak that way to me. Tempt me 
not . . . Tempt me not!” he repeated. I 
gue&sed from the noise of a chair being moved 
that he was now walking about the room. 
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” Yes. I have had the terrible idea of dragging 
you with me into that darkness, that coldness, 
that void. Since I became aware that 1 am 
condemned, it is not once but twenty times 
that I have risen at night to listen to you 
sleeping. I heard your calm, fresh and regular 
breathing. I lit a candle, the light of which 
I screened with my hand, so as not to awaken 
you. I saw you so young and beautiful ! 
Ah ! that word youth ! I imagined you in a 
year, in two years, in 'ten, in fifteen, still so 
beautiful, and 1 so far away ! . . . I said to 
myself: I shall be but a phantom. She will 
forget me.” 

“ Never,” she moaned, savagely. 

“Yes,” he replied, no less savagely. . . . 
“ Everything is forgotten. . . . And then came 
despair, jealousy, fury. I thought: ‘Suppose 
I kill her in her sleep, without her feeling it ? 
... I have plenty of choice as to means. 
There are so many poisons which kill instantly. 
I have some there.’ And then I held myself 
in abhorrence. I went down on my knees 
before your bed and begged your pardon. 
You do not know how much I love you. It 
is not death which frightens me. Death is 
a mystery only to those who do not know, who 
have not seen. Only, Catherine, to enter into 
it and part from you I To leave you to others ! 

. . . But why lay bare before you all this 
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shame and cowardice ? . . . I inspire you with 
horror. . . . ’ 

** It is you who do not realize how much 1 
love you/’ she replied. 

“ No, no,” he said, “ it is impossible for you 
to love me any longer. No one could love the 
dead body 1 have become. When I look at 
myself in the glass and sec this sinister mask, 
these emaciated cheeks, this greenish com- 
plexion, I fully realize that further love for me 
is impossible. Impossible ! The end has 
come. . . . Until this morning 1 had a right to 
think : ‘ Intelligent as she is, and the daughter 
of a scientist, she may still find something 
pleasing in me — my talent and science ; seeing 
me at work in this hospital, admired by all, she 
may be proud of me — proud to bear my 
name. . . . ’ That idea supported and exalted 
me. Because of her, I have outdone myself 
here during the last few weeks. Let me bear 
witness to that as 1 should do to a dead 
person. That also is ended, ended ! . . . After 
my breakdown this morning, I shall never dare 
to touch an instrument again. I should be 
too frightened of being an assassin. . . . Per- 
haps I am one, unless Marsal has succeeded. . . . 
So you and Science and my art — everything 
has gone, everything. . . . Think how horrible 
a thing it is when everything you love dwindles, 
crumbles away and is lost — when you see and 
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feel it slipping away, and when, stricken by 
such a disease, you are going with it ! . . 

“But 1 am not going to crumble away, 
Michel,” she cried, in most touching accents. 
“You are going to keep me. You will not 
lose me. I love you ; listen, I love you.” 

“Do not say those words.” With what 
feeling, too, Ortegue protested ! “ They hurt 

too much. . . . But since that is impossible 1 . . . 
You do ,not love me. You pity me. And 
truly I am much to be pitied. . . .” 

“ I love you,” she said, in a supplicating 
voice. “ I have placed all my life in you. 1 
love you. ... As to it being impossible or 
foolish, 1 cannot say. I know that it is so. I 
love you with the same passionate tenderness 
as on the day when you asked me to be your 
wife and I replied ‘Yes.’ On that day I gave 
you my whole soul. You possess it. Do you 
not feel that you possess it.^ I have never 
taken anything back — no, nothing. But tell 
me that you realize I love you, that you feel it. 
Tell me. . . 

“ I cannot feel it,” he exclaimed. “ That is 
no longer possible. . . 

“Because you are suffering— because you 
are wretched ? . . .You have not, then, under- 
stood why 1 love you, why — I repeat — I have 
placed my whole life in you ? Yes, the 
whole of it. For 1 cannot admit either that 
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one can love twice or cease to love. Above 
all, I cannot admit that one can start one’s 
life again. That is a thing for which I 
have never forgiven my mother. You were 
older than I was. I have always realized 
that you would grow old before me, and that 
also has been a reason for loving you the more. 
My father brought me up in the adoration of 
Science. He told me what he thought of you 
and of your value as a scientist. It is the 
poetry of your life which attracted me — that 
life devoted to Truth, amidst things so hard — 
the noble and benevolent side of that work 
which appears so brutal. 1 said to myself : 
‘ When he begins to grow old, 1 will look after 
him. If need be, I will be his nurse. My 
being will have fulfilled the whole of its work.' 
Other women dream of becoming mothers. 
Would that I had been a mother through you. 
I should have been very happy for it. But that 
did not come. I do not regret it. But if you 
do not feel that, just at the time when you 
most need to feel it, what would you have me 
become, 1 also ? Where would you have me 
seek strength ? If I cannot help you in this 
last trial — well, then, everything is at an end. 
But I shall support and aid you. . . .” And 
again, savagely, she said : " You thought of 
killing me. Didn’t you ? ” 

“1 told you so.” 
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“Tell me another thing. You thought 
also of killing yourself? ” 

“ I did.” 

“ Well, shall we die together ? Would you 
then believe that I love you ? . . 

There was a silence. 

“ Is that indeed true ? ” he asked. 

“ Is it true ? Look at me.” 

“ Ah ! ” he exclaimed, and I shuddered, 
noticing that his voice had changed, that his 
despairing accent had given place to a tone of 
ecstasy, exaltation, intoxication. “Yes, I be- 
lieve that you love me. . . . Ah, thank you, 
thank you, thank you ! It is the first time for 
weeks that I have rid myself of my nightmare, 
that I breathe and feel a little gentleness. 
Yes, I feel now that you love me. And how 
sweet it is. What a feeling of calm has come 
over me 1 What a relief! . .* . To have 
spoken to me thus, how you must love me I ” 

“ At last ! ” she moaned. “ Yes, I love 
you — passionately, absolutely. Agreed. I 
shall need no effort to leave a world in which 
you no longer are. Death does not frighten 
me either. I also know it is the eternal sleep. 
When would you like us to enter into it ? To- 
day, so that your poor flesh need suffer no 
longer ? Now, at this very minute, when we 
are so united, so transparent the one as for the 
other ? Is that your desire ? I am ready.” 
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“ Not yet,” he replied. 

With what anguish, during those terrible 
minutes, 1 awaited from him, from that man 
whom I was accustomed to respect so much, a 
a cry of revolt, a gesture of refusal, in the 
presence of this proof of a mad devotion ! But 
that cry did not pass his lips. I guessed that 
he raised not his hands to make that gesture. 
A sign, alas ! that his soul was as sick as his 
body. He accepted this monstrous plan of a 
double suicide, without even discussing it, in a 
state of delirium which proved that he also had 
placed all his life on this love, and he continued — 
I am too full of happiness now. I do 
not want to lose it. As long as I have eyes 
to see you, hands to take yours, and the power 
of knowing you exist, I wish to live, to lose 
not an hour or a second of you. Morphia will 
save me from too much suffering. 1 was 
frightened of it, because I noticed that it was 
preventing me from working. It will not 
prevent me from looking at you, from hearing 
you breathe and feeling that you are living. I 
have still weeks — perhaps months — before me. 
I do not want to lose them.” 

“ Nor I," she said. “ But promise me 
one thing. Swear to me on our love that it 
is only postponed, that you will not go without 
me, that it is a compact between us, as on 
the day when you asked for my hand. Do 
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you remember? . . . You are a doctor, and 
will clearly recognize the symptoms which 
announce the end. When they come, you 
will tell me, and also the means for myself. 
1 shall have courage. We will pass together 
into that darkness, that coldness, that void of 
which you speak. There might be something 
darker, colder and emptier than that: our 
house without you. Michel,” she insisted, 
solemnly, “ I know that you have never 
broken your word. IDo you promise me ? ” 

" I promise you,” he replied. 

“ Thank you,” she exclaimed. Then, in a 
more cajoling tone, as if to a patient: “Try, 
mon ami^ to sleep a little. You need it. You 
owe it to me, now. to husband the remainder 
of our time. Lay yourself down. You arc 
going to sleep.” 

“ Not before I know the result of the 
operation,” he said, with a return of anxiety 
in his voice. 1 have been so upset that I 
forgot poor Dufour. If only Marsal has saved 
him ! . . 

“I will go and see,” she replied, “and 
then come back.” 



XIV 

There was time for me to get away and pass 
into the corridor. There, I should have met 
Mme. Ort^gue as though by chance. She 
would have thought that I was coming from 
the operating-room. My first impulse was, 
indeed, to withdraw. But 1 remained where 
1 was. Those words “ To-day. ... At this 
very minute . . rang in my ears. Supposing 
Ort^gue, at the end of his strength and in the 
paroxysm of a fresh attack, were to return to 
them? Supposing the horrible project was 
carried out that evening, or to-morrow ? 
Should I ever forgive myself for not having 
immediately uttered the cry which was on my 
lips in the presence of this crime ? For it 
was a crime — that example of cowardice in the 
midst of pain, set before all the wounded in that 
hospital, at such a time as that Whilst I 
was hesitating — barely a few seconds — Mme. 
Ort^gue had opened the door and seen me. 
She started back in surprise ; then, placing a 
finger on her lips, as a sign for me to be silent, 
^e pointed with the other hand to the closed 
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door, and, taking me by the arm, led me 
away. 

“ Were you there long ? ” she asked, when 
she had led me into her private room, which 
was near to the sick man — a fact that still 
further increased the tragedy of that conversa- 
tion, because of the possibility that he might 
appear at any moment, impelled by the desire 
to know the fate of poor Captain Dufour. 

Yes, Madam,” I replied, feeling that it 
would be useless to try to lie to her. I came 
to inform the Professor that I have completed 
the operation, that it has succeeded, and to 
bring him this bullet.” 

“ Why then did you not come in } ” she 
asked imperiously. “ Why did you listen to 
us, spy upon us ? ” 

“ Madam,” I interrupted, I cannot offer 
any excuse. 1 ought either to have come in 
or withdrawn. That is true. I was, as it 
were, nailed to the spot.” 

“ And now you are going to speak to him, 
to tell him that he has no right to drag me 
to the grave ; to add still more to his agony 
and snatch from him the last joy I am able to 
give him? Well, it is against my wishes, 
Marsal. It is against my wishes. . . . But be 
quiet I ” She again placed a finger on her 
lips and listened. Some one was passing along 
the corridor and moving away. “Give me 
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the bullet,” she said, '‘and 1 will take it 
to my husband. When he knows that his 
patient is out of danger, he will rest. Not 
before. . . . And wait for me.” 

Five minutes later she was back again. 1 
had had time to reflect, and it was I who 
resumed the conversation by greeting her with 
these wojrds — 

Madam, I shall not speak to M. Ortegue. 
He is so ill. 1 shall not inflict an additional 
emotion upon him. He has suffered too much 
for months past, as you now know. To crown 
everything, there is this operation which was 
interrupted s6 painfully. . . . If we were not 
in a war hospital, I should leave this house. 
1 cannot; he would not let me go. My 
presence is all the more necessary here as, 
in the capacity of the Professor’s pupil, 1 am 
the one designated to carry out his instructions 
if he ceases to operate, as he says he will. I 
shall not, therefore, go away, nor, I repeat; 
shall 1 speak to him. But the very silence 
which I promise to preserve towards my 
teacher, my admiration for him, and my 
respect for his wife, entitle me to say this to 
you. Madam, this double suicide is a crime. 
Do not commit it, and do not allow it to be 
committed.” 

" What crime ? Does my life belong to 
me ; yes or no ? ” 
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" Not to you alone. Madam. No one’s life 
is his alone. But go up to the wards — into 
the room of the wounded man on whom I have 
just operated. Look at him and question your 
conscience. So long as there exists in the 
world any one who suffers and to whom we 
can do a little good, to go away is to desert ; 
and in war-time, in this hour of universal 
unhappiness, there are suffering people every- 
where. . . .” 

“ But if my husband needs me more than 
all the others ? ” she interrupted. “ If I have no 
other means of aiding him than by dying ? You 
speak of the man on whom you have operated. 
Suppose that he were suffering, at this moment 
from a certainly contagious and fatal illness, 
and 1 came to you, and said : ' He needs a 
nurse to look after him; I will go.’ That 
would also be a suicide. Would you call it a 
crime ? Marsal, I am not doing anything more 
than that, and my conscience is quite clear. 
Moreover, it is not your conscience which 
speaks to me; it is your prejudice. I have 
noticed it for a long time. You do not dare 
to thinjt truly. 1 learnt first of all from my 
father and then from my husband how to think 
correctly. Listen. Would you like me to tell 
you my husband’s views regarding suicide? 
Two years ago — he was not ill then — one of 
our friends killed herself. 1 shall not tell you 
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her name. The fact was kept secret—again 
through prejudice. Some one' was indignant 
with her. I can still hear my husband reply : 
*The reasons against suicide were invented 
by guzzlers who are fond of life, and would 
have everybody love it as they do. Out of 
the most animal of instincts they have fashioned 
a virtue.’ ” 

But that very instinct,” I replied, “ proves 
that suicide is contrary to nature, contrary to 
order, contrary to law.” 

“Continue right to the end,” she replied, 
with singular irony. “ Say that it is forbidden 
by God, whilst you are about it. I am going 
to astonish you. At any rate, that would have 
a meaning. But God I If there were a God, 
should I be living through this atrocious hour ? 
Have I deserved it? . . . As to Good and 
Evil, what do these words mean ? I am the 
daughter of a savant and the wife of a savant. 
1 am accustomed to think for myself. I know 
that there is no God. I know that there is 
no other world. I know that Good and Evil 
are the result of a long atavism of adaptations. 
To other women, these formulae have no mean- 
ing. They have one to me. My &ther and 
my husband have sufficiently commented upon 
them. When that adaptation is no longer 
possible, when a human creature suffers too 
much, in whose name would you forbid him or 
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her delivering himself or herself from that 
suffering? That is my case. Marsal. My 
suffering is too great” 

** And suppose a soldier in the trenches, 
to-day — some one you esteem or love, your 
cousin Le Gallic, for instance, were also to 
say, * My suffering is too great,’ and kill him- 
self — what would you think of him ? ” 

“That he was a coward, if able to fight, 
but supposing he were unable ? . . . Marsal, 
give me the means of fighting against this 
horrible ill which is going to carry off my 
husband— drag him from me. And you shall 
see! ... No. You know too well that there 
is nothing to be done ; that the cancer is there, 
implacable and incurable, with its issue as 
certain as the return of morning and evening. 
You know that my husband is dpomed. I did 
not lie to him just now. You heard me. I 
have placed all my life on him. If he fails me, 
I cannot continue. I will not start my life 
again. You spoke to me of nature. To a 
nature like mine the whole value of life, its 
whole beauty, rests in fidelity. As to those 
women who, having loved, love agmn— who 
repeat to one man the words they whispered 
to another, who disown both themselves and 
their past— they disgust and horrify me. I do 
not want to change; and the most terrible 
thing, in the case of survival, is that, whilst 
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living, and in spite of myself, I shall change. 
Already, during this year, since my husband 
has been ill, I have feared at times that my 
feeling for him, so complete and unique though 
it be, might elude me. You recollect Vincent's 
jiancU — ^poor Vincent whose face was crushed, 
and her terrified flight from the blind man 
with his bleeding and pus-covered face, after 
she had slipped in to be present at the dressing, 
and her shrieks in the corridors. * It is he no 
longer ! It is he no longer ! . . .’ That despair 
is mine. At certain hours, it seems to me that 
I can no longer recognize my husband. I 
shudder to think that there are things which 
he stirred in me and which he stirs no longer. 
But that tremor is still prompted by love. 
It is the passionate desire to have existed only 
for him and through him. To pass away with 
him is to consummate that desire. It is to 
have truly lived my life.*’’ 

What reply was to be made to her ? On 
what authority, indeed, could one prove that she 
was wrong } I saw that she was so sincere, 
and from absolute sincerity comes a strength 
which is imposing. To surprise a human 
nature in its most intimate logic, is to admit it 
It is to legitimate, momentarily, ways of think- 
ing which we should condemn as abominable, 
if isolated from that moaning and suffering 
personality. We can no longer judge it so 
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long as we feel that it is living. Formerly 
1 bad indeed suspected, in the case of Mme. 
Ort^gue, the influence of the two highly edu- 
cated men in whose atmosphere the young girl 
first of all and then the woman had grown up. 
But her beauty and elegance, the apparent 
frivolity of her luxurious life, her self-control, 
and her habitual discretion had not allowed 
me to penetrate her character, which was 
strongly coherent in its complexity. I now 
noted to what a degree her father’s mind and 
that of her husband mastered her own. She 
was not of Breton origin for nothing. She had 
adhered to their teaching as to a faith. That 
insane resolution to commit suicide had sprung 
from the depths of this nature, which was so 
concentrated, so capable of the most violent 
fixed determinations with itself. This woman’s 
determination, endowed with supreme devo- 
tion, mingled with exaltation and reasoning, 
conceived in a delirium of pity and justified by 
nihilistic axioms, was the conclusion, the sum- 
total of a whole existence, at once ardently 
romantic and severely systematic. To oppose 
frenzies of this intensity with academic argu- 
ments was like barring a torrent with a dam of 
pebbles. It merely sweeps them aside and 
roars the louder. Purely abstract ideas cannot 
arrest souls which are in that state of absolute 
tension where intelligence and passion form a 

H 
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whole. They bend only under a powier 
analogous to that of the apostleship, under 
the influx of other souls in a similar state of 
tension. Life alone struggles against life. 
My inner weakness, my own intellectual inde- 
cision would, in any case, have resulted in my 
disarming in the presence of the force of such 
a wild outburst Meanwhile, another circum- 
stance paralyzed me. Conjugal intimacy pos- 
sesses its arcana. To penetrate too far into it 
is a profanation. I felt that to be so, at that 
moment, and also that 1 had listened — ^against 
my will — but listened all the same, to what 
1 ought never to have heard. 

It was necessary, however, to speak to her, 
so, finding but words of the simplest humanity, 
I said — 

How unhappy you are. Madam, and how 
I pity you ! ” 

“ I am not to be pitied,” she replied, with 
a pride which reminded me of Ort^gue, and 
the shake of her head when I had clasped her 
hand after hearing her disclosure. 

She was truly, notwithstanding the differ- 
ence in their ages, the wife of this man. That 
was also proved by her promptitude in decid- 
ing to cut short a scene which was about to 
degenerate into one of useless emotion. She 
had spoken to me merely with the object of 
obviating fresh intrusions in the tragic tHe-driiU 
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which she was determined to maintain until 
the end between herself and her husband. 
She already regretted that this outburst had 
exceeded her purpose. I saw her stiffen, and it 
was in a dry and cutting tone that she added — 
“ All this is waste time, both for myself 
who have accounts to finish before my husband 
wakes up, and for you who have to watch over 
your patient. Go.” 

I obeyed her, but I had hardly passed the 
doorway and broken the magnetism of her 
presence when I recovered myself, and, walking 
along the corridors, kept on repeating — 

" I will prevent this horrible thing. I will 
prevent it. But how ? ” 



XV 


Certain silences after certain words make a 
very strange impression. When I met Mme. 
Ort^gue two hours later, I felt that any allusion 
to our conversation was impossible. She had 
recovered herself, and would never have per- 
mitted it. We found ourselves in Ort^gue’s 
presence, and he also had regained self-control, 
Rested by his short sleep, he asked to see 
me in order to have exact details about that 
morning’s operation. 

** I am pleased with you, my dear Marsal,’ 
he said. It is a great comfort. It is im- 
probable that I shall ever operate again.” 
He stopped my protesting gesture. “ But 
though the hand fhils, diagnosis remains. 1 
can still render service — with your aid. 
Confess that I was right, at Beaujon, in 
telling you over and over again: *Be a 
suigeon.’ Based on Science, it is so fine an 
Art! What intellectual emotions when, knife 
in hand, and the most minute anatomical 
details returning to us, we literally graft out 
action on to that of life! This war is an 
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extraordinary, a unique opportunity for us for 
experiments. Take careful note of to-day’s 
business and particularly the signs of localiza- 
tion. You recollect them ? ” 

Whilst, in a few luminous phrases, he 
summed up for me his reasons, in the present 
case, for having substituted the diagnosis of 
a pressure on the spinal cord for that of a 
section, which had first been adopted, I was 
surprised by the serenity which was now 
stamped on his face. His whole being was 
expressive of expansion, quietude, placidity. 
That this master of the knife could throw up 
everything with this tranquillity, that this prince 
of surgery could abdicate with this resignation 
— what an indication ! It was this plan of a 
double suicide, offered in the bewilderment 
of pity and accepted in the aberration of 
despair — this delirious compact, that calmed 
the violent and convulsive storm of his rebellion 
as though miraculously. The dying man, 
enraged to find everything falling into decay 
and ruin in himself and around him, suddenly 
found the strength to say farewell to a life in 
which he would not leave the one he loved — 
ah ! loved with what ardour and insanity ! Such 
peace of mind was more terrifying to me than 
all the recent outbursts. That monstrous death- 
contract, between this man and this woman, 
was not, then, a game, the caprice of a moment 
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of folly ? These two had accepted it, immedi- 
ately it had been conceived, with absolute, total 
and irrepressible sincerity. Seeing them thus — 
he so ill, yet almost ecstatic through the double 
intoxication due to morphine and passion, she 
with a bewitched look in her eyes — 1 had 
the proof that 1 was face to face with a 
phenomenon of reciprocal fascination, against 
which any intervention would be in vain. I 
had been present at the simultaneous inception 
of their suicidal determination. It had not 
been imposed upon them, but communicated 
from one to the other by a sentimental con- 
tagion which appeared to me at that moment 
as a stroke of destiny, a faium at the 
thought of which 1 shuddered with terror to 
the innermost depths of my soul. 

This idea of fatality is incessantly encoun- 
tered by the doctor. There is nothing else 
which our profession teaches us to look more 
often in the face ; to accept it when the issue 
is immediate and overwhelming, and to combat 
it when the day of reckoning, uncertain or 
retarded, leaves us the time. Time; that is 
our battle-field. Better still, it is our ally. 
How many times we have seen its slow and 
silent action amend the irreparable, introduce 
into the logical course of facts an unexpected 
element which refutes our surest calculations ! 
Time was on my side. Let it be my excuse 
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for not having at once tried everything that 
could possibly militate against the sinister pro- 
ject into the secret of which chance had just let 
me. I knew that it would not be accomplished 
either on the morrow, or the day afterwards, 
or before many days. Ort^gue’s love-fever 
guaranteed that; he would postpone to the 
last moment the act of eternal separation. 
In the meanwhile, perhaps, the voice of con- 
science would of its own accord revive in 
him. Another conversation which we had, 
almost immediately proved that to me ; in the 
midst of the wreckage of his old morality, he 
retained the sense of probity. For he made a 
point of excusing himself for his relapse into 
morphinism. 

“Marsal, confess that you have lost your 
esteem for me owing to my having recom- 
menced these injections? You are wrong. 
I have not forfeited my word. I made an 
engagement with myself to suffer in order to 
remain capable of operating and being of 
service. But, since 1 can do no more, I 
have taken back my word. Operate ? Even 
if the recollection of my breakdown did not 
forbid it, my strength would no longer 
permit. . . . Look, I can hardly lift this 
book. . . .” 

It was his big “ Traits clinique de Chirurgie 
Nerveuse,” published the preceding year. He 
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opened it, and, showing me some notes 
pencilled on the margins, said — 

"I am rectifying a few small details. If 
it is ever reprinted, insert these corrections. 
Marsal, a scientist can never be too careful." 

What an invitation to speak to him was this 
scrupulousness of his ! But how could 1 confess 
that I had listened to his terrible conversation 
with his wife without running the risk of one 
of those excessively violent outbursts of anger 
such as he had had of recent weeks, and of a com- 
plete rupture between us ? If he were to send 
me away from the Rue Saint Guillaume — he 
was the master there — it would be impossible 
to recover contact with the two accomplices in 
the crime which I wished to prevent at all cost. 
Yes, it was necessary to exercise patience, 
since, once more, time was on my side. Had 
I not before me an example of that sovereign 
power which waiting carries with it in the 
battle of the Marne, the development of which 
was in my case mingled with all the emotions 
of that hard month of September ? Ort^gue 
himself talked to me about it incessantly. 

“Do you know why Joffre is a great 
man ?” he said to me. “ Because he is waging 
a scientific war." 

He evoked the picture of the general at 
Charleroi, measuring the extent of the German 
avalanche, mathematically, calculating that his 
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own reserves would not reach the front in time 
to be useful, and moving back his front towards 
them. 

It’s simple common sense and observation. 
To submit onds idea to facts and be ready to 
tdtandoH, modify ^ or change it, according to what 
the observatioft of phenomena teaches, this 
phrase from the writings of Claude Bernard 
remain as true of war as of the laboratory. 
Two different methods do not exist for the 
human mind. One alone is of value : to 
observe reality as it is, and conform to it. One 
can only act on facts with facts.” 

I listened to him reasoning, so justly and 
uprightly, and marvelled to find so much 
wisdom united with such mental alienation in 
the one man. Throughout the day, in the 
midst of my hospital duties, I repeated to 
myself, with admiration, his admirably precise 
formula : “ One can only act on facts with 
facts.” Between two dressings, I endeavoured, 
in imagination, to apply it to the problem 
which was beginning to obsess me, and which I 
felt would obsess me all my life if I did not 
succeed in solving it before the date fixed by 
Ort^gue. The fact that 1 had discovered 
that abominable intention of double suicide, by 
means of what other facts could I prevent it ? 
1 came to the conclusion, by psychological 
facts alone. But the materials vanished. 
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There was no coercion which enabled one to 
prevent offences of this nature, and as to modi> 
fying Ort^gue's state of health, the primary and 
fundamental element in the drama, one might 
as well have thought of trying to give him 
back the healthy organism of his twenty-fifth 
year. I hesitated in the presence of that other 
fact ; an explanation with him. I have said why. 
One field only remained open to me : Mme. 
Ort^gue’s mental disposition. She also — she 
above all — might change. The instinct to live 
is still so powerful at her age! Yes, but 
personal honour is also so powerful, the need 
of keeping an engagement all the stronger the 
more redoubtable and painful it is ! That had 
been made only too clear to me on the occasion 
of our explanation ; she was one of those 
women who cannot bear the very suspicion of 
being thought to be frightened, or anxious to 
draw back. How could I speak to her, con- 
fronted by the apprehension of seeing her 
stiffen still more in the pride of her tragic 
sacrifice ? 

Days, however, followed days and stretched 
out into weeks. After that Monday of 
September 2Sth, came Monday, October 5th, 
and then Monday, October 12th. If I had 
kept a daily bulletin of my relations with the 
Oitdigue household, I should have had to write 
down, every evenine. those words “situation 
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unchanged” which made me extremely low- 
spirited through reading them too often in the 
Comnmnigui. For the war — so near, eighty 
kilometres from Paris, and still so uncertain — 
continued. I followed its events with every 
bit as much anxiety as if 1 had not been 
involved in this private drama, a very insignifi- 
cant and sorry drama, however, compared to 
the other ! I realized that only too well, and 
that the tremendous struggle, prolonged at 
that time on the Aisne, was, in comparison 
with the possible suicide of a deluded couple, 
what an earthquake, like that of Lisbon or 
Messina, is to the crushing of two poor ants. 
Yet the national disquietude did not succeed 
in paralyzing that other disquietude which was 
within me. They mingled whilst growing 
keener. With feverish haste, I opened the 
newspaper in the morning to learn what pro- 
gress we had made round Arras, in the Woevre, 
on the Haut-de-Meuse, and closed it without 
finishing what I was reading, on Ort6gue or his 
wife drawing near, in order to devote my whole 
attention to a scrutiny of their faces. What stage 
of their criminal plan had they reached ? Had 
they again spoken of it ? Naturally I deciphered 
on the face of my poor director nothing save 
the progress of the implacable disease, and, 
on that of his companion, the determination 
to avoid my inquiry. She now overwhelmed 
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herself with work. Everybody was astonished 
by her indefatigable activity. From morning 
until night 1 saw her passing between her 
husband’s study and the various wards ol 
the hospital, reporting the slightest incidents 
to him, and transmitting the orders which he 
insisted in giving from his sofa. He remained 
stretched upon it for hours together, smoking 
cigarette after cigarette. There was a per- 
plexing contrast between the fatal resolution 
which the young woman concealed beneath 
her beautiful serious face and the assid,uous 
work of charity in which I saw her engaged. 
I endeavoured to discern in it the clue to 
secret remorse. Her almost feverish desire 
to be useful to the unfortunate seemed to me, 
at times, to be an anticipated expiation. “It 
is impossible,” I said to myself, again and 
again, “ that she does not feel the truth of my 
words : that suicide at such a time as this is 
desertion. I have made an appeal to this 
sentiment once. I will try again.” I waited 
and waited, with the idea of allowing this 
evidence to be still further strengthened in her. 
From time to time she uttered very simple 
remarks which proved to me to what a depth 
the terrible sights of the hospital penetrated her 
imagination, and how keenly also she appreci- 
ated the value of humble alleviation. 1 recol- 
lect for instance, that one of her friends — a 
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woman of her own age, extremely pretty, and 
dressed in the latest style — having come to 
invite her to dinner, I said to her — 

“ It is astounding to see how unaware some 
people are of the war.” 

"Yes, indeed,” she replied. “ She is a very 
good soul, but does not see the wounded. If 
1 were to go and dine in town as she does, I 
veritably believe that those who are here would 
rise up at table before me and put me to shame. 
So long as they are suffering, we ought not to 
live as we did before.” 

On another occasion, to be precise, one 
morning — as she found me finishing a news- 
paper, I handed it to her with the words — 

“ Read that. It is a most eloquent article.” 
"No,” she exclaimed, with a gesture of 
refusal. " What is said or written does not 
interest me in the slightest.” And then, point- 
ing to some amputated soldiers who were 
crossing the peristyle, " Nothing real exists 
save the sufferings of these poor fellows, and 
the assistance we can render them. I cannot 
understand how any one in France, to-day, can 
think of anything else but fighting or nursing.” 

The very evening of the day on which she 
had touched me by this generous profession 
of faith, another vision of her ended by 
giving me hope that the fatal design would 
not be carried out. We were getting near 
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the middle of October. The battle was 
raging from Lille to Verdun, and, owing to 
incredible administrative incoherence, the 
arrival of wounded was almost suspended at 
our place. Five o’clock had just struck. 
The afternoon dressings had been finished 
sooner than usual. There reigned in the 
corridors that silence which follows visits to 
the wounded. It was the moment when the 
convalescents were coming in from the 
garden in order to avoid being surprised by 
the first chilly evenings of autumn. 1 had 
gone to the window to see if our soldiers 
were obeying orders, and if any of them 
were lingering. I saw Mme. Ortdgue walk- 
ing alone in the deserted alleys. At first 
I could hardly recognize her, so strangely 
did she (whose walk was usually so firm and 
quick) drag herself along, as though tired and 
broken. She strolled along, contemplating, 
amidst the thin and golden foliage of the 
trees, the beautiful sunset — an orange-coloured 
sky, with pale-green reflections. Not a breath 
of wind stirred the air. The immobility of 
this verdant spot made that small garden* en* 
closed as it was within other gardens* seem 
like a little park, all peace and harmony. The 
fa 9 ades of adjacent mansions were presented 
in profile beyond. I could see, amidst the 
openings in the foliage, their discoloured and 
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neutral tints showing from space to space, 
with the rays of the sun striking the panes of 
a few high windows. The extraordinary tran> 
quillity of the place and the hour harmonized 
with the white silhouette which I watched 
as it moved along with a step that seemed 
more and more fatigued. Was that restful 
atmosphere reaching the young woman’s tor- 
tured heart, or was she suffering from the 
contrast between the peace of things around 
her and her thoughts ? The lawn was jewelled 
with the clumps of flowers which Ortegue 
renewed weekly. That was one of the luxuries 
of his Cliniqm, and which, in spite of the war, 
he continued, through one of those little pieces 
of pride and self-love that were customary 
to him. Mme. Ortegue stopped before a 
rose-tree full of deep scarlet blooms. She 
plucked one and raised it to her face. At 
that distance, and in the gathering twilight, I 
could not distinguish her features, but what 
a symbol that movement was, that attitude, 
that flower the fragrance of which was long 
and voluptuously inhaled, amid the blazing sun- 
set, by a woman who, in my hearing, had dedi- 
cated herself to death, and who now suddenly 
appeared to me as the young captive of the 
legend, saying farewell to life, regretting it 
all, regretting herself! Did she, who had 
already come into contact several times in our 
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hospital with the cold and sinister reality of 
death, mentally start back in terror at the 
thought of an engagement, made in a burst of 
pity, so tender yet so insane? Was nature 
revolting in her over-impulsive soul against 
that promise which had gushed forth in a 
moment of superhuman tension? The silent 
drama which I conjured up was suddenly 
completed by the arrival of Ort^gue. I saw 
him descending the steps, doubtless in search 
of his wife. He walked a few paces along 
the alley, without interrupting the reverie 
into which, still motionless and with the 
fragrant red flower to her face, she was 
plunged. He stopped and in turn looked at 
her, as she just before had gazed at the 
roses. The horizon had become obliterated. 
The sun’s reflections no longer shone on the 
window panes. It was as though the en- 
chantment of that peaceful hour had vanished 
at Ortegue’s very presence. What was he 
himself thinking of, as he contemplated that 
woman’s melancholy? Did he indeed still 
think of dragging her with him to the grave ? 
Suddenly he approached her and placed his 
hand on her shoulder. She turned round, as 
though frightened, and then I saw them slowly 
returning towards the house, without a word, 
each fearing perhaps the voice of the other. 
Seized with pity on account of their silence. 
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I descended to meet them. We met on the 
steps, and I began to talk to them about 
a household question, which served Mme. 
Oit^gue as a pretext for leaving us. 

“ I will set that right,” she said, “ and 
return.” 

On leaving, she had placed the beautiful 
rose on a table of the peristyle. Ort^gue, 
who had sat down, picked up the flower, and 
with his hands, which he now always kept 
gloved in order to hide their darker and 
darker colouring, began to pull it to pieces, 
petal by petal, with a cruel expression on his 
thin bronzed face, and a look of hatred in his 
fiery eyes, whose brown sclerotic was terrify- 
ing to behold. When all the petals had fallen 
on the floor, he threw the sad and mutilated 
debris of that lovely rose on to the table, and, 
with a spasmodic laugh, exclaimed : 

“This is what I’ve come to, Marsal — re- 
venging myself on flowers — I, Michel Ort^gue! ” 
“ . . . Michel Ortegue ! ” he repeated, and with 
that he disappeared through the same door 
as his wife, without my finding a word to 
answer him. 
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Half an hour later, he called me into his 
ofhce. He was holding a telegram, which he 
handed to me. A doctor at the front — ^an 
old pupil of his — announced the discharge to 
the hospital in the Rue Saint Guillaume 
of Lieutenant Ernest Le Gallic, seriously 
wounded in the head in one of the fights 
around Albert. 

should like you to break the news to 
Catherine,” he said. “ IVe no more strength 
for anything. I’m going to have a sleep.” 

There floated in his eyes a torpid look, 
which proved to me, like the half-open drawer 
in which he kept his morphia, that he had 
just given himself a hypodermic injection. 
But this time it was no longer physical pain 
which he wished to deaden. The recent 
scene showed that only too clearly. What a 
descent into the abyss! What degradation 
since the d?iy — for all it was so recent — when 
he received that same Le Gallic in that very 
study with such aggressive words, but with 
such firmness still in his whole being! I 
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recollected that, on passing into the corridor, 
and his pleasantry on the names of flowers 
substituted for those of saints. I also re- 
membered my first suspicions — very quickly 
combated — regarding Mme. Ort^gue and the 
interest inspired by her cousin. I was about 
to see how right I had been in not giving 
way to them, and that this woman’s soul was 
too loyal to have ever felt, since her marriage, 
a feeling of which she might have been 
ashamed. 

“ Poor Ernest ! ” she said simply, when 
she had read the telegram, and big tears ran 
down her cheeks. She strove to hide them 
no more than the honest emotion which 
brought them forth. “ I expected it," she con- 
tinued. “It was inevitable. The best are 
struck down. They are the bravest and, to set 
an example, expose themselves. And my 
cousin was so brave! Even when quite a 
child he proved that. 1 can see him again, at 
the age of ten, during the holidays which we 
spent together at Trdguier. They had been 
repairing the cloister, and there was a scaffold- 
ing which reached to the roof. A little boy 
of the town had climbed — ^goodness only 
knows how — one of the topmost poles, in order 
to recover his kite. Having got there, he 
remained astride the pole, seized with terror, 
and daring neither to advance nor come back. 
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He saw us and cried for help. Before the 
maid who was in charge of us could stop him, 
Ernest rushed forward and, climbing from 
plank to plank, walked along the pole, calling 
t6 the little fellow : ' You see, it’s not at all 

dangerous.’ He then seized him by the hand, 
brought him back, and returned for the kite, 
without ever once crouching. I can still hear 
him say to me: ‘You’ve no idea, Catherine, 
how amusing it is to be frightened and to go 
all the same.’ He loved danger. What 1 
fear, Marsal, is that, with this wound on his 
head, hti may be no longer in his right mind. 
What a sad thing it is when a man is no 
longer himself! ” 

" But why do you fear that ? ” I asked. 

“Because they are sending him here,” she 
replied; and then, shuddering, “ You get used to 
everything in a hospital except that. 1 thought 
of it last night, when sitting up in the ward. 
To me, during those vigils, there is always a 
touching moment: that when the grey light 
of dawn enters the rooms. Throughout the 
nighty one has heard heavy breathing, sup- 
pressed sighs, moans, the sound of those in 
pain. At that moment pain is visible, but it 
is also the moment when, almost always, it 
diminishes, and, in the presence of those suffer- 
ing bodies, which, despite everything, are at 
rest, one begins to hope. We tell ourselves that 
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that sleep is already a slight relief. We look 
at them, bed after bed. We are acquainted 
with their wounds. We say to ourselves: 
‘ In two, three, five months they will be cured.’ 
And then our eyes rest on one of those for 
whom this healing of the animal part of man 
will be but the perpetuation of a diminished 
and shattered existence, without either memory 
or speech. In the case of those, we hope that 
they may never wake again. Ah! if I were 
to see my poor Ernest like that ! ” 

“Don’t look on the worst side of things, 
Madam,” I begged, “ that will never do.” 

“ You are right,” she said. “ Besides, we 
cannot.” On uttering these enigmatic words, 
but which were so plain to me, her look once 
more became gloomy. She mastered herself, 
however, and said: “We must prepare the 
room where we are to put him. The one 
which has been empty since this morning — 
the first to the right, you know, in the second 
corridor. I ought to say the Lily of the Valley 
Room. But these flower names applied to 
such places are too sinister nowadays.” 

There was, indeed, an extraordinary con- 
trast between the ideas of spring, freshness 
and light gaiety, evoked by the recollection of 
the May lily, lilium convallium, and the appear- 
ance of the poor fellow whom the army medical 
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corps sent us the next day. Although Le Gallic 
was able to walk he was carried on a stretcher, 
in accordance with the instructions of the 
surgeon who had first attended to him, and 
who evidently feared the consequences of the 
slightest movement. His head was enveloped 
in several layers of gauze, which continued 
round his chin. Thus enframed, his energetic 
face was thrown into relief— pale, hollow- 
cheeked, with dilated eyes, filled with a look 
of animal melancholy, if 1 may so express 
myself. Two months of warfare had passed 
over the enthusiastic lieutenant, who, in the 
plentitude of his strength, had set off at the 
beginning of August. He returned to us, 
worn out at one and the same time by his 
wound and over fatigue, and also by too many 
emotions. However, the fear expressed by 
Mme. Ortegue had not been realized. In his 
deeply injured body, the mind remained intact, 
courage and hope were the same as before. 
He proved it by his first words, when hardly 
installed in his room, and on seeing the tears 
in his cousin’s eyes. 

"You must not cry, Catherine. I’m not 
worth it There could only be one sad thing 
to-day — the victory of the Germans ; and they 
are beaten. As to myself, I’ve never asked 
God for anything so much as to fall facing 
the enemy in a just war.” And with a smile : 
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“ He has spoiled me, since he has granted me, 
in addition, the favour of knowing it.” 

“Come, now, my little Ernest,” said Ortfegue, 
who had insisted on superintending the con- 
veyance of the wounded man, “ don’t talk too 
much. What I want to know is the truth 
regarding that slight hurt of yours. Undo his 
dressing, Marsal, and you, Ernest, answer my 
questions, by monosyllables, so as not to tire 
you. First of all, how many days exactly is 
it since you were wounded ? ” 

“Six.” 

“ And where does it hurt ? Here .^ . . . 
Here ? . . . Here ? , . . ” 

He followed with his hand the anatomy 
of his own neck. Le Gallic stopped him as 
he was following the course of the occipital 
nerves. 

“Yes, there.” 

“ Do you suffer much ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Those are the inner nerves which are 
torn or bruised . . . Any dizziness ? ” 

“ Not just now.” 

Any fever ? . . .” He had placed a ther- 
mometer under his arm. “ None. Have you 
had convulsions ? ” 

“ No.” 

“Good. The mind is intact. . . . Can 
you see my fingers } ” 
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He had placed his two hands at a short 
distance on each side of the temples of the 
wounded man, who replied — 

“ Not very well.” 

1 had finished unwinding the gauze bands. 
Behind the head we perceived a small hole, 
which was all the more discernible owing to 
the fact that care had been taken to shave 
away the hair surrounding it. Ort^gue made 
a long examination of the wound. 

“ I think I can establish your diagnosis,” 
he said at last “ Lesion of the occipital 
bone. A deep and penetrating wound. The 
bullet is still there. It must be lodged in 
the right occipital lobe. There is no need 
to intervene, so long as you have neither 
dizziness, nor fever, nor convulsions. Judging 
by the appearance of the wound, there are 
no splinters. But that is to be verified by a 
discreet trepanation. You can be cured. The 
bullet will become a foreign body that will 
be quite tolerated. Rest in bed, injections 
of morphia to calm that wretched neuralgia, 
and as few movements as possible, so as not to 
displace the projectile. You are very young. 
You will get over this. You have still happy 
days to live, my dear friend.” 

“Not happier than those I have lived in 
the trenches these last few weeks,” replied 
the officer. “ It is a magnihcent thing to be 
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there, under fire, and to say to oneself: ‘At 
any moment 1 may see God face to face/ ” 

“ That will be for another time,” continued 
Ortdgue, in a tone of forced gaiety. “Our 
duty, as doctors, is to prevent those appoint- 
ments. Marsal will rearrange your dressing. 
As to myself, I’m going to rest a little. Do 
you know, my poor Ernest, I’ve been very 
ill since I’ve seen you; I am so still. But I 
was determined not to leave to any one, not 
even him” — he pointed to me — “the task of 
examining you. We' will have you radio- 
graphed to-morrow by Laugel, the most skilful 
man in Paris at that work. I shall be very 
astonished if he does not confirm my diag- 
nosis.” 

He retired from the room, leaving us alone 
- -Mme. Ort^gue and I — by the side of the 
wounded man. He had half-closed his eyes 
and his semi-bandaged head was immobile 
on the pillow. 

“Well,” she began, “you see that it isn’t 
so serious. The Professor is not often wrong, 
and so long as he does not operate . . .” In 
the presence of the wounded man’s silence, she 
insisted : “ You believe what he has told you, 
don’t you ? ” 

“ 1 know what I know,” he replied at last. 
“ I’ve seen, in an ambulance at the front, one 
of my comrades who was hit just in the same 
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^ace. Like me, he was without fever, without 
convulsions, without mental troubles. But he 
died suddenly. That will be my story, but I 
am * cleared,’ as the sailors say with us, do you 
remember ? Let us say no more about myself, 
if you don’t mind ? ” 

“Yes, let us continue to talk. Tell him, 
Marsal, that there are no two wounds alike. 
Come now, tell us how you received yours, 
instead of talking ‘ stuff and nonsense.’ That 
is another homely expression. Do you, also, 
recollect it ? ” 

“Oh, there was nothing heroic,” replied 
the officer, “ nor even interesting in the way I 
was wounded. Such is war. You take part in 
twenty fights ; the bullets will have nothing 
to do with you. And then you enter, as I 
did, a communication trench, to carry an order. 
It is rest time ; a day of dead calm. Just at 
the moment you are unprotected a shell 
arrives, and you are caught, as 1 was, I 
should say stupidly, if it had not happened 
whilst 1 was on duty, and, above all, if I had 
not seen many ordinary soldiers struck down 
under the same conditions without complaint 
And I, too, do not complain. Since the 
beginning of the war my comrades and 1 
have had but one idea: to be not too un> 
worthy of our men. They have been 
splendid.” 
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“ You also, I am sure of it ? " questioned 
Mme. Ortfegue. 

“ I hope that 1 have done my duty,’* he 
continued. “ But let us speak about your 
husband. He said just now that he had been 
ill.” 

I seized the opportunity of being the first 
to reply. 

“ He is better than he was,” I smd, “ and 
we hope ” 

“We hope for nothing,” exclaimed Mme. 
Ort^gue. “ What good is there in lying to my 
cousin, Marsal ? Ernest will see my husband’s 
condition only too clearly. He would ask him 
if he were suffering, and where. He would 
irritate him — ^you know how he is — and use- 
lessly. Yes, Ernest, poor Michel is very ill. 
His days are counted, A word will tell you 
ever5rthing — he has a cancer.” 

For the first time since Ort^gue had left 
the room, the wounded man looked at his 
cousin. An expression of infinite pity replaced 
on his face that of suffering serenity. He 
muttered as though to himself — 

“ You will always find the Cross.*’ Then, 
questioning, “ A cancer ? There is no doubt 
about it ? ” 

“There is no doubt about it.” 

“ And he knows it ? ” 

“ He knows it.” 
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Le Gallic appeared to hesitate. Then, 
seriously, he said — 

“Allow me to put a question to you. 
What stage has he reached, from the point of 
view of his religious ideas ? ” 

“ What stage would you have him reach 
You know quite well that he has never troubled 
himself about those problems.” 

“ Even when face to face with death ? ” 

“ Even when face to face with death,” she 
replied. 

There was another hesitation on Le Gallic’s 
part, and anxiety now in his voice — 

“ But yourself, Catherine ? When we 
were children, you had faith. Not more than 
ten years ago, at the Easter holidays, you were 
almost a girl, and I can see you communicating, 
by my side, in the old Cathedral of Tnfeguier, 
where for centuries those from whom we have 
descended — you and I — received Holy Com- 
munion. Does not the promise in which they 
believed, and in which you believed, return to 
you on the eve of being separated from your 
husband ? ” 

“ What promise ? ” 

“ That of eternal life.” 

“ There is no eternal life.” 

“ I will reply to you in the words of St. 
Paul, which a soldier-priest, who was killed at 
Ypres, repeated to us in the trenches : * If we 
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have hope for this life only, we are the most 
wretched of men.’ ” 

“ The point in question is not whether we 
are wretched, but whether we are keeping to 
the truth.” 

The truth cannot reside in ideas by which 
we can neither suffer nor die.” 

“ Look at me, Ernest, and look at my 
husband,’’ she said, with a strange defiant 
accent. “You will see whether we can neither 
suffer nor die.” And in her turn she left the 
room, adding : “ The Professor wishes you to 
speak as little as possible, and I’ve been making 
you chatter and chatter. I’m going to fetch 
you a nurse, to whom Marsal will give his 
instructions.” Then, with a smile, as though 
to correct the brusqueness of her flight : 
“ Good-bye, Ernest ; but not for long.” 



XVII 

I HAD trembled on hearing those words with 
which she invited the Christian to watch her 
suffer — and die, she had added. To Le Gallic, 
this word applied only to Ortdgue. But / had 
understood that she applied it to herself. She 
had just affirmed anew that determination to 
commit suicide, against which I remained 
inactive, through a sense of prudence, which 
became more and more mingled with remorse. 
Suddenly I caught a glimpse in the wounded 
man of the instrument of that action of which 
I felt myself incapable. He was Mme. 
Ort^gue’s nearest relative, after her mother, 
who had left Paris at the beginning of the 
month of August. For a minute I had thought 
of writing to the former Mme. Malfin-Tr^vis ; 
then given up the idea of introducing this 
^oistic and unintelligent woman into a conjugal 
drrnna of so exceptional a character. I recalled 
the evidence 1 had had when listening to 
Mme. Ort^gue’s confession : the powerlessness 
of reasoning against passion, and that, to 
dominate an exasperated soul, the influx of 
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another soul, with the force of an apostleship, 
was necessary. That force was before me. I 
had only to look at the officer's firm face and 
his eyes, whence streamed, in the midst of his 
suffering, the inner light, to recall the words he 
had spoken at his departure and his recent 
remarks. Believing what he believed and 
with that sincerity, this man would be horror- 
struck at this double suicide. What would he 
not do to prevent it ? Alas ! I had no right 
to inform him, no right to betray a secret 
which 1 had learnt through an indiscretion — 
half involuntary, it is true, but for which I did 
not esteem myself. Who knew, however, but 
that he might guess the truth by himself? 
The few words with which he commented on 
his cousin’s departure revealed to me indeed a 
deep and almost divinatory knowledge of her 
character. I was less astonished at that later, 
when I knew how much he had loved her. 

“ And what do you think. Dr. Marsal ? ” 
he asked me first of all. “ Do you also believe 
in complete negation ? ” 

"No,” I replied; “but no more do I 
believe in affirmation. As regards everything 
connected with the psychic world, my motto 
has long been the epitaph of a doctor of Padua 
of the Middle Ages. It is as follows : ‘ I have 
lived eighty years, I have studied unwearyingly, 
and I have at least learnt one thing : not to 
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ignore my ignorance . . . ignorantiam mtant 
non ignorarc ’ " 

“ Humility is the half of faith," said Le 
Gallic. “ But you heard what my poor cousin 
said ? She asks me to watch her suffer — ^and 
you saw how she hurried away ? What ? She 
suffer — she who has so little strength with 
which to support it } Only pride knows how 
to suffer with a mask as calm as the face of 
faith. But that is only a mask, hiding despair. 
Catherine is filled with doctrines inspired by 
pride ; but she is without pride herself. As a 
girl, she adored her father, and thought as he 
did. Now she loves her husband, and thinks 
as he does. Her personality has ever felt the 
need of support from another. She is a 
woman. What will become of her when 
Ort^gue is taken from her ? ” 

The entrance of the nurse interrupted this 
conversation. Mme. Ort^gue had brought her. 
This time she and 1 went out together. Her 
recent words had brought back to me the 
agitation 1 had felt behind Ortegue’s study 
door on the day of the terrible scene. It was 
as though I had heard a solemn renewal of the 
suicidal compact, and, as then, it was impossible 
for me to be silent. 

Let us go to the radiography room,” 
she had said to me, and arrange the 
negatives.” 
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I followed her, and, when hardly inside the 
room, said abruptly — 

** You told your cousin to watch you suffer 
and die. . . . Die” I repeated. “Are you 
still, then, intending to carry out that terrible 
resolution ? ” 

She did not even look at me, and, walking 
towards a table loaded with negatives, which 
she began to handle, merely replied — 

“ I am.” 

But I noticed that, .despite her apparent 
tranquillity, her hands slightly trembled. This 
sign of emotion, and, above all, the fact that she 
had not flatly stopped me, emboldened me to 
continue. 

“You will do me the justice, madam, to 
admit that I have kept my promise. 1 have 
not spoken a word to the Professor. And with 
you I have never tried to resume our conversa- 
tion of three weeks ago.” 

“ That is true,” she exclaimed ; “ you have 
acted as a friend. 1 have felt that, and must 
thank you.” 

“ Well, madam, I repeat what I said to you 
then, that at the present time your life does 
not wholly belong to you. You heard what 
your cousin Le Gallic said. You have seen 
him. You have been able to judge from him, 
even more than from the other wounded men, 
of the feeling which animates all these soldiers 

K 
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who are fighting for us. Do you not also feel 
that your individual drama is very small by the 
side of this great drama ? ” 

“ Possibly," she interrupted, “but it is my 
drama." 

“ Ah,” I continued, “ do you not feel above 
all that you have no right to think in that way, 
no right to detach yourself from this great 
collective drama in which we ought all to take 
part to the end? Examine your resolution 
carefully. You wished to give your husband 
a little joy, because he was unhappy ? " 

“ Have I not given it him ? ” she asked. 

“Be it so. All the same, iniagine the 
firing line stretching from Dunkerque to Bel- 
fort. Imagine the hundreds of thousands of 
men who are there. These men have wives, 
as you have a husband. They have children, 
mothers, fathers. They have a future. They 
are giving all that They are suffering in their 
flesh. They sleep in the mud, under shell-fire. 
They suffer in their souls, think of the absent 
ones, weep in secret. And so they must con- 
tinue to do. Remember those words of one of 
our wounded men : * To climb up the ladder 
out of the trenches is to mount the scaffold.* 
Nevertheless they climb it. For whom ? For 
France. But France is the sum-total of French 
lives. It is ourselves, 1 repeat. It is all our 
counuysidCi all our towns ; it is Paris and all 
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the houses composing Paris : this Clinique in 
the Rue St. Guillaume and your house on 
the Place des Etats-Unis. These men, at the 
price of their blood, defend all that. Ask 
yourself conscientiously : are they accomplish- 
ing this immense heroic effort for the sake of 
a love adventure, such as a double suicide 
between these four walls } We are destroying 
that effort, each his own share, if we are not 
better because of it.” 

“ Were you a hundred times right,” she 
replied, “ I have given my word.” 

She had been unable to reply. How could 
liielp thinking : suppose some one were to give 
her back her word, would she not be saved ? 
Who was that “ some one ” ? The very person 
who exercised his influence over her and 
whose footsteps 1 heard at that moment in the 
corridor. Was not this an opportunity for pro- 
voking between them one of those explanations 
in which the presence of a third party serves 
to moderate, if one may say so, and even to 
prevent the intemperateness of two excited 
minds that would become incensed with each 
other were the interview a private one ? But 
the Director” had no sooner opened the 
door than 1 judged from his look that he was 
in one of his bad moods, and I heard him say 
to me — 

** Marsal, 1 have reflected. do not think 
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it necessary to wait until to>morrow, neither 
for the radiography — ^you must telephone to 
Laugel — nor for that little exploration for the 
splinters. As to the operation, I am still 
uncertain. He’s such a wreck ! . . . Although 
with a fellow of his tranquil disposition. . . . He’s 
really without nerves. Cerebral life has not 
been awakened in him. A quiet and monoto- 
nous family existence, an ecclesiastical college, 
St. Cyr and the barracks. Everything by rule. 
No initiative. No variety of impressions. 
Men of that type are exactly the sort to 
preserve survivals. This one supplies us with 
a curious example ; the atavistic preservation 
of a mode of thought, stereotyped in him, and 
which he adapts to all circumstances. It is 
serving him to-day.” 

“ But if it serves him, f/toft cher rnattre f . . .” 

1 dared to object. 

” Oh I ” exclaimed Ortegue, “ I should take 
good care not to touch his mental apparatus. 
Besides, I should have my work cut out. 
Impossible to bring such brains as those to the 
scientific point of view, which is essentially 
impersonal. In the case of a Le Gallic, on the 
other hand, the sole question is the destiny of 
the humaiji person. That is the pivot of Re- 
ligion. The pivot of Science is the conception 
of law without finality. To science we are but 
epiphenomena. To a Le Gallic, what he calls 
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his soul is the essential reality. No means of 
comingf to an agreement." 

** Yet the human creature who suilers and 
dies is indeed a reality,” said Mme. Ort^gue. 

“ Those are moments in the condition of 
its organs," replied Ort^gue, “ and these very 
organs are only a series of physico-chemical 
facts, carried along by a movement which has 
had no beginning and which will have no 
end. . . . But what a power heredity is, 
Marsal ! Look at my wife. She knows from 
her father and from me that there are two 
pictures of the physical and moral Universe — 
that of Religion and that of Science. She is 
aware that one of these pictures is painted from 
dreams, the other from nature, and that they 
are irreconcilable. If one is true, the other is 
false. She knows that, and behold she once 
more comes across a relative with’ whom she 
was brought up. He is wounded. She is 
filled with emotion. The impressions of her 
childhood are revived. Momentarily, her per- 
sonality of fifteen years ago superposes itself 
on her present personality, and she no longer 
sees the absurdity of the ideas of this poor 
fellow, who imagines that the good God — he 
calls him good — led him by the hand into that 
communication trench to receive a shell 
specially manufactured for him at Essen ! 
Confess, mon amie,” he was now addressing 
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his wife, “confess that it is madness, sheer 
madness ! ” 

As he laughed sarcastically, when uttering 
the last words, I was stupefied to see Mme. 
Ortegue burst into sobs. 

“ Come now, Catherine,” he cried, “ what 
are you crying for ? . . Pardon me, Marsal, for 
this little domestic scene. . . . But what is the 
matter ? ” 

" That view of the world is too harsh,” she 
said, “ that is all. It hurts me too much.” 

“ Jlfa pauvre enfanty it is precisely with the 
object of making it a little less hard that we 
are in this hospital. . . . Marsal, telephone 
then, immediately, to Laugel for that radio- 
graphy. That’s the safest thing to do.” 



XVIII 


What a conversation ! And how significant ! 
It seemed to me that there was a tremor of 
pity in Ort^gue’s voice when he said, “my poor 
child.” And 1 asked myself, what stage had the 
husband and wife really reached in their terrible 
project ? Had they spoken of it again ? When ? 
In what terms ? How was one to know ? Two 
facts were certain. In reply to my objections, 
she had been able, just now, to make but one 
reply — the cry “ my promise.” He, in the 
presence of her tears, and when she moaned 
over his too harsh view of the world, had 
been moved to pity. He had pitied her for 
faltering, for giving way to nature. That was 
his way. For how many times, during our 
visits through the hospital, I have heard him 
repeat, at the bedside of the sleeping wounded ; 
“ How touching is a suffering human being 
when he simply gives way to nature ! ” Would 
not the sight of his wife’s fear of suicide suffice 
— would he not be the first, in that case, to pro- 
tect her against the temptation which he him- 
self had created in her, perhaps unconsciously, 
the temptation to commit this crime in a horrible 
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delirium of egoism and distress ? Yes, all that 
would have been true of the old Ort^gue, the 
magnificent worker for Science, the triumphant 
investigator from whom there flowed — as I 
have already noted — a never-failing, inexhaus- 
tible stream of altruism. It sprang from his 
temperament. One of my hospital, friends 
said of him : “ The Director is as generous as 
wine.’’ That phrase evoked the Ort^gue of 
yesterday. The man of to-day, this emaciated 
dying man with fixed look, exhausted by the 
drug he was taking, at times somnolent, at 
others angry and suspicious, had nothing in 
common with that other save his intellectual 
lucidity, which was astonishingly persistent. 
The affective parts of his person were attacked 
to the point of being depraved. He refused 
to leave the hospital, owing to the intense 
obstinacy of his pride, which recoiled before 
that supreme step. As his autocar fatigued him 
too much, he now slept in the Rue St. Guil- 
laume. Living thus with him always, enabled 
me to ascertain only too well the moral de- 
composition of his being — more painful to me, 
his pupil, even than his physical decomposition. 
I could follow its curve, day by day, and I im- 
mediately noted that Ernest Le Gallic’s arrival 
at rile Clinique had coincided with a sudden 
fall in that ever-descending line. 

I had a first proof of this in his irony— he 
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who formerly never displayed it towards a 
patient — when, the next day, I brought him the 
result of the radiography and my exploration. 

“No splinters, the wound put in order — 
that’s good. The bullet, as I thought, in the 
right occipital lobe. We must wait. Le Gallic, 
with a brain which has never done any work, 
is in the best possible condition. Hey ! Sup- 
pose we made him think, do you believe that 
that would astonish him?” 

He began to sneer, just as he had done in 
the month of August, at'the time of the officer’s 
first passing visit. It was then but the nervous 
irritability of a sick man. Now, his grimace 
betrayed a maliciousness bordering on hatred. 
1 also detected a look of hatred in his eyes, 
and it was more intense the second day. We 
were proceeding together to the Lily of the 
Valley room. Mme. Ort^gue was standing 
near the door. She came towards us. ex- 
claiming — 

“Not just now. Ernest asked to see the 
Abb6 Courmont I have brought him. . . .” 

“ So,” said her husband, “ when I was look- 
ing for you just now, you were there ? . . .” 

“Certainly. . . 

Ort^gue added nothing. Standing against 
the high corridor window he began with visible 
impatience to drum on the panes with his 
fingers. 
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“ Marsal,” he questioned, “ when you 
aoaisthetized Le Gallic the day before yester' 
day for that small affair, had he already seen 
the priest ? ” 

“Yes," I replied. 

“ The Abb6 must be amused ! ” he resumed, 
shrugging his shoulders. Then, jokingly: 
“ The confession of a soldier who has been on 
campaign, what it must be ! " 

“ Not in this case,” interrupted Mme. 
Ort^gue. 

“And as to the others,” I risked saying, 
• “be indulgent to them, mon chcr mattre. As 
you said so well one day, they are dying 
for us.” 

“ I shall not be the one to reproach them 
for re-populating France,” sneered Ort^gue 
again. “ All the same, our Bayard is a long 
time relating his frolics. Good, it’s over.” 

The door of the Lily of the Valley room 
had just opened, making way for the Chaplain. 
The Abbd Courmont was a man of sixty, small 
statured and very slender, with a wholly fresh 
and wholly pink face, lit up by blue eyes which 
looked, with childish candour, from behind 
gold-rimmed spectacles. His light hair, barely 
turning grey, crowned, flame-like, a face which 
was animated with an ever-exalted enthusiasm. 
A kind of ecclesiastical finesse modified the can- 
did character of this physiognomy, through the 
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blinking in the comer of the eyebrows and the 
smiles which gave proof of a very perspicacious 
mind, combined with an immense kindliness. He 
was known amongst the Parisian clergy for his 
liberalism, which had cost him his curacy at 
Notre-Dame-des-Champs. Ortfegue had ac- 
cepted him at his Clinique for that reason. 
He had been somewhat surprised to find that 
this priest, who was so extremely tolerant, 
possessed also the faith of a missionary. We 
had learnt this concerning him — ^an incident 
truly apostolic in its charity : that at the time 
of the mobilization he had stood in front of 
one of our large railway stations, talking to the 
soldiers, and had thus found the means of con- 
fessing hundreds. Ordinarily, Ortegue looked 
upon him with amused curiosity as a man 
of another century. On that day, however, 
there was a flicker of malicious mockery in his 
eyes and around his mouth, whilst the excellent 
priest was saying, with zealous effusion — 

" Ah ! Madam, your cousin Le Gallic is 
a saint He is truly the soldier according to 
the Gospel.” 

“ Oh, oh ! Monsieur I’Abb^ ! ” exclaimed 
Ortegue, “ say that our cousin is a hero. That 
is correct. But the Gospel — in respect of some- 
one who returns from the battle-field ! I don’t 
often read that book, to whose most astonish- 
‘ ing success in the publishing world I bow. 1 
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recollect, however, a certain Sermon on the 
Mount : Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the children of God. Is not that 
the text ? ” 

“Yes,” said the priest, “but there is also 
the Centurion, a lieutenant like M. Le Gallic, 
whose servant Our Lord healed and whom he 
admired. For he did admire him, Monsieiu* 
le Professeur. He declared: ' 1 have not found 
so great faith, no, not in Israel.’ Note that well. 
He said to the rich. Abandon your riches. He 
did not say to the Centurion, Abandon your 
regiment. And it is the Centurion who has 
marked the mass with his : Domine, non sum 
dignvs. . . . The soldier’s words are repeated 
daily at the altar by the priest, before the 
Communion. The Army has the last word at 
the Holy Sacrifice.” 

“Behold the Gospel militarized, like my 
Clinique,’* replied Ort^gue. “ However, if the 
Centurion's servant had got in his head the 
projectile which our poor cousin is moving 
about in his, the Quack of Nazareth would 
have wasted his time. . . . Without offence, 
Monsieur I’Abb^. You have done your duty ; 
we are going to do ours. Let us go in to our 
Centurion. Are you coming, Catherine ? ” 

“ 1 am going to accompany Monsieur I’Abb^ 
a few steps,” said Mme. Ort6gue. And, I dis- 
tinctly read on the ProfessoPs lips a phrase 
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which he did not permit himself to pronounce : 
“ You are not going to apologize for me, are 
you ? ” 

He contented himself, however, with knitt- 
ing his eyebrows, with a nervousness which his 
wife doubtless interpreted as an order. She 
hardly took the time to exchange two or three 
words with the Chaplain, and was with us 
when we entered the room. 



XIX 


The wounded man, lying on his back, was 
engaged in writing with a stylograph. As 
on the preceding day, there was an expression 
of extraordinary dignity on his emaciated yet 
handsome face and a pure ardour in his light 
and dreamy eyes. 

“ I’ve caught you. Monsieur TOfificer,” said 
Ortegue. “ So, man of discipline, the doctor’s 
orders count for nothing ? Tell me, yes or 
no, did I order you to take absolute rest? 
And there you are at work ! . . . ” 

“ It is not a piece of work,” he exclaimed. 
" 1 am copying a few thoughts for an Image 
Moriuatre, for one of the friends of my 
childhood. You will, perhaps, remember him, 
Catherine, he who managed a sailing-boat so 
well — Fran 9 ois Delanoe ? ” 

** Remember him, I should think I do ! Is 
he dead ? ” 

Killed by my side, eighteen days ago, 
heroically. I wrote a little account of his 
death for a Rennes newspaper. He was 
established in that city as a lawyer. And 
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then I found these pages too shapeless, too 
crude. So I have not sent them.” 

“You have them there?” Mme. Ortegue 
asked. 

“ Yes,” he exclaimed. “ Oh ! they don’t 
amount to much 1 ” 

He withdrew a few sheets from a port- 
folio lying on his bed between a New Testa- 
ment and a Prayer-book. 

“You can even read it aloud,” he added, 
handing the papers. “ This narrative will 
show you, cousin — and you also. Dr. Marsal, 
what our men are. We must love them, you 
see. Theirs is a hard task, as you will hear, 
and how heartily they carry it out ! I heard 
one of them, in the trenches, say to another: 
‘ If I go under fire again, I shall win the cross 
of honour.’ * Or a cross of wood,’ said the 
other. And the first speaker responded : 
* That’s the same thing.’ But read, Catherine.” 

Mme. Ortegue unfolded the sheets and 
began to read. I do not believe that 1 
have experienced, during the whole of this 
war, a more thrilling sensation than that of 
the savage attack which was evoked in the 
presence of one of the combatants, on the 
eve, alas ! of death, by that sweet trembling 
woman’s voice. Brilliantly and distinctly, 
her voice enunciated the technical terms, 
employed quite naturally by the officer, because 
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the picture of the fight — brutal and complete ■ 
— ^was revived in him. She gfrew tender, 
choking down her emotion, on reaching 
passages that were too painful. But here 
is the story, with the title which Le Gallic 
had written at the top, in his big manly hand 
—that of one who goes straight ahead. 

FRANCOIS DELANOE 

MY TESTIMONY 

He died heroically. He was the comrade 
of my childhood, my brother, and, since but 
a week ago, my sergeant. Poor fellow ! 

Ah! that magnificent attack! Everything 
had been minutely prepared. 

The watches of the chiefs of the section 
had been set by each other. We were to 
leave the trenches at five in the morning 
without signal rocket. No knapsacks for 
the men. Two hundred cartridges each. 
In our nosebags, in addition to a tin of bully 
beef and a bit of bread, five grenades. Flasks 
full of water and coffee. Tied on our backs, 
five empty sand-bags, for blocking the con- 
quered communication trenches. 

Before the departure, every one was to 
cut a step with the tool fixed to his belt in 
order to Jump all the quicker over the parapet. 
Afterwaids, not a gun shot. Everything at 
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the point of the bayonet. On arriving over 
there, we were to be at them with hand-grenades 
and daggers. 

At ten minutes to hve, 1 said : Look to 
your things. Is everything ready? Atten- 
tion I " 

Then, once more, I felt that sinking feel- 
ing, that moist warmth in all my limbs which 
is not a sign of fear, but which no human 
force can master. No human force, but 
divine strength ! Delanoc — he and I had made 
our communion the night before — was by my 
side, and he said to me in a low voice — 

I shall be killed to-day ; of that I am sure.” 

“ Are you frightened ? ” I exclaimed 
laughingly. 

“No. I have never known the value 
of life better. It is so beautiful when one 
can give it to a holy cause ! And never has 
it been easier for me to die, because I have 
never felt God so near.” 

Whilst he was speaking the pale and slowly 
coming light of day gave him a phantasmal 
appearance, the beauty of an apparition. That 
light drove before it, around us, a heavy and 
wet fog which seemed to proceed, like a 
shroud, from the cubes and pickets of our 
barbed-wire entanglement. During the night 
the sappers had made passages in it which 1 
could see distinctly. 


L 
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Delano^ suddenly said to me — 

“ Listen, that is one of our home birds.” 

I heard a lark saluting the awakening ol 
that cold morning of early autumn. 

Everything appeared grey and distant to 
me. I could perceive nothing of our goal. At 
three hundred yards, I guessed their trenches 
from the black and gaping eyes on a level with 
the ground. Loop-holes, close together and 
well guarded, were cut in the marly embank- 
ment I had made a thorough inspection 
of the ground, the day before, through my 
glasses. I knew the exact position of the 
four machine guns which flanked their defences 
and made approach to the curtains and lines 
of retreat almost impossible. 

If, unfortunately, our big gun had failed, 
at the hour of the attack, to furnish its maximum 
of work, if their barbed-wire entanglements 
were still intact, the result was a mathematical 
certainty : we should all be mowed down. 

Delanoe knew that, as well as I did. He 
also said — 

Three hundred metres at the point of the 
bayonet is an absurdity. But look.” 

He pointed out to me, about two hundred 
yards away, a barely visible depression in 
the ground which provided the necessary angle 
for sheltering the men when lying down. It 
was a possible salvation, allowing time to 
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let the second line of reinforcements come up 
to us before setting off again! He added, 
“ We stand a fair chance.” 

Five minutes to five : “ Fix bayonets ! ” 

There was a long rustling of steel, accom- 
panied by rapid Hashes. The men gripped 
their rifles. Delanoe and 1 looked in their 
faces. 

Ah 1 brothers of two months of suffering 
and hope, — humble brothers whom we are 
about to precipitate, by a gesture, into the 
furnace, how we should like to kiss your poor 
sun-burnt, hollow faces I 

Which of those, full of ardour and youth, 
are soon about to fall ? 

Just at that minute, and as though a current 
had united our thoughts, I felt his hand take 
mine. “ Farewell, Ernest.” " Ati revoir, 
Fran 9 ois,” I replied. But again, and so 
seriously, he said : “ Farewell.” 

Five o’clock I five o’clock ! “ Now, boys, 

forward I for the sake of France I ” 

At a single bound every ki^i, every 
bayonet, every man was out of the dark 
trench. The serried line was in movement, 
trampling down the tall grass. 

They have seen us I 

Pop I pop I pop I . . . The machine-guns 
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8plutt«%d forth incessantly. The bullets met 
us full in the face. 

" Quicker ! ” Oh ! the dull sound of pierced 
flesh and shattered bones, the stifled cry and 
the last oath of your neighbour who rolls to 
the ground, cursing the Boche ! 

“Quicker!" Their curtain fire is now 
jerky and unsteady. Shrapnel lash us in the 
face, burst within three yards of our heads. 
“ Quicker, boys, we shall have them I ” 

“Take cover!” It was the shelter, for 
two minutes, — the blessed ridge. Flat on 
our stomachs, silent and breathless, we recover 
our wind. 

“Delanoti? ..." 

Ah I Delanoe is bleeding. He is pale. 
Blood pours from his cheek on to his light- 
coloured capote. 

“ Hit?” 

'* Jaw pierced. It's nothing.” 

“ Return to the rear and have it dressed.” 

“ To the rear ? You're joking. Never.” 

“You musi go. As your lieutenant, I 
order you.” 

“And I, as your friend, remain by your 
side.” 

Already I Here comes the line of reinforce- 
ments* which reach us and spread out For 
the second time I rise and shout to my men-— 
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" Up, lads ! Cheerily ! forward ! ” 

Then comes the rush, the advance amidst 
wild yells. A hundred yards at full speed. 
A few seconds. “ Forward ! Forward ! ” 
With lowered heads, thumping hearts, clenched 
teeth, and stumbling, we are carried towards 
the white line which I can now see and which 
belches forth death incessantly. “ Forward ! 
. . . Forward ! . . . Forward ! ” And then 
comes the shock of bodies which jump, cast 
themselves into an abyss, fall to with the 
points of their weapons in the flesh of others, 
who, crushed, beseech or dee along the 
trench. Then comes the horrible hand-to- 
hand struggle, knife in hand, and wounded 
men locked in deadly embrace. 

“ Barrier to the left, quick, quick ! . . .” 

“ Kamerad ! Kamerad ! . . .” 

“ Assassins ! Cowards 1 Ruffians I Louvain ! 
Termonde! . . . The sand-bags! The loop- 
holes! . . . The loop-holes! . . . Vive la 
Prance / . . .” 

• ■ • ••••• 

The resplendent sun — God’s sun — the sun 
of the great days of peace and labour and 
Christianity, rose in the heavens. It was as 
though it shone for our victory. Everywhere 
there was silence, that terrible silence which 
comes afterwards, and which nevermore will 
be broken by that ringin&r “ Present ! ” of so 
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many of our men who have fallen on the plain. 
Anguish-stricken and with a lump rising in 
my throat, 1 called out : ** Delano^ ! Delano^ I 
Delanoc; ! . . . ” 

I found him with his face to the earth. 
Death had wreaked itself on his poor proud 
soldier’s face. There, again — this time by a 
grenade — he had been struck, mutilated and 
killed, but without touching the string of his 
scapulary, and upon his heart there lay the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. Cor Jesu, spes in te 
morientium, miserere nobis,'* 

“I had still another reason for not pub- 
lishing that,” said Le Gallic, when his cousin 
had handed him back the sheets. “ 1 did not 
want the mother to know of the disfigurement 
of this son whom she loved so dearly. She it 
is who has entrusted me with the little task 
for which you reproach me, cousin. But I 
have finished it. Mme. DelanoS wishes to 
send this Memento to all the men of her son’s 
section. Now that you know how he died, 
Catherine, you must tell me if the words I 
have chosen appear to you suitable ...” 

He handed Mme. Ort^gue another — a 
single sheet. She read it, this time in silence. 
When about to hand it back to the wounded 
man, Ort^ue intervened : 

« May the unbeliever see it ? ” 
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“Naturally,” said the officer, "and Dr. 
Marsal also.” 

I have them before me at this very moment, 
those texts which I copied out the same evening. 
I transcribe them such as they arc. 1 also, 
like Le Gallic, am writing my testimony. I 
am supplying a document regarding two ways 
of interpreting the problem of death. These 
texts chosen by the Breton officer for the 
Image Mortuaire of his companion-in-arms 
represent, better than any commentary, one 
of these two ways. Placed side by side with 
this battle story, they illumine it and are 
illumined by it. We have here, it seems to 
me, gathered into a revelatory epitome, the 
whole psychology of the DelanoSs and Le 
Gallics. For these “centurions of the 
Gospel,” as the priest called them, are legion 
in our army, and Le Gallic was so sincere 
that he realized in person the perfect type 
of a certain class of men, who are all will- 
power in action, all faith in prayer ; and action 
leads them to prayer, just as prayer leads 
them to action. The symbol of this state 
of mind is the sword, the instrument of battle, 
when you take it by the hilt. At rest and 
planted in the earth, it is the cross. Are 
such individuals, as Ort^gue made out, mere 
examples of atavism? How is it, then, that 
the country, in the hour of supreme danger, 
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finds them to be exactly the workers it 
requires ? How is it that their energies 
accord with the most vital necessities of the 
Society of which they are members? How 
is it that their way of feeling and thinking 
is that which leads to the greatest output 
from the national organism ? 

At the top of his project for the Image 
Moriuaire, Le Gallic had traced a cross with 
the legendary device : In hoe signo . . . ; then 
the following quotations, each with its source : 

Moriamur in simplicitate nostra. 

The Maccabees. 


For I am a man under authority, having 
soldiers under me: and I say to this man, 
Go, and he goeth ; and to another, Come, and 
he cometh ; and to my servant, Do this, and 
he doeth it. 

St. Matthew viii. 9. 


But he was wounded for our transgressions, 
he was bruised for our iniquities : the chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon him, and with 
his stripes we are healed. 


Isaiah liii. 5. 
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Grant* O God of armies, that what 
appears mean to other men I may find beauti- 
ful. Ah ! if truly You are there, in that 
consecrated wafer, deign to see that I am 
not wicked, and that I also am worthy of 
giving my life for an idea. 

From “ The Call to Arms,'" the 
book of my friend. Lieutenant 
Ernest Psichari, Renan's grand- 
son, killed in action, with his 
rosary on his arm. 


Blessed be he who inscribed Hope on the 
tomb. 

Written in a Prayer-book in the 
handwriting of Taine's daughter. 


For as the sufferings of Christ abound 
in us, so our consolation also aboundeth by 
Christ. 

//. Corinthians i. 5. 


Jesus Christ completes His passion in us. 

Pascal, 
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** I’ve read somewhere a report of * the 
autopsy on Pascal’s brain,” said Ort^gue, on 
handing me the Memento ; *' I must find it for 
you, Ernest. I confess, however, my inability 
to see the connection between the scenes of 
carnage which you have described — necessary, 
I admit, courageous, I also admit, but ferocious, 
as you will agree — and these sentences of a 
transcendental idealism.” 

“ There is a connection, however,” said Le 
Gallic. 

“ And what may it be ? ” 

“ Sacrifice.” 

“And then,” exclaimed Ort^gue without 
replying, “ if Mme. Ortegue finds a little 
consolation in this reading. I’ve no objection. 
On the other hand. I’ve a good deal of ob- 
jection to you reading old books in search of 
these or other quotations. What I want is 
absolute rest and immobility for your head. 
For you must suffer cruelly, when writing, 
with a lesion in a whole bunch of nerves in 
your occipital region. Have they given you 
your injection of morphia this morping, and 
what was the dose ? ” 

“ He refused it,” said Mme. Ortegue. 

** What ! refused it ? ” exclaimed the Pro- 
fessor. 

Yes,” replied Le Gallic. “ The suffering 
is great, but supportable. Even if it were 
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not, I should support it, rather than suppress 
it. Do you recollect, cousin, what 1 said 
to you on the occasion of my passing visit 
here — that one must pay for oneself and, if 
one can, for others ? That is why I try to 
have the strength to suffer, though it were 
only for those who do not possess that 
fortitude.” 

Ort^gue’s dark face suddenly contracted. 

“ Who are you referring to ?” he exclaimed 
in a sharp tone. 

“To no one in particular." 

“Yes, you are referring to me — to me,” 
resumed Ort^gue, violently. “ And owing 
to some one having related to you . . . 
But who has been speaking to you here } ” 
He was seized with a veritable fit of anger. 
Walking towards me. ... “Was it you, 
Marsal ? ” But before I could even raise my 
hand to make a gesture of denial, he said: 
“No. You are a devoted friend, you are.” 
Then, turning towards his wife : “ It was you, 
Catherine. It was you. I do not wish you 
to remain a moment longer in this room. I 
do not wish you to return. Do you hear, I 
forbid ; you ^ Go out ! I tell you to go 
out!” 



XX 


Mme. ORTkGUE obeyed, without a word or a 
gesture. All three of us remained as it were 
stupefied by this inexcusable outburst, the 
shame of which was already felt by the one 
who was responsible for it He had sat down, 
still trembling all over, and kept his eyes off 
us. 1 feared that Le Gallic might also give 
way to some act of violence. He had turned 
very red, then very pale, like a man agitated 
by a fit of indignation, immediately suppressed. 
Ort^gue was the first to break this painful 
silence by saying to the wounded man, simply, 
as though he had come into the room merely 
for a medical purpose : 

“ Will you let me feel your pulse, my dear 
Ernest? ’’ 

He had taken off his glove. His fingers, 
blackened by jaundice, rested on the young 
man’s white wrist. 

“No weakening,” he continued, “ no irregu- 
larity. That is a good sign. . . . Still without 
dizziness, lying in bed? Good again. . . . 
You can hear me well ? Yes. . . . No feeling 
of oppression ? No sickness ? . . .” 
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All these questions indicated a secret 
fear that a bulbar syndrome might suddenly 
seriously compromise a situation which, though 
apparently calm, was charged with redoubtable 
possibilities. 

" Condition stationary,’* he concluded, turn- 
ing towards me and drawing on his glove, 
** therefore favourable. My prognostic remains 
the same: he has every chance of getting 
better. Rest. More rest. And still more 
rest.” 

He had arisen and appeared to hesitate 
for a moment Then, biting his moustache, 
he said, in a low voice, which was no longer 
supported by the affirmative and authoritative 
tone of the Director laying down his opinion — 

“Certain silences are lessons, Ernest. I 
have understood yours. 1 am very ill, as you 
know, and I have not always control over my 
nerves. ... It is true, I take morphia, and I 
do not wish to suffer. With my ideas, I am 
right, as you, with yours, are right in wishing 
to suffer. To a monist like myself, suffering 
is a useless horror. I am not frightened of 
it. I fear nothing. I find it absurd, that is 
all. That being stated, did my wife tell you 
that 1 took morphia, yes or no ! ” 

“Never,” replied Le Gallic. “I give you 
my word.” 

“ Knowing her, 1 ought to have been certain 
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of It,” continued Ort^gue. “ I have done her 
a wrong, her of all people,” he repeated 
desperately. “There are times when I’m 
a poor sort of man, Ernest, a very poor sort 
of' man. I had no need of this proof to 
know that our mind is merely the expression 
of our organic condition. I have just had a 
veritable psychical raptus. It is over. Friend, 
be kind to me. Permit your cousin to be one 
of your nurses. I beg you.” 

“Cousin,” exclaimed Le Gallic, “will you 
allow me to be absolutely frank with you ? ” 

“Certainly,” said Ort^gue. I saw from 
the trembling of his mouth that his recent 
irritation was returning. 

“Well,” replied the officer, in the same 
reflective and scrupulous tone, “ I beg you 
not to insist. Do not see in my prayer any- 
thing more than this — an earnest desire that 
my last days may be as it were a retreat, that 
they may be undisturbed by needless anxieties. 
For these, I feel, are my last days, and you 
yourself. . .” — here he interrupted Ortfegue’s 
denial — “have just proved to me, by your 
questions, how much you are still hesitating 
in your diagnosis. In any case” — this in 
answer to a fresh denial — “ it is not impossible 
that these may be my last days. That is suffi- 
cient to make me desire to employ every minute 
in preparing myself. The Fiat is still only 
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on my lips. It has not been completely uttered 
in my heart. I require peace. At the present 
moment, you present to me the noble spectacle 
of a man who, having given way to a fit of 
impatience quite explainable, punishes himself 
by an act of generosity. 1 have always 
observed, during my life, that these heaven- 
ward movements, after a weakness, are, from 
the small to the great, characteristic of fine 
natures. But why were you impatient and 
irritated.^ Because, my cousin and I, being 
more than relatives, lifelong friends, you sup- 
posed she might have informed me of the 
trials through which you are passing together. 
That susceptibility of the heart will return. It 
is so natural 1 In any case, again, it may 
return. That is a sufficient reason for not 
desiring to have my cousin as a nurse. At 
any rate let us wait” — Ort^gue’ was visibly 
getting more and more nervous — “let us wait 
until to-morrow. We will speak about it more 
coolly. There is no hurry.” 

“ Ernest, you make me painfully aware of 
the fact that I have not been myself,” said 
Ort^gue. “ For a Christian, you are somewhat 
lacking in charity.” 

With these words he went away. I was 
about to follow him, when the wounded man 
retained me, saying — 

“Do me a service. Dr. Marsal. I know 
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that M. I’Abb^ Courmont is going out this 
afternoon. If he has not yet left the hospital, 
1 should like to see him again before he goes. 
By sending him to me, you will greatly oblige 
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A NURSE with whom I came face to face on 
the staircase told me that she had just met 
the Chaplain in the courtyard. I hastened on. 
He had already passed the entrance. 1 only 
overtook him at the comer of the Rue Saint 
Guillaume and the Rue de Crenelle. The 
poor Abb6 made a gesture of dismay on seeing 
me coming towards him with bare head and 
in my hospital blouse. 

Is the lieutenant worse ? ” he asked, thus 
proving how great an interest he took in his 
“ Centurion.” 

“No,” I replied, “but he wishes to see 
you.” And I laid stress on the wounded man's 
almost anxious insistence, without relating, of 
course, the painful episode which had preceded 
and, as I comprehended, provoked it. 

“ I’ll go,” said the priest, simply. He now 
opposed to my curiosity that atonic face which 
I knew so well — that which we doctors assume 
at consultations. Whilst accompanying him, 
he asked me unexpectedly — 

“ Do you think, doctor, that the lieutenant 
might be taken, without danger, to another 

M 
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hospital ? I mean to sayj for instance^ to the 
country ? ” 

“ Certainly not, Monsieur I’Abbc*. The Pro- 
fessor would never permit it. But why ? ” 

Because, with such different convictions, 
and nervous as M. Ort^gue is, 1 fear a conflict 
between them. M. Le Gallic is a great soldier. 
Notwithstanding that, or because of that, 
perhaps, he possesses so sensitive a heart ! ” 

With these words, the meaning of which 
was certainly vague, he left me. I saw in 
them an indication, as well as in the sugges- 
tion of a transfer, that the stay at the Clinique 
was regarded by the confessor — and also, 
doubtless, by the young man himself— not 
without anxiety. Did the prospect of a clash 
of ideas with his cousin's husband justify this 
fear on the officer’s part, and especially its 
communication to the priest.^ Why had he 
summoned him now, immediately after Ort^- 
gue’s offer ? His ardent piety must have made 
him accessible to all scruples. There suddenly 
rose before my mind’s eye the serious expres- 
sion on his face when listening to that offer. 
I heard the almost imploring tone with which 
he spoke of the calm necessary during his last 
days. No, the believer did not fear a clash 
of ideas with the atheist. He was in fear of 
his own heart. 1 also recalled a ** certain 
sermon on the mount,” as Ort^gue put it. I 
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had myself read over and over again those 
fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters of the Gospel 
according to St Matthew, the classic piece 
of that ‘*most astonishing success in the 
publishing world,” to quote once more the 
ironical Ortfegue. A verse, the profound psy- 
chology of which I have always admired — 
the flash of light thrown on the relations 
between thought and action — came back to 
me : “ But I say unto you, That whosoever 
looketh on a woman- to lust after her hath 
committed adultery with her already in his 
heart.” 

“ Behold the true motive. He loves her.” 

These words had no sooner been expressed 
in my mind than they brought conviction, and 
whilst going from room to room — it was in 
the afternoon — to verify the carrying out of 
the morning’s orders, my imagination wandered 
far away indeed from the sad sights of the 
hospital. It carried me to Tr6guier, that ancient 
and pious town, ennobled by its cathedral, 
and to that Breton country-side where Ernest 
Le Gallic and Catherine Malfin-Tr6vis had 
wandered together at the age of fifteen. My 
old hypotheses regarding the past of the two 
cousins again took shape. They became 
clearer. I caught a glimpse of an innocent 
and far-off idyll, transformed in her case into 
a dim recollection, but which in his had become 
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a pa^lon. At fifteen, a youth and a auidec 

are truly of the same age. They love each 
other or they think they love each other. At 
twenty, this parity of age exists only as regards 
dates. The young woman who can marry, 
found a home, become a mother, already 
reaches a more advanced stage of life than 
the belated one of the young man who has 
just finished his studies and whose career is 
not yet begun. The outlined idyll appears 
to the young woman as child’s play. She is 
now attracted towards the man who can be 
her support, towards the prestige of strength 
in the fulness of its maturity. She forgets 
the naive romance wholly made up of dreams 
— the romance in which no word of love was 
uttered and the only episodes of which were 
quickened heart-throbs, over-protracted walks, 
proffered and accepted nosegays, a dress put 
on more often than another because it was 
becoming. When she thinks of those mild 
emotions the young woman smiles and fails 
to recognize herself in them. But the young 
man does not forget so quickly, and if he is 
a Le Gallic, one of those steadfast and dreamy 
Bretons, timid and meditative, in whom time 
engraves impressions, instead of effacing them, 
he continues to love the little betrothed of 
his fifteenth year, with a painful and increasing 
passion. It is a wound which bleeds within 
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him and which he conceals, above all from the 
one who has caused it. He would be angry 
with himself if he were to utter a word of 
reproach or complaint, and he takes a dolorous 
pleasure in remaining all the more faithful the 
more he has been misunderstood. If she and 
he were not of the same family, absence would 
cure him, but he sees her incessantly. If he 
gave way, like his companions, to the tempta* 
tions of sensual pleasure, this romantic flower 
would shrivel up with him as with them, but he 
is a Le Gallic and devout. His purity nourishes 
his amorous fervour. She whom he loves is 
married. He excuses himself for continuing 
to cherish her only on condition that he forbids 
himself the most insignificant liberties. How 
everything thus became clear in Le Gallic’s 
conduct, and everything, at the same time, in 
Ortdgue’s attitude ! When one loves a wife 
as ardently as he loved his, one has a sort 
of divination of the feelings she inspires. 
Ort^gue knew by intuition Le Gallic’s secret, 
which up to now was unknown to Mme. 
Ort^gue. I comprehended that also — that this 
woman had always looked upon her cousin as 
rather a child and with a child’s simple mind. 
Wife and daughter of distinguished scientists, 
she had never perceived what 1 had glimpsed 
at the time of the officer’s first visit to the 
Cliniqm^ what I had just established at the 
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wounded man’s bedside: the extraordinaiy 
amplitude of interior life given him by his 
religious faith. Was she beginning to make 
this discovery in the presence of such heroism, 
such resignation, such charity, such certainty ? 
Evidently Ort^gue feared it. His ht of jealousy 
was explained then, and also the wounded 
man’s desire that he should be spared that 
supreme trial. What a temptation, and how 
strong, to feel oneself, at last, known, undei> 
stood, perhaps loved ! 
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This was one of those psychological con- 
structions which 1 have so often built up in my 
existence. Without doubt, this wretched in- 
firmity of mine, my lameness, by placing me 
somewhat apart from .others, has made me 
rather a spectator than an actor in the tragi- 
comedy of life. I have observed a good deal. 
I have used my imagination to a great extent. 
I have been greatly and often deceived. Not 
this time. My fear of seeing the accomplish- 
ment of the crime — as I continued to call the 
project of a double suicide — strained all my 
faculties of observation ; and that I saw clearly 
into the sudden intellectual interest aroused 
in Mme. Ort^gue by her cousin’s moral 
attitude was proved to me almost immediately. 

How did the Abbd Courmont manage to 
dissipate Le Gallic’s scruples ? Did he treat 
them as mere imagination ? Or else did he 
look upon Mme. Ortegue’s presence at the 
wounded man’s bedside as a possible means 
of converting her, and, who knows, the 
Professor also ? The fact remains that a 
tacit agreement was come to, and that the 
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young woman began to render her cousin a few 
of a nurse’s services. She assisted in the 
dressing of his wound. She saw to his meals. 
Although he obviously avoided long talks with 
her, the few words which escaped from him 
from time to time regarding his interpretation 
of life, the judgments which he delivered on 
men and things, the books which she saw him 
read, all the revelations also of the wealth of 
his soul engrossed her. Already sufficiently 
to make her ask me, after forty-eight hours of 
those cares — 

'*Marsal, have you known many devout 
persons in your life ? ” 

“None other than my mother. I mean 
to say ; really known. But the characteristic 
of the sincere religious person is that he hides 
himself. Again a rule of the Gospel and once 
more in the ‘ certain sermon ’ : ‘ But f/iou, 

when thou prayest, enter into thy closet^ and 
when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father 
which is in secret * ” 

“But have you observed, among those 
whom you have known to be sincerely devout 
persons, even without knowing them intimately, 
that their belief gives them strength ? ” 

“ I don’t quite understand you. To believe 
is itself strength.” 

“ 1 have framed my question badly. 1 
should like to know this: do you think that 
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the strength displayed by my cousin, to-day 
when his suffering is so great, yesterday 
when face to face with death, which he braved 
so coolly, comes from his ideas or his 
character ? ” 

“ From both,” I replied, “ for they are 
connected.” 

“ It is, however, very astonishing,” she 
insisted, ** that one can find strength in 
complete error.” 

She was only at the stage of astonishment. 
A few days later, I heard her — to my own 
great surprise — hold with her husband a dis- 
cussion which very clearly indicated the evo- 
lution taking place in her mind. 

What do you think Le Gallic said to me 
just now ? ” Ort^gue began. “ I’ll give you a 
thousand times to guess it in. He, an officer 
and present on the occasion, says that the 
Battle of the Marne was a miracle. . . . Why ? 
Because, it appears, it can never be explained 
strategically. ‘Well,’ I replied to him, ‘say 
that it cannot be explained, that we do not 
know the necessary conditions sufficiently well 
to give an explanation, but there is one.’ ‘ Yes, ’ 
he said, * a supernatural explanation.’ Confess, 
Marsal, that it is astonishing to Rnd any one, 
in 1914, thinking like that But you can’t ac- 
count for these secular stereotyped minds. ...” 
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*‘The unknown, however, exists in the 
world,” exclaimed Mme. Ort^gue. 

“ There's nothing but the unknown,” he 
replied. 

“Well then ...” 

She hesitated. He insisted— 

“ Well then, what ?” 

“Then Le Gallic’s hypothesis may be as 
true as any other ? ” 

“ Reason a little,” he continued. “You do 
not know what the next room contains at this 
moment.^ Does it follow that you have the 
right to think that it contains a centaur or a 
unicorn, — fabulous animals ? We do not know 
what the unknown is. We know quite well 
what it cannot be.” 

“ All the same,” she said, “ the Hertzian 
waves, radium, before they were discovered 

99 

• • • 

“ What are you driving at ? ” interrupted 
Ort^gue. 

“ This ; that forces, of the very existence 
of which we are unaware, may be at work in 
the universe. When Le Gallic speaks of the 
supernatural, he docs not affirm anything 
else.” 

“ 1 beg your pardon, he does not say that 
these forces are possible, but gives them out 
as real.” 

“But,” she replied, “if there was not a 
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part of reality, whatever it may be, in his 
beliefs, how could he obtain strength from it ? 
That which acts on the real is necessarily 
real.” 

That which is acting on him is his 
ideas, and a false idea determines volition as 
much and sometimes more than a true idea.” 

At this point 1 could not help intervening. 
The objections raised by Mme. Ort^gue 
presented too great an analogy to those which 
haunted my mind during recent weeks to 
prevent me doing so. The discussion now 
interested me on my own account. 

“ Is that quite correct, mon cker maitre 
I asked. “Certainly a false idea may make 
us act, but our action very quickly collides 
with the reality which confronts us with a 
contradiction.” 

“ And don’t you find that reality confronts 
us with a contradiction to Le Gallic’s mystic 
phantasmagoria ? Why this terrible war 
itself should. . . .” 

“ 1 do not, mm cker maitre. He interprets 
the war and adapts himself to it.” 

“Was I not right?” he cried. " Primb 
purgare. The virus is reappearing in you 
also. I appeal to the intelligence of both 
of you, not to your sensibility or your imagi- 
nation. Neither our desires nor our dreams 
count for anything in the search for truth. 
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It is a question of forming a conception of 
the world in accordance with the data of 
scientific experimentation — data which we 
ought to have the courage to regard as 
intangible. Now, among all our conceptions 
one alone does not contradict these data ; 
an eternal and infinite energy, ever identical 
in its elements and laws, which creates, destroys, 
renews inexhaustibly, without beginning and 
without end, and consequently without object. 
Everything which exists — individual, species, 
planet — arose from this indistinct abyss and 
falls back into it. We do not know the limit 
of the power of this energy. Its laws are 
constant, but we do not know^them all. Hence 
those obscurities which we call mysteries, 
and which are merely interferences. We place 
desires and dreams in them. Behold the 
Supernatural ! It is true that if we were 
to speak to Le Gallic on the subject of 
interferences. . . . But perhaps, after all, 
he knows there are luminous waves, and 
that when they strike against each other there 
is a diminution of light. He must have done 
a certain amount of physics to get into Saint 
Cyr. Little good it has done him !...*’ 
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He uttered the last little phrase with such 
bitterness that the conversation was brought 
to an abrupt conclusion. Jealousy was again 
gnawing at his heart. His wife certainly 
noticed it as I did. 1 observed that, during 
the days which followed this talk, her visits 
to the wounded man’s room began to be less 
frequent. Every now and then she sent a 
nurse to replace her. On the other hand, her 
assiduity towards her husband increased still 
more. She incessantly returned to his office 
when he was resting there. “ Where is he ? ” 
She let her eyes leave him hardly for a moment, 
was alarmed by his slightest display of im- 
patience, was eager to disarm him by foreseeing 
his slightest fancies. 1 also noticed that 
this redoubling of her attentions seemed to 
increase Ort^gue’s irritability, instead of 
calming him. He became the ungrateful 
patient who reproaches those who nurse him 
for his disease. “Who is the person whom 
CEdipus detests the most.^” said one of my 
patients, a tabetic, to me one day, when I 
reproached him for his harshness towards 
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a relative who lavished her devotion on 
him. “ Antigone, because every minute she 
proves to him that he is blind.” In spite of 
myself, in the presence of Ort^gue’s increasing 
injustice towards his wife, I recalled that 
cynical declaration, and fell that beneath the 
witticism was hidden, alas ! a sad human truth. 

But was there only injustice in Ort^gue ? 
Ves, for any one who would look merely at acts. 
But when you know a household, as I now knew 
this one, in all its most intimate details, acts 
are nothing. Feelings are everything. Had 
Mme. Ort6gue fled from the Clinigzte, unable 
to bear the sight of her husband’s decadence, 
the sick man might have shown less rancour. 
He might have said to himself: “To see 
me thus pains her too much. She loves me 
still.” But to him, as to me, this multiplication 
of little material cares betrayed a constant 
voluntary effort. Above all, that systematic 
flight from, that shunning of her cousin, proved 
that she was struggling. Against what P 
Against the invasion of her heart, not perhaps 
by a new affection, but by a fresh interest. 
Another male personality had become living 
to her. Language is so clumsy an algebra, 
when it is a question of translating shades 
of sentiment, the formulae float about in such 
a condition of approximation, that I cannot 
find words precise enough to interpret a moral 
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situation the cruel stages of which I have 
recognized so well, the drama of a soul which 
has reached, as regards another, a sort of 
saturation point, and discovers with terrible 
remorse this termination of the tenderness of 
the past That term — saturation point — is very 
technical, very brutal. It expresses so exactly 
Mme. Ort^gue’s incapability of experiencing 
a fresh emotion for her husband I On the 
other hand, everything was new in the 
sensations given her by the poetry suddenly 
revealed in the comrade of her childhood. 
She had known him as an obedient child, a 
good young man, a Saint Cyrian noted for 
his studious diligence, and an industrious 
ofheer. She met him again in the character 
of a Crusader, and this at a time when her 
affection for her husband, always more imagi- 
nary than real, existed merely in her will- 
power. When she told me, in our tragic 
conversation, of her horror of women who 
love a second time, who abjure their own 
past, this confession slipped from her : “ The 
most terrible thing is that, whilst living, and 
in spite of oneself, one changes!” She was 
already defending herself against the exhaustion 
of her sensibility. The folly of her offer to 
die with her husband had had as its motive 
not merely the irresistible need of consoling 
his terrible distress. She had wished to furnish 
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herself with a proof that she remained abso* 
lutely, blindly faithful to her love. How 
could she keep up this illusion, now that a 
feeling was springing up by her side — a feeling 
all the stronger through its being accompanied 
by a spiritual revival ? The piety of her girl- 
hood before the hypnotism of the paternal mind 
turned her into an unbeliever, was obscurely 
awakened in her heart. At the same time, 
she discovered in it traces of agitations which 
had been less felt than dreamt about, the 
recollection, formerly obliterated, now suddenly 
revived, of the silent romance of her fifteenth 
year. In the course of the remarks which 
the nurse and the wounded man exchanged 
in my presence, and in that of Ort^gue, 
according to circumstances, the words “Do 
you remember ? ” passed and re-passed inces- 
santly. The old pla 3 rmates went back to 
scenes insignificant to everybody save them- 
selves. Ort^gue was absent from them, but 
was not this, to his wife, one of the attractions 
of these evocations ? They served her as 
a relaxation from the present nightmare. 

Perhaps also — I set down this idea only as 
a hypothesis — ^this was an effect of that psychic 
environment to the subject of which 1 am ever 
returning. By what signs do we recogniae 
the presence of a form of energy, — for instance, 
electricity ? By the fact that it impresses us 
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directly, or else is transformed into another 
form of energy, which impresses us in its turn. 
Light and heat belong to the first group, 
electricity to the second. We cannot perceive 
it directly, hence the explanation for it being 
so long unknown. The existence of a psychic 
medium, independent of nerve centres, and 
whence these would draw their force, is there- 
fore possible. Does not Blainville’s formula, 
that the brain is the substratum and not the 
organ of thought, contain a hypothesis 
analogous to my own ? But I am wandering 
from the point. I would merely connect to a 
more general law a telepathic, or more correctly 
telesthetic phenomenon, which 1 myself have 
observed. Myers defined it as “the trans- 
mission of impressions of any kind whatso- 
ever between one brain and another, inde- 
pendently of any known sensorial path.” 
Goethe, who possessed a great scientific mind, 
also said : “ One soul can, by its very 

presence, act strongly on another.” Was not 
the mental purchase which Le Gallic began to 
obtain over Mme. Ort^gue an action of that 
order? He loved her passionately and, as 1 
have since learnt, against his will. There can 
be no doubt that he associated her with the 
continual dialogue with God which his prayers 
and meditations prolonged indefinitely. Every- 
thing happened as though radiations emanating 

N 
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from this secret fount of love enveloped and 
influenced the young woman. Such are two 
poles connected by a magnetic current. But 
whoever says current, says conducting medium. 
Perhaps indeed — I pass to the point of view 
Le Gallic himself would have taken — I was 
merely witnessing one of those miracles which 
are invisible to the unbeliever, and which, 
to tliose with faith, are of daily occurrence ? 
Yes, perhaps the wounded man’s ardent 
prayers exorcized the spell which had been 
burdening the unhappy woman for weeks past ? 
Who knows ? 

These hypotheses occupied my mind from 
that time onward. They interest me still. 
But of what consequence to the dying husband 
were the causes of this evolution in his wife 
and the principle of that influence, — ^to that 
imperious and passionate Ort^gue who was 
made irritable by his disease and whose 
jealousy made him cruel ? The agitations of 
this feminine heart, so long in his possession, 
and their origin could not escape his perspi.> 
cuity, which was all the keener because the 
sentimental emulation between Le Gallic and 
himself was increased by another. Ort^gue 
was as passionate in his irreligion as in his 
love. To have a believer of such fervour as 
thisa 8 a rival, redoubled his torture. When 
I now think of it, and at a distance, I shudder 
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at the idea of his last days, spent thus hi 
holding his peace. 

I have since learnt that his wife could not 
succeed in dragging a word from him for hours 
and hours at a stretch. As the donjon of a ruined 
castle remains standing, so pride was the only 
thing that remained of the triumphant Ortegue 
whom I had known and so much admired. I 
gathered from these disclosures of Mme. Ort^- 
gue, that there was no repetition of the violent 
scene of which she was the victim in my pre- 
sence, at Le Gallic’s bedside. Nor, during that 
period, which lasted nearly a fortnight, did he 
ever speak to her of their suicidal compact, 
although his ever-progressive emaciation and 
the more and more marked intensity of the 
jaundice proclaimed the implacable progress of 
the disease. He rose for only a few hours, but 
always refused to leave the hospital, despite 
the objurgations of those of his confreres who 
came to see him and dared to give advice. 
Visibly, he was suffering more and more, and 
the injections of morphia were becoming more 
frequent. Such a state of affairs could be 
prolonged neither physically nor morally. I 
saw that clearly. My observations tended 
towards the conclusion that a crisis was 
imminent. The patient was at the end of his 
strength, but the man was not at the end of 
his jealousy. He was about to prove it. 
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On£ morning, as I was going, as usual, to his 
bedroom, to communicate to him the reports 
of the night nurses, 1 was told that he had 
risen and was in his study. I found him 
seated at his desk, in the act of verifying a 
heap of letters, — ^tearing up some, classifying 
others, or throwing them into a blazing hre. 
Warned as 1 was, I saw immediately that 
these arrangements were only preparations. I 
recognized a long massive mahogany chest 
which was usually on his work-table at the 
Place des Etats-Unis, and in which I knew 
he kept his correspondence. He hardly cast 
a glance at the sheets 1 handed him. Usually 
he examined them minutely. 

“ By-the-bye,” he asked, “ where have you 
got to with your notes ? ” 

He had asked me, in fact, to draw up a 
record of the most interesting cases met with 
in our hospital. 

I depend upon it a good deal, as I have 
already told you,” he insisted. ‘'My work 
here not been what I should have liked 
it to have been, materially, you understand. 
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All the same, IVe . . /’ he corrected himself, 
"we’ve done some good work. It must be 
made serviceable to Science. How many 
observations does the whole represent ? ” 

" Fifty.” 

" And you have how many more to make a 
fair copy of ? ” 

" Eleven or twelve.” 

' "Good!” he said. "You will have been 
of very great help to me, under very trying 
circumstance.s, my dear Marsal. Will you be 
very nice to your poor old master ? Finish 
transcribing those last eleven or twelve 
observations between now and to-morrow 
morning . , ." 

" If only my duties will . . .” 

" Qudnaut and Renard will see to every- 
thing. I will give them orders,” 

Qudnaut was the surgeon whom he had 
called in after his break-down — a very good 
operator and who, moreover, incessantly 
bothered me to speak to Ort^gue on the 
subject of a surgical intervention. In the 
Director’s presence he was as much a little 
boy as myself. Renard was the incompetent 
student who assisted us and assists us still as a 
hospital pupil. 

" Very well, between now and to-morrow 
everything shall be set down,” I replied. 

" Thank you. I desire these notes to be 
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communicated to the earliest meeting of the 
Academy of Medicine, and I need to read 
them over. In the midst of life we are in 
death, and in my condition ...” 

A smile passed over his face as he uttered 
these words and completed my conviction, so 
expressive was it of bitterness and impatience. 
On leaving him, I went cold all over and my 
legs trembled. I had just been furnished with 
a proof that it was settled. Still clearer was 
this made to me when I met Mme. Ort^gue. 
She was deadly pale, with a Axed expression, 
and an almost convulsive trembling of the lids 
of her eyes, which seemed to be concentrated 
upon a horrible vision interposed between 
herself and the objects around her. If things 
had reached such a pitch as this and the fateful 
day had arrived, hesitation on my part was no 
longer permissible; and that the fateful day 
had arrived was proved to me, for the third 
time and irrefutably, by a very simple incident. 
Its coincidence with Ort^gue’s demand for the 
completion of my notes ended in dissipating 
my doubts. About half-past ten the Professor 
again summoned me. He was with a solemn- 
faced individual, whom I had already met at 
his house, and who was no other than his 
notary. 

“ I forgot to tell you, my dear Marsal,” he 
b<^an» **that Maitre M6tivier was coming 
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to>day for the signing of the document which 
settles your position here, after my depar- 
ture/’ 

“There you are again with your ideas 1“ 
protested the stout notary, whose comfortable, 
over-fed appearance — that of a well-set sexa- 
genarian — formed an extraordinary contrast 
with the dying man whom he made a pretence 
of comforting. “You look much better,” he 
insisted. “ Moreover, we have always noticed 
at the office, my clerks and I, that it resusci- 
tates people to make their wills, but you had 
no need . . .” 

“ Will you acquaint Dr. Marsal with the 
contents of the document } ” said Ort^gue, 
ignoring these consoling remarks, which, in 
their banality, were, involuntarily, cruelly 
ironical. M^tre M^tivier handed me the 
sheet of stamped paper, at which I glanced 
for form’s sake. “ He has summoned his 
notary to look at his will,” thought I, “and 
the other has just said so. What more is there 
for me to wait for ? ” And my signature had 
barely been placed at the foot of the last 
clause than 1 hastily took my leave. I went 
straight to Mme. Ortdgue’s room. She was 
not there. I sought for her throughout the 
hospital, without finding her anywhere. Tired 
out, I went to see the secretary who kept the 
register at the door. He informed me that she 
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had gone out. My instinctive and immediate 
reasoning was : “ If the suicide has been 
decided upon, she must have gone to the Place 
des Etats-Unis to put her private papers in 
order, as Ort^gue has been doing just now. 
How can I make sure of that ? Telephone ? 
So that she will refuse to see me if she is 
there ! Go there ? Surprise her ? Suppose 
I try . . 

The time to take off my hospital blouse, to 
put on my coat, to hail a taxi-cab, and I was 
speeding along the Boulevard St. Germain, 
the quays, the Avenue Marceau and the Rue 
Bizet towards that mansion where 1 had so 
often visited the fashionable surgeon in happier 
days. What a tumult my thoughts were in 
during that journey ! and then what emotion 
I felt when the door-keeper, replying to my 
question, said — 

** Madam has been at home for the past 
hour. 1 will announce Monsieur.*’ 

“ There is no need to trouble, “ I said, 
anxious to get rid of the man. " She expects 
me.” 

I rushed up the staircase, feeling certain, 
if she were engaged in arranging her private 
affairs, that I should find her in her little 
second-floor drawing-room. The rooms on 
the first floor were reserved for patients and 
receptions. The appearance of things around 
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me recalled to my mind, as 1 mounted the 
steps, the Ort^gue of the period preceding his 
illness. At a celebrated sale, he had secured, 
<after keen bidding, the Italian Renaissance 
statue which stood in the vestibule. The 
Spanish tapestries, hanging on the walls, had 
figured under his name as a collector at a great 
retrospective exhibition. The gratitude of an 
American millionaire, whom he had saved, was 
witnessed to by a china vase, a huge example 
of art no7iveaUt supported by a no less huge 
carved wooden pedestal in the corner of the 
landing. Ancient stained-glass bathed with a 
warm soft light the silence of this residence, 
abandoned now for ever by the one whose 
pride it trumpeted forth. This deserted and 
silent staircase still further increased my sad- 
ness. I had, as it were, the physical sensation 
of visiting a tomb — ^the feeling that Ort^gue 
was already dead ! . . . But some one was 
living and must continue to live — the unhappy 
woman who had also ascended these two 
doors amidst the phantoms of former hours of 
triumph, I had reached the door of the little 
drawing-room. I knocked, a prey to the most 
unspeakable emotion. A voice replied, " Come 
ini” It was hers! 

Just like her husband a short time before — 
a clear proof that I was right — she was sitting 
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at her desk, surrounded by letters which she 
had begun to classify. She had stopped this 
work in order to write. Thinking that she 
was speaking to the door-keeper, she said^ 
simply, “ Is that you, Joseph ? . . .” and her 
pen continued to move over the paper. Then, 
turning round, she saw me and started to her 
feet with a cry. 

“You, Marsal? What Jias happened? 
Does my husband want me ? Is he worse ? ” 

It was the first time for many days since 
I had seen her dressed otherwise than as a 
nurse. She was still the beautiful Mme. 
Ort^gue of former times, but how changed! 
These weeks of anguish had imparted to her 
noble features an outline that was finer, more 
compact, more hollow, as though cruelly 
chiselled. 

“No, madam," I replied, “and he does not 
know that you have gone out. I have left 
him with Maitre M^tivier, his notary." 

“ And so you have understood ? " she said. 
With her hands behind her back, she leant 
against the table, her head hanging down 
loosely. The start of surprise over, my pre- 
sence no longer astonished her. How and 
why I had come to the Place des Etats-Unis 
-—drawn there by what presentiment, she did 
not ask herself. I was there. 1 formed part 
of the day-dream in the midst of which she 
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was struggling, and, with fixed eyes and hdf- 

open mouth, she said — 

“ Yes, It is for to-morrow. I have promised 
and courage fails me . . 

She had uttered these words in a low 
voice for herself alone. Looking at me, she 
continued — 

'*Marsal, 1 cannot speak to my husband. 

I cannot face his contempt ! Look ...” She 
turned round, and with a trembling hand 
pointed to the page interrupted by my entry. 
*‘I was writing there what I have not the 
strength to tell him. Take this sheet, Marsal, 
take it ” 

She sank on to her chair, and, overcome, 
let her arms fall slowly on to the table, with 
her head on her arms; and without uttering 
another word began to cry. 1 took the 
sheet of paper and read as follows : — 

** I sincerely believed that my love of him 
constituted my whole life, my whole being. 1 
told him so, and it is not true. I believed 
that if he died, the natural, the inevitable , 
thing for me to do was to die with him. It 
seemed to me that if he were taken from me, 

1 should no longer exist. It was my soul 
dragged from my body. I could not picture 
the sorrow of losing him. It was top terrible. 
That was beyond my power. I imagined the 
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void, the inanity of my being, separated from 
his, eyes deprived of light, heart emptied of 
blood. To such an extent had he set his im- 
press upon me ! His voice, look and mind 
had been infused into me, had formed me into 
a new creature. That look, so warm, so full 
of gleams and disturbing, that somewhat bitter 
voice which seemed to me to be the very voice 
of intelligence and passion, that indefatigable 
mind the audacity of which carried me away, 
intoxicated me with confidence. But there was 
nothing else in me than that ! I was merely 
the impression and reflection of you. Never 
did 1 think, like so many other women, of the 
face and figure, which you loved so much. 
When I closed my eyes, your eyes still shone 
under my eyelids and possessed me. Michel, 
Michel, is our love at an end ? 1 am frightened 
of you now. I suffer from unspeakable shame 
and anguish. From day to day, from hour to 
hour, it seems as though you are slipping away 
from me, withdrawing from me, and that my 
separated existence is reforming itself. I desire 
things which are not you. I desire air and 
light and space, in which it is so good to walk i 
1 desire to share the ardour of this nation in 
arms. I desire the thanks of the wounded to 
whom I am doing good. Oh ! Michel ! All 
that, even without you, 1 desire. 

** Michel ! . . . But I shall never dare to 
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speak to him. How he will despise me! 
Would he have ever abandoned me in danger, 
in suffering } 

“ But if 1 live, I abandon him. . . . To- 
wards the horrible path on which I am faltering 
he is every hour advancing. He must advance. 
He cannot stop, poor man ! There is only me 
in the world who can help him, by walking by 
his side, and by lying near to him in the tomb. 

“ Ah ! Michel, 1 cannot do it ! I have 
promised too much. Free me from my word ! 
If you require it, our bodies shall be laid in 
the same shell, but our souls must be liberated 
before death. The trial is too terrible. It 
shatters me. It shatters our love. Let me 
live. Even bruised and torn I would live, I 
am well aware that I shall be ever wretched after 
the splendid years I have known through you. 
Ah I if only I could hope to cross with you the 
threshold of another world, if only we could con- 
tinue to love each other in a heaven or in a hell ! 
But death is the end of all things. I beg you, 
Michel, to spare the flower which you love. . . .” 

This suddenly interrupted phrase, the ink 
of which was not yet dry, was completed by a 
spasmodic stroke of the pen. Not again while 1 
live shall 1 experience this sensation of having 
gazed upon a bleeding heart, of having touched 
its most sensitive spot. 
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I HAD no time to waste over emotion. I 
had in my possession that unique means of 
acting on Ort^gue for which I had sought for 
weeks. He should hear this agonized appeal 
— and immediately. However changed his 
personality might be, however weakened 
by disease, poison and despair, its chords 
remained too sensitive to prevent them 
responding to this supplication of a soul in 
agony. I looked at Mme. Ortegue. She was 
still weeping, with her arms, head, and bosom 
crushed as it were ag^nst the table on which 
she had written this lamentable confession. 
She no longer saw me. She no longer knew 
either that I was there or where she was 
herself. What was the good of trying to con- 
sole her ? The thing to be done was to save 
her. Stepping as softly as 1 could, I left the 
little drawing-room. Then, as quickly as my ' 
wretched leg would allow me, 1 hurried down 
the staircase and out of the house into the taxi. 

1 shouted to the chauffeur the Rue Saint 
Guillaume address. I trembled at the thought 
that Mme. Ortegue, on recovering herself, 
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might follow me to take back that sheet of 
paper — her salvation ! Once more 1 read its 
harrowing phrases, stopping incessantly to 
peep through the little window in the hood to 
see if any carriage were following mine. No. 
On reaching the hospital and whilst paying 
the chauffeur, I noticed that the Rue Saint 
Guillaume was deserted. Mme. Ort^gue had 
not followed me, at any rate not immediately. 
I had full liberty of action. 

In the courtyard, I ran up against Maitre 
Mdtivier. The ceremonious notary, who, a 
short time before, in the office, had greeted 
me with distant affability, was the first to 
approach me. He had been so astonished by 
e conversation he had had with his celebrated 
cliei t that, at the risk of being guilty of pro- 
iio.}sional indiscretion, he referred to it. 

“I am glad to meet you, Dr. Marsal. I 
4^aow how’ fond of you M. Ortegue is. I have 
just received proof of it.” I have since under- 
stood this allusion to the will of my poor 
master, who, in his generous affection, had 
bequeathed his Clinique to me, in the event of 
his wife’s death. ‘‘And you also,” continued 
Mdtivier, “ are very fond of him, aren’t you ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Then, watch him. I should not be 
astonished to hear that he was contemplating 
a fatal resolution. 1 have even thought fit to 
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warn the Chaplain. For, as you know, I’m 
not a free-thinker. 1 have implicit faith, and 
I should very much like to meet my faithful 
clients in heaven, especially those, like M. 
Ort^gue, who are the glory of a practice.” 

Consumed as I was by anxiety, 1 could not 
help wondering at how the same ideas, re- 
fracted in different minds, assume contradictory 
aspects. In the eyes of the worthy Parisian 
notary the other world was for gens de 6ien, 
well-to-do folk, whom he confused with gens 
Hen, good people — big fortunes continued. 
This paradisaical dream of a comfortable after- 
life no more resembled the religion of sorrow 
professed by the Breton Le Gallic than this 
most eminent member of the middle-classes 
himself resembled the officer. However, by 
his somewhat insipid optimism, M^tivier re- 
cognized the existence of a spiritual world. 
Ort^gue also, in spite of himself, by his 
rebellious pessimism. His frenzy, his spasms 
of passion, the feverishness of his nihilism, his 
despair in the presence of death, whiclji he re- 
garded as a drop into nothingness, his out- 
bursts of anger, all constituted the blood which 
dropped from the severed limbs on the bed of 
Procrustes. His soul was mutilated by his 
doctrine. All these thoughts came to me 
afterwards. At the time I had but one idea : 
*‘Ma!tre M^tivier has spoken to the Abbd 
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Courmont. I hope that the Abb^ has not 
already spoken to Ort^gue, and that 1 shall 
not find the Director too irritable 1 If it is 
possible, let me be beforehand.” And 1 hurried 
towards the office. But almost at the door, at 
a turning of the corridor, the very person I 
' met was the priest. 

“ Are you looking for the Professor ? ” he 
said immediately. “He is with M. Le Gallic. 
I am looking for Mme. Ortfegue.” 

“ 1 have just left her. Is the Professor 
anxious about her ? ” 

“ Is he anxious ! ” replied the Abb6 
Courmont. “ He has just gone into M. Le 
Gallic’s in such a state I He is no longer 
able to contain himself. He made a veritable 
scene before us. A little more and we should 
have incurred responsibility for Mme. Ortfegue’s 
absence. So 1 said 1 would go and look for 
her. 1 have left him in the armchair into 
which he collapsed. Ah ! he is indeed ill ! 
God has sometimes a heavy hand, after having 
had an indulgent and open one. But the body 
matters nothing. There is his soul ! . . .” 

“ One question. Monsieur I’Abb^ I know 
that the notary has spoken to you of his fears 
regarding the Professor. He trembles at the 
thought that my poor master may have an 
idea of committing suicide. You have not 
mentioned the subject to M. Ort&gue ? ” 

o 
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“ No," said the priest. “ But that conver- 
sation impressed me so much that I went up 
to speak about it with M. Le Gallic, seeing 
that he is a very near relative.” 

“ Did you communicate M6tivier's idea to 
M. Le Gallic?” 

“He had the same already.” 

“ They are perhaps talking on the subject 
at this very moment,” I cried. “What are 
they saying? Let me go to them. Monsieur 
I’Abbd . . . but alone. That will be the 
wiser course. I will reassure the Professor 
regarding his wife’s absence. She has left the 
hospital on a mission, and if there is a 
discussion between her cousin and him, 1 
shall be able to intervene with more authority. 
The mere sight of your dress might have the 
effect of exasperating M. Ort^gue.” 

“ I leave you. Dr. Marsal,” replied M. 
Courmont. “ So long as M. Le Gallic is 
there 1 am quite useless, speaking from the 
religious point of view. I preach the Gospel. 
But he does more than that : he lives and 
suffers it. If M. Ortdgue does not see 
religious truth through that great soul, it is 
because he cannot see it, because, as we 
theologians say, his ignorance is' invincible. 
The parable of the talents tells us that God 
demands only from those to whom He has 
given . . . And then, the poor pec^le whom 
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the Professor attended through charity will 
pray for him. I told Maitre M^tivier so. 
Guess what he replied. * That is the surest 
honorarium.’ Oh! it’s not equal to Frangois 
de Sales. All the same, it’s not bad for a 
i^rgms. But I am keeping you . . . Go . . . 
Go . . .” 
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I FOUND Ort^gue at the officer's bed-side. Le 
Gallic’s eyelids were drawn down over his 
eyes, as though he were asleep ; whilst from 
the Professor’s anxious eyes there darted 
anger. Both were silent. Le Gallic would 
not permit himself to express, and doubtless 
he reproached himself for feeling, the revolt 
aroused in him by the evident and unjustifiable 
jealousy of his cousin’s - husband. Ort^gue 
was bursting to speak. But he was unable 
to reveal to the young man, whom he regarded 
as his rival in his wife’s heart, his intimate 
martyrdom. Pride commanded him to hide 
the terrible crisis through which he was 
passing and which had suddenly made him 
decide to fix the next day for the fatal expi- 
ration. Tortured by seeing the one whom 
he loved to distraction escape from him 
morally, tormented by that fever of suspicion 
which was all the more impossible to calm 
because it was founded not on facts but on 
feelings, he wished to lay a desperate wager : 
either his wife still loved him and the compact 
to commit suicide together held good, or dse. 
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loving him no longer, she would draw back, 
and he would know! She had not drawn 
back, and he did not know. Another doubt 
had sprung from that acceptation, from the 
" yes ” uttered by Mme. Ortfegue unhesitatingly 
and which she would also carry out, but 
impelled by what? Was she going to die 
with him through love or as a point of honour ? 
That painful question confronted Orti^gue. 
It was insupportable to him. His wife's 
inexplicable absence, by-increasing the enigma, 
completed his exasperation, and perhaps his 
remorse. What ferocity there was in that 
charge he was thus bringing against a creature 
whose devotion he had so many times tested I 
The old Ort^gue, so noble and so generous, 
reproached the erring Ort^gue of the present 
with this cruelty. Moreover, what a contrast 
between this almost bestial outburst of passion 
and the self-mastery of which Le Gallic, at 
this very moment, set the madman a severe 
and humiliating example I This superiority of 
character was an insult, and one that Ort^gue, 
with the feelings which he now fostered for 
the officer, could not support. He would 
have learnt with dismay and horror that 
his wife loved Le Gallic. He still doubted 
it. He did not doubt that Le Gallic loved his 
wife. At bottom, as I have already indicated, 
he had always known it. The indulgently 
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bantering sympathy which he had so long 
shown Mme. Ortdgue’s cousin was a form of 
the complacence which a man advanced in 
life shows for a younger man to whom he is 
preferred — an irresistible caress to the most 
sensitive spot of our self-esteem. A reaction 
in the contrary direction had occurred as soon 
as Ortdgue had no longer been able to believe 
absolutely in this preference. Le Gallic’s 
contained passion for his cousin had flattered 
the triumphal husband. The dying man was 
irritated by it, took offence at it. 1 have also 
indicated this : he hated him. 

To-day, these reflections spread themselves 
out before my mind. At the time, 1 perceived 
them all, in a flash, through a phenomena of 
mental simultaneity, analogous to that primary 
intoxication of anaesthesia which so many of 
my patients have described to me. All the 
details of one’s life rise up before one ; at a 
glance one sces> whole series of years ; and 
yet the inhalation of the ether or chloroform 
has lasted but a second. 

“ Lieutenant,” I said to Le Gallic from the 
threshold of the door, "pray excuse me. I 
should like to speak to the Professor privately.” 

1 myself noticed that my voice slightly 
trembled. Doubtless the features of my face 
were distorted. These signs of emotion did not 
escape Ort^gue, who questioned me sharply. 
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“ It has to do with my wife ? What is it ? 
What has happened ? ” 

He also spoke in a suffocated voice. I 
distinctly read in his eyes the horrible vision 
which rose up before him — his infatuated 
victim anticipating the hour and killing her> 
self the first. 

“ Calm yourself, mon cliermaitre" I replied. 
“ Nothing has happened. I have just left 
Mme. Ort^gue.” 

She has come in,, then ? She must know 
that I am looking for her. Why is she not 
with you ? ” 

“ Because she has not come in.” 

“You say that you have just left her. 
Where?” 

“ At her home, Place des Etats-Unis.” 

“She is at the Place des Etats-Unis? 
She asked you to go there ? ” 

“ She did not ask me to go there, imn cher 
maUre. I went myself.” 

“ How did you know she was there ? ” 

“ I conjectured it.” 

•' On what grounds ? Why did you seek 
her?” It was Le Gallic who now inter- 
vened. 

“Because Dr. Marsal was anxious about 
her, cousin. He does not dare to tell you, but 
I guess it.” 

For the first time since his arrival at the 
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\iOspttal there was a tone of authority in his 
voice, ordinarily so resigned and detached. 

“Yes,” he added, “and I also was anxious 
about her, after her .visit this morning.” 

“ She has spoken to you, then " exclaimed 
Ortfegue, leaning forward. Looking alternately 
at Le Gallic and J[, he then said to both of us — , 
“ What is the meaning of this conspiracy around 
me ? ” And to Le Gallic alone, violently : 

“ What did she say to you ? ” 

“Nothing. But I noticed she was so 
troubled and anxious, like a person in the 
grip of overwhelming anguish. As to the 
reason for that anguish, I fear to know it.” 

“ Come, speak out . . . Out with it ! ” in- 
sisted Ort^gue, still more violently. 

“ It is very serious,” replied Le Gallic, 
with visible effort, “and yet . . . Cousin, if 
Catherine's mother were here, or, in her 
absence, our aunt, who is, after her mother, 
her nearest relative, I would adjure her to put 
a question to you. In their absence and being 
the only representative of the family, you must 
not be offended if I put that question to you. 
That which is at stake indeed, if my fears aire 
correct — and 1 am not the only one to feel 
them — is the cruellest grief which Catherine 
can experience through you. Cousin, give me 
your word of honour that you are not thinking 
of killing yourself.” 
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On hearing such a demand addressed to 
such a man and at such a moment, 1 trembled, 
and still more on looking at Ort^guc as he 
listened to it with tight-set jaws, flashing eyes, 
and hands clenching the sides of his armchair. 
I have often thought that the wretched man, 
under the double influence of jealousy and 
morphia, must have been suffering on that 
occasion from the beginning of a veritable fit 
of delirium. Otherwise, would he ever have 
replied to that evidently unacceptable question 
by a still more unacceptable one, which risked 
provoking a fatal emotion to a wounded man 
entrusted to his care.? Above all, would he 
have continued with a confession which ended 
in putting him, with respect to the young man, 
in such a position of moral inferiority ? 

" Since we have got to the point of asking 
each other for words of honour,” he began, “ I 
will reply to your question, my dear Ernest, 
after you yourself have answered a question of 
mine. Ah’ so it is as a representative of 
Mme. Ortfegue's family that you claim to have 
the right of controlling my household ? Well, 
give me your word of honour, in your turn, 
that you are not in love with my wife.” 

“ Cousin ! ” cried Le Gallic, raising himself 
up in his surprise and indignation. He re- 
peated : “ Cousin ! ” 

“ Ha ! ha ! ” continued Ort^gue, with a 
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burst of savage laughter, and in a tone oi 
cruel triumph. “You don’t give me your 
word! You cannot! ... So you love 
her ! ... ” 

“ Cousin ! ” said Le Gallic for the third 
time, and in what a tone ! 

“ You love her ! ” resumed the other, com- 
pletely beside himself. '* And it is not merely 
to-day that I’ve learnt it. I’ve known it for a 
long time. There was a difference. Formerly, 
you had no hope of anything. You felt your- 
self to be a little boy by the side of the man 
that I was . . . that I was!” he repeated. 

It was two months ago, on the occasion of 
your visit here, that you began to say to 
yourself — I read the shameful thing in your 
mind—* If she were to become free.' And 
then you were wounded ; you got yourself 
sent here, in order to see her again. I’ve 
told you what I believe, that you may live, 
whereas I . . . You had no need to be a 
doctor to know that I am going to die, and 
then . . . Then, understand, that shall not 
be. For my wife does not love you. It is 
I she loves, and she is going to leave with me 
for ever. She has offered to do so. I have 
accepted. You shall not take her from me, I 
am keeping her . . . Really! you claim to 
defend her against me? When she comes 
in, ask her to come here. Tell her that 1 
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am going to kill ni3rself, that I’ve told you 
so, that 1 have also told you that she wishes 
to die with me, and that we have made the 
agreement together. Make her change her 
mind. Try. 1 authorize you to do it. 1 
don’t know where my head could have been 
just now when 1 was astonished at her not 
being here. She has gone to the Place des 
EtatS'Unis to do what I did here this morn* 
ing — put everything in order as for a journey 
... It is a journey, but without a return . . . 
Only, since you love her and 1 have always 
been good to you, Ernest, you might have 
refrained from coming here to spoil our last 
hours.” 

“ I did not come here, cousin,” replied Le 
Gallic ; they sent me without my asking. I 
regretted it, 1 may tell you, until now.” 

And, turning towards me, he continued, 
“ Dr. Marsal, will you give me that crucifix.” 

He pointed to an ivory Christ, a piece of 
modern work and very simple, which he had 
had hung on the wall, opposite his bed, in 
order to have it constantly before his eyes. I 
handed it to him. He clasped his hands 
around the black wood of the little cross, 
raised it slowly to his lips, kissed the nail 
which pierced the feet, and said — 

“ Thank you, doctor. I am glad that you 
are here, to be present at the oath I am 
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about to take . . . Michel,” he now addressed 
Ortfegue, with a fraternal appellation the un- 
expected gentleness of which astonished the 
enraged man, who raised his head. “ Michel, 
on this image of the Lord, I swear to you that I 
have never in my life uttered a word — ^a single 
word — to Catherine which you might not have 
heard. If the thought has ever crossed my 
mind that she might some day be free and 
become my wife, I swear that that thought was 
involuntary, and that 1 dismissed it — ^you being 
living — as a criminal temptation. This Christ 
of my first communion is a witness that I asked 
Him for the strength to resist, and that He 
has given it me. Formerly, I asked Him for 
the strength to be happy for Catherine’s 
happiness, when that happiness came from 
you, and I loved her passionately. For it is 
true, I loved her passionately, solely. Yes, I 
have prayed that she might be happy in this 
world through you, and, in dying, I shall offer 
my sacrifice that she may be happy in the other 
world, in which I believe. Behold how I 
loved and love her And you, Michel, look 
now how ym love her, and at the act which 
you are going to make her commit. You say 
that she has offered to kill herself with you. 
You ought not to accept that offer. We need 
no longer choose our words carefully. You 
are sacrificing her to an abominable egoism. 
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You believe only in this life, and you take 
away the joys she may still have in it, because 
she will not have them with you! . . . And 
then, this life I ... If there were but one 
chance out of a thousand, out of ten thousand, 
out of a million in favour of another, you have 
the right, as far as you are concerned, to set 
that unique chance at defiance, but for yourself 
alone. You may say to yourself, * I kill 
myself and run the risk. I believe that death 
is nothingness. If there is a God and He 
punishes me, that is my affair.’ So be it. 
All the same, you are not sure that death is 
nothingness. That is only an idea of your 
brain. It is not based on experiment — you 
who believe only in experimentation. I tell 
you that you are advancing towards a terrible 
punishment. Go ; but do not' lead any other 
person to it. If you are determined to kill 
yourself, Michel, do not carry with you and 
on you the burden of the suicide of the one 
whom you claim to love. Do not drag that 
beautiful soul to perdition.” 

He again lay back in his bed, exhausted 
by the effort of this long and passionate speech, 
and said in an undertone — 

“Everything is swimming round — every- 
thing. Ah ! How painful it is I " 

This animal cry from the sick man, follow- 
ing so suddenly on the elevated mysticism of 



and oath, rendered mie congous 
of the material situation,, and, as he added, 
‘‘It's nothing; the dizziness is over,” I said to 
Ortfegue— - ' 

**Mo» cher maUre, let us go and leave 
M. Le Gallic to rest/’ 

Ort^gue rose, took a step towards the door, 
and then, turning, said — > 

“ I am going, but not before I have de- 
clared on my honour, before him and before 
ypu, Marsal, that I have left, leave and will 
leayp^my wife perfectly free to follow me or 
not, the day I decide to finish with it. You 
are an honest man, Ernest, but I am conscious 
of being one also.” 
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“ Run and fetch Renard,” said Ort^gue to me, 
when barely out of the room and the door 
closed. He must remain by Le Gallic’s side. 
1 hope that dizziness 'is nothing; but in the 
case of these head wounds we have sometimes 
nasty silrprises — latent infections which affect 
the base. And when the bulb is attacked ! . . . 
In short, it is more prudent to place him under 
observation. Act quickly and rejoin me in my 
office.” 

After taking a minimum of time to find the 
student and put him in charge of the wounded 
man, with the necessary instructions, I once 
more knocked at the study door. The fit of 
jealousy was not entirely over. Ortegue was 
about to continue his inquiry. Whilst waiting 
for me he had set to work again to arrange 
his papers. 1 have often noticed that auto- 
matism operates that way in crises ; that it is 
all the more mechanical the more violent they 
are. May this not be an act of defence on 
the part of nature, which, in order to com- 
pensate the disordered state of our higher 
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psychism, Inaintains an equilibrium in our 
lower psychism ? A complete overthrow would 
immediately result in death or insanity. His 
gloved hands continued the classification whilst 
he questioned me — 

“ Marsal, why did you go to the Place des* 
Etats-Unis ?” 

“ Because I knew everything, inon cher 
maXtre . . 

I then made a complete confession ; the 
conversation with his wife, overheard behind 
the door — Mme. Ort^gue’s demand for silence 
— my feelings since then — how I had hoped 
that he himself would renounce the horrible 
plan — my awakening when he had pressed me 
to draw up in a few hours his last clinical 
notes-r-my increasing suspicions through the 
notary’s visit and Mme. Ortfegue’s absence . . . 
And I concluded — 

** 1 said to myself, if the thing is true, she 
will be at home. So I simply went there. I 
arranged with no one; consulted no one. 
There is no conspiracy around you. There 
has never been one.” 

“No conspiracy ? ” he exclaimed. “ But 
what about her request for silence? You 
mentioned it.” Then, with infinite bitterness, 

“ How alone one is ! ” 

He stopped my protest and again assumed 
an inquisitive tone. 
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'' ** So when you reached the Place des Etats- 

Unis she was there ? ’* he demanded. 

"Yes, in the little upstairs drawing-room. 
She was writing.” 

She handed you a letter for me ? Give 
it to me . . . give it me at once ...” 

‘‘Mon chermaitre^ it was not a letter she was 
writing. She has handed me nothing for you.” 

"But, after all, you talked. You ques- 
tioned her. She replied. You left her. 
You returned here and sought for me. Yes 
or no, has she given you a message for 
me ? What is it I want to know.” 

“She has not entrusted me with any- 
thing. She hardly said two or three words 
to me. She was in a state of despair. 
She had, as happens in these moments of 
great distress, scribbled a few phrases upon 
paper. She showed them to me, because 
she could not speak. I read the document. 
I fled with it. I have brought it to you. 
But, let me say it once more, she did not 
send it to you. She would have asked for 
it back if she had had the strength. She 
had not. But there is here, in this document, 
a soul’s cry — her cry, and you must hear it.” 

I had drawn the sheet of paper from 
my pocket. Ort^gue snatched it from me 
and began to read, muttering savagely — 

“ At last I shall know.” 
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I had once the terrible curiosity to witness 
an execution. 1 went to it* But I did not 
see it. I saw neither the knife descend, nor 
the head fall. My eyes closed at that very 
second. A similar feeling of horror seized 
me in the presence of Ortdgue reading those 
pages of despair written by his wife, and I 
turned away my eyes. I was obliged to 
strike him that blow. To look at him whilst 
he received it was beyond my power. I 
#as wrong. Nothing was to be lost of that 
last lesson — ^after so many others which this 
extraordinary man gave me : the lesson of a 
magnanimous heart judging and condemning 
itself, and thus affirming, by its noble reaction, 
a whole order of realities denied by his in- 
telligence. was truly a pathetic commentary 
on the celebrated saying : “ the heart has 
reasons which reason cannot accept.*’ This 
absolute determinist, in blaming himself for 
certain acts, recognized — yet did not realize 
that he did so — the facts of moral obligation 
and free will. This phenomenist, to whom 
thought and feeling were accidents, proclaimed 
-—and yet did not understand — ^the respect 
which one person owes another. This man 
who denied the existence of a spiritual universe 
moved wholly in it at that moment, despite 
the weight of his dolorous flesh, despite the 
slavery of his long intoxication. 
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1 expected him to burst forth into revolt 
and anger, to give way to acts of violence 
like that of which he had just given the 
deplorable spectacle at Le Gallic’s bedside. 
Filled with astonishment, I listened to him 
speak to me with extraordinary calm and a 
voice to which the recollection of his wife 
brought nothing but tenderness — a disinte- 
rested, I was going to say disincarnated, 
tenderness. For it was indeed a voice from 
beyond the tomb, and one which stirs me 
even now when I recall it ! On the point of 
setting down these novissima verba — his true 
last will and testament — and which he desired 
me to collect, I have to slop. The pen 
trembles in my hand. 

Marsal,” he began, in the same tone 
of stoical intellectualism which he adopted 
when siNing forth, in that same study, the 
diagnosis of his cancer, “ have I not been 
fairly correct, all my life, in believing only 
in facts ? How facts bring you down to 
reality. For weeks past I have been flounder- 
ing about in a state of uncertainty, in the 
worfd of imagination. I did not know. Now 
I do know and am delivered. Since you 
heard my conversation with my poor wife, 
you understand everything : I doubted her 
love, she wished to give me a proof of it, and 
I wished to see it as a fact. It was one, 
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but^ not the one I thought it was. On the 
{X|rt df her generous heart, it was an out- 
Dorst of admirable pity. It was not love. 
And then I doubted again, and, because of 
that, committed a crime — yes, a crime. Not 
in accepting the offer of the double suicide. 
I don’t reproach myself for that. 1 had the 
right to accept a love offering. In our case 
—ephemeral, and one might almost say 
illusory beings that we are — the evil is 
suffering; the good is happiness and above 
all love — ^love by means of which every 
one of us can ovenstep his limit, mingle 
with another being, and, through it, with 
the universal. You see, Marsal, knowledge 
is formed from age to age, it is hardly out- 
lined ; whereas love is an instantaneous 
possession, but full and superabundant of 
everything which surpasses us. It is our 
minute of eternity. We cannot separate 
ourselves from the being who gives us that. 
He is the apple of our eye, the marrow of 
our bones, our inexhaustible and all-sufficient 
treasure. And if he love us also, it is so 
natural, so legitimate that he should wish 
to die when we die! No. 1 do not re- 
proach myself for having said ‘Thank you’ 
to my wife and for having accepted her 
offer. My crime consists, when 1 had a 
(Mresentiment that she no longer loved me, 
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in having demanded the carrying out of 
that promise. Why ? To test her. ' And 
that, you see, was hideous — abominable. tb 
accept her death, even to aid her, in order 
to pass away together, loving each other, 
was the supreme ecstasy of our happiness. 
To risk what I have risked, Marsal — the 
killing of herself through pity for me in a 
lie imposed upon her by my mistrust — was 
murder.” 

“Well, then, mon cker maitrel' I hinted, 
“be logical. You nb longer accept the idea 
of her dying with you ? . . . ” 

“ Have you not understood me, then ? ” 
he interrupted. 

“ Yes, nton cher mattre ; and it is precisely 
because 1 have understood you that I have 
this to say to you ; Do better than liberate 
her from an insane promise. Assist her — 
it is within your power — to return to moral 
health by returning to it yourself.” 

“ You are referring to that scene of 
jealousy I made before Le Gallic, — ^he a 
wounded man and I his doctor? Believe 
me, ! regret it bitterly. I was mad. ...” 

“ It is not Le Gallic who is in question. 
It is yourself. Confess that a sick man like 
you — physically diseased but mentally in good 
health, — would long since have sought a 
remedy for his ailment ? ” 
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“ Therl^sn’t one. You know that” 

There is a palliative. You would have 
advised, ordered it immediately to a patient 
whose case you had diagnosed as you have 
diagnosed your own.” 

“An intervention.^” he asked, shrugging 
his shoulders. 

“Yes, an intervention. You spoke to me 
about it once, to reject it, and in such terms 
that I didn’t dare to enter on the subject again. 
To-day I don’t mind what I say. This inter- 
vention is efhcacious, whatever you may main- 
tain. Recollect Dieulafoy’s two splendid lessons 
on cancer of the pancreas and the history of his 
Portuguese, who, thanks to the operation, had 
months and months of perfect health. Promise 
me that you will have a consultation, and if our 
confreres — you can choose them yourself — are 
of the opinion it is necessary to operate, that 
you will allow yourself to be operated on ” 

“ I no longer say no,” he replied. “ Why 
not indeed ? . . . But there is a more urgent 
operation, Marsal, — to reassure my poor wife. 
I am thinking of the agony through which she 
is passing at this moment. She has not come 
back. You must go and fetch her. Moreover, 
it is preferable that you should see her before 
me, and speak to her. I could not do so, im- 
mediately and under the influence of so many 
emotions . . . Marsal, where are our heads? 
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Let us find out first of all if ftfle is still 
there.” 

He had already taken the movable telephone 
standing on his desk, and was asking the door- 
keeper bf the Place des Etats-Unis if Mme. 
Ort^gue was still there. 

“ She has not left,’’ he said. " Come to the 
apparatus, Marsal,” and he handed me one of 
the receivers. “ Call her up. She has a 
telephone in her little drawing-room. You 
must reassure her immediately. You must 
spare her an excess of anguish. Tell her that 
you have handed me her letter, for it was 
indeed a letter which she had not the courage 
to send me. Tell her that I am quite calm, 
that 1 await her, and that, at my request, you 
are going to fetch her and tell her everything.” 

“ May 1 even tell her that you are willing 
to undergo an operation, if it is recognized to 
be possible ? ” 

- “Yes, if you like. But reassure her.” 

Whilst we were exchanging these few 
words, the door-keeper had transmitted the 
communication to the interior of the house. A 
voice, which I recognized to be Mme. Ort^gue’s 
replied. “ Here she is,” I was about to say to 
Ort^gue, when I saw that he had seized the 
other receiver. “ 1 trust that she will not 
say anything to hurt him,” thought 1 ; 1 

cannot stop her ! ” Then, aloud : 
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** Is that you, madam ? I have spoken to 
the Professor. 1 have given him what you 
wrote. He has read it and he asks you to be 
calm. ... He is sending me to fetch you. 
I am coming at once. I will tell you of our con- 
versation. It will do you good. . . . Mean- 
while, once more, be easy in your mind. . 

“ But tell me, how is he ? ” asked the voice, 
stifled with emotion. 

“ Better. Reading what you wrote to me 
delivered him. That was the expression he 
used. He will be so happy to see you ! ” 

“ Get her to speak again,” whispered 
Ortfegue to me, “ so that I can hear her voice 
once more. Explain to her why I do not 
speak myself. Find a reason.” 

“ Are you still there, madam ? The Pro- 
fessor asks if you are easier in your mind ? ” 

“ Yes, yes. But what about himself? ” 

“ He would like to speak to you through 
the telephone. He entrusts me to tell you 
that he has not sufficient strength. He is too 
overcome. He begs you not to torment your- 
self either over that or anything else.” 

" Ah ! Thank him, and come quickly.” 

“ How many times, Marsal,” said Ort^gue, 
as he hung up the receiver, ‘‘ have I come here, 
to this telephone, between two operations, to 
ring her up and listen to her voice as I did just 
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now; to feel that she was in our hcfme, happy, 
and that she trusted me ! How refreshing to 
get a few words from her mouth ! But be off, 
Marsal. When one is waiting, seconds are 
years, and when one recollects, years are 
seconds. Go quickly, as she asks.*’ 
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Twentv minutes later I was at the Place des 
Etats-Unis. Mme. Ortfegue was watching 
before the door of the house for my arrival. 
When my taxi turned the corner of the square 
she recognized me through the window and 
came towards me. She was another woman. 
Merely from her look I had to recognize that 
the whole of her vital energy had been con- 
centrated during those few hours in a deep and 
humble feeling, an animal-like fear of death. 
From her eyes, wild with anxiety a short time 
before, there now streamed a warm and 
mysterious radiance. She was going to live. 
Her half-open mouth seemed to breathe the 
air of deliverance greedily. Hardly had I 
shouted to the chauffeur to stop than she had 
already got into the vehicle, herself giving the 
Rue Saint Guillaume address. For a short 
time she remained without speaking ; then, in 
a timorous tone, in which there was a last trace 
of anxiety, said — 

“ So he wishes to see me ? " 

‘*Yes, to set your mind at rest, to sustain 
you, to explain that he understands you. Ah ! 
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if you had been there whilst he read your 
words ! ” 

“ 1 should not have been able to bear it. 
1 should have been too full of shame.” 

“ Not at all. In writing them you were 
truthful and you have brought him back to 
the truth.” 

“ Because he agrees in the breaking of my 
word ? You call my cowardice the truth ! 
How much he must despise me, Marsal.” 

“ He has never loved you so much, and the 
proof of this is, that he wishes to try to live. 
You know that he would not accept even the 
idea of an operation.” 

** He has made up his mind to it ? ” 

“Yes. You see indeed that you have 
changed him.” 

“ An operation ! That is true. Why didn’t 
1 think of it sooner ? . . .” she said, clasping 
her hands. “ Why didn’t I speak to him about 
it ? What time has been lost ! We were 
living in a nightmare, in a state of distraction. 
Who knows now if it is not too late ? You 
don’t think so, do you Ah ! Why is it not 
already done ! When he told me everything, 
the day of the Dufour affair, he was still so 
strong. He would still be strong without 
morphia — the poison which is destroying him. 
They will cure that also. They will give him 
back to me for some time, for a long time 
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perhaps, and 1 will indeed show ^im that I 
have not ceased to love him. Only, 1 am only 
a woman. I have not his grandeur of soul. 
He expected too much of me. It is my fault. 
I expected too much myself. It is the same in 
the case of ideas. You remember when I 
wept. I no longer know what I think or 
believe. There are times when you feel you' 
are being rolled along by something more 
powerful than yourself. You are, as it were, 
under a huge wave. You can only close your 
eyes and let yourself drift.” 

She spoke in that manner, giving me the 
impression that it was but a little child who 
was by my side. And I felt glad at this weak- 
ness, this disarray of a will which I had known 
so intent, this surrender to instinct. I was so 
certain that the presence of a poor, uncertain 
and disabled being would have a sovereign 
effect on Ort^gue. He would have pity on 
her, and this pity would complete the disper- 
sion of his pride and despair. Alas ! his 
victim’s second sight was correct. It was 
too late. 

We reached the Rue Saint Guillaume. As 
1 was pushing open the small door at the main 
carriage entrance to allow Mme. Ortdgue to 
pass through, three nurses, who were con- 
versing vivaciously in the courtyard, suddenly 
stopped talking on seeing us. They turned 
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aside and followed my companion with a look's 
which frightened me. I could not question 
them, not wishing to leave the poor woman, 
who was almost running, without noticing this 
little incident, for a second. The spectacle 
presented by the entrance corridor was too 
extraordinary for her not to ask immediately, 
"“What has happened?” Wounded soldiers, 
nurses and visitors were there, talking together, 
with that sort of dismayed animation which 
springs up around sudden catastrophes. They 
also stepped aside without replying. She con- 
tinued to run forward, and reached the little 
room which preceded Ortdgue’s study. There 
she ran up against Dr. Qu^naut, who was 
leaving the latter room, and who stopped her, 
saying — 

“Do not go in, madam. The Professor 
has just fainted. Renard is attending to him. 
He will come to. But do not go in. Marsal, 
prevent Madam from entering." 

She uttered a piercing cry, “ He is dead I ” 
And pushing us on one side — Qu6naut and 
I — ^with irresistible strength, she rushed into 
the study. 

Ort&gue was stretched on the divan on 
which 1 recollected having auscultated him 
two months before, his mouth half open, and 
not a breath coming from it, his eyelids half 
closed, with no expression lighting up his 
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vitreous eyes. Mme. Oit^gue uttered a second 
cry, still more piercing, and, throwing herself on 
her husband, began to press him to her arms, 
covering with kisses and tears that motionless 
and ravaged face the infinite sadness of which 
would never more be dissipated by her caresses. 

“ Better leave her alone,” said I to Qu^naut 
and Renard, who were remaining there, in a 
«tate of hesitation. The other people had 
withdrawn. 1 pushed them both into the 
antechamber and asked in a low voice — 

“ How did it happen ? ” 

“ We don't know much more than you do,” 
said Qu6naut. “We were upstairs, Renard 
and I, with Lieutenant Le Gallic, who, by-the- 
way, is going fast. Indeed, Renard, you had 
better go up to him at once. 1 will join you. 
An excited attendant came rushing up to us 
to say that, when passing under Ortdgue’s 
windows, he had heard groans, that he had 
gone in and found the Professor unconscious. 
We descended. The unfortunate man was 
already in a comatose state. He died almost 
immediately. You know he abused the use of 
morphia. He must have given himself too 
strong a dose. Such things happen. . . . 
Poor woman ! ” 

The sound of a sob came to us from the 
adjoining room — ^so violent that it made me 
anxious. 
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"You, also, return to the lieutenant, my 
dear confrlrel' said I to Qu^naut. “ I will try 
to calm her.” 

1 had a reason of my own for getting rid 
of this witness. 1 trembled at the thought 
that Mme. Ort^gue, in her frenzied grief, 
might let drop some revealing word. The 
painful conjugal drama was solved by this 
death. For the honour of Ort^gue’s memoiy^ 
these cruel events must be enveloped in 
eternal secrecy. Fortunately, Quenaut's sense 
of professional duty was stronger than his 
curiosity. 

" I will leave you, then,” he said. “ £spe> 
cially as the patient up there is in a serious 
condition: weakening of the pulse, anxiety, 
dizziness, pallor, Cheyne-Stokes’ breathing ; in 
short, bulbary syndrome as clear as daylight. 
Moreover, Ortdgue feared it. ’ I should have 
operated on him, you know, and as soon as he 
arrived here. The toleration of projectiles in 
the brain is theoretical. I should also have 
operated upon Ort^gue. I have often told you 
so, and I was right. I should have united his 
biliary vesicle with an intestinal loop. His 
jaundice would have been swept away. His 
sufferings would have disappeared at least for 
months. It is astounding that a master-burgeon 
like him should have preferred the brutalizing 
induence of morphia and all its dangers. . . . 
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But hear how she is groaning. Ah ! how she 
did love him ! ” 

He had barely left the room than I entered 
the office. Mme. Ort^gue was still pressing 
the body to her bosom. I took her by the 
arms and tried to drag her from it. She let 
me do so, as though the nervous attack of the 
first moments of her grief was changing tp 
passiveness, which, through her distress and 
wildness, was still more terrifying. Whilst I 
was leading her away from the divan on which 
Ort^gue lay, holding her hands in mine, she 
turned her head towards him, and, with con- 
vulsed face and haggard eyes, repeated in- 
kcessantly — 

' "He killed himself, fie killed himself 
through me. He died in despair through 
me. It is my fault. He died because of my 
horrible cowardice. Ah ! Marsal, why did you 
show him that paper ? 1 did not ask you to 

do anything.” 

"Not at all, madam. He has not killed 
himself,” I replied — lying to her. I under- 
stood so well now why Ort^gue had got me 
out of the Way, and his tragic determination to 
commit suicide, alone and in silence — a suicide 
which might pass for a natural death, even to 
my eyes, even, and above all, to those of his 
wife. She no longer loved him as he wished 
to be loved. He had held the oroof of it in 
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his hand. Suddenly, he had decided to put an 
end to everything immediately, without seeing 
her again. The movement he made when he 
took the telephone receiver to hear that adored 
voice once more returned to my memory and 
rended my heart, whilst 1 continued my useless 
imposture. 

** Reason a little, madam. If he had killed 
himself, he would have left you a few words, — 
here, for you to find. ...” I pointed to the 
table, and, displacing the papers, added, You 
see there is nothing.” 

"Why should he have written to me? 
What had he got to say ? ” 

" But he would have liked to have seen you 
again,” I insisted. 

" He could not bear it. 1 had wounded 
him too deeply. Ah ! why did you show him 
those words ? ” 

"Wounded him too deeply ? If only you 
had heard him speak of you after reading 
what you wrote — with what tenderness ^nd 
impatience he looked forward to having you 
here and reassuring you!” Whilst recalling 
the attitude of indulgent gentleness which 
Ort^gue had indeed displayed, how I recog- 
nized its heroism and martyrdom I I also felt 
that 1 was not deceiving this woman, who 
listened to me with her eyes ever fixed on the 
dead man. However, I insisted — 
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** No. He did not commit suicide. Neither 
Qu6naut nor I know how he met his death. 
But it is evident that it is an episode of his 
disease. Embolism, congestion of the brain, 
stoppage of the heart — ^there arc twenty pos- 
sible explanations. . . 

“ I shall soon know,” she said, escaping 
from me and going towards the drawer of the 
desk I knew so well, and in which Ort&gue 
kept his morphia A key, attached to a bunch, 
remained in it. “You see,” she cried, “he 
opened this drawer. Our poison was there.” 

She pulled at the key violently. In one of 
the compartments her eye caught sight of a 
little bottle which she seized. It contained a 
white powder, and as she raised it to the light 
coming from the window I was able to read on 
the label the redoubtable formula C-Az-K — 
that of cyanide of potassium. The bottle was 
full to the top, and the cork sealed. Mme. 
Ortfegue murmured — 

“ Our jToison ! He has not touched it I ” 
Fortunately, in the excitement of verifying 
this first suspicion, she had overlooked what I 
had noticed, with terror — a large hypodermic 
syringe, placed in a compartment. A small 
quantity of liquid was still to be seen in it 
This liquid, I have since found out, was 
morphia. Qu6naut had judged the fact accu- 
rately, without understanding its significance. 
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Ort^gue had employed the simplest method 
of committing suicide, but at the same time 
the one most difficult to discover; he had 
injected a deadly dose of his habitual poison. 
He had had the strength to replace the instru- 
ment of death, to dress again and to go and 
stretch himself on his divan. The whole 
picture was formed in my mind with such 
clearness that I also could have cried out. I 
succeeded in mastering myself, and, pushing 
the drawer in, as it were mechanically, 1 said 
to Mme. Ortegue — 

“ You see, madam, that the bottle is intact 
— a proof of what I say.” 

“ He killed himself in some other way. 
He hoped that I would not understand, that 
I should believe it was an accident. He acted 
generously, as he always did. ,But he did not 
want to see me again.” 

She had sunk into an armchair. Her two 
hands clasped the little bottle, and 1 heard her 
moaning — 

“Or else he rejected the poison he had 
prepared for both of us.” 

Drawing near to her, I said very gently, 
“ Madam, you must give me that bottle.” 

She made no reply, save by shaking her 
head, and at the same time she pressed her 
two hands, which were still holding the bottle, 
to her bosom. 1 insisted — 
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“ Madam, you must give it to me. 1 ask 
you in the name of your husband, whose last 
wish, expressed to me in this very room, an 
hour ago, was that you should live.” 

She sprang to her feet, placed the arm- 
chair between herself and me, and, holding 
the bottle still more tightly, said — 

" I hope you don’t intend to take it from 
me by force.” 
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This sho'rt and terrible scene was interrupted 
by the arrival of the only person before whom 
it could continue, considering his priestly cha- 
racter — the Abb6 Courmont, who had been 
sent (his first words .informed me of that) by 
the dying Le Gallic, whom he had just 
attended. He entered and immediately saw 
this picture, only too significant after the 
revelations which his penitent had certainly 
made to him — the dead man on the divan, 1, 
distracted, in an imploring attitude; Mme. 
Ortdgue, taking refuge behind the armchair 
and pressing the bottle of poison to her bosom, 
in a savage attitude of defence. 

“Since you are here. Monsieur I’Abb^” 
I cried, “ assist me . . 

The movement with my outstretched hands 
clearly indicated the nature of the help I de- 
manded. I wanted to get possession of the 
bottle, and immediately, terrified as 1 was lest 
the unhappy woman should break the seal and 
kill herself before us. A pinch of that powder, 
takc^n even from the hand, and all would have 
been over ! 1 was employing — at this distance 
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of time I still shudder at the thought — the 
surest means of precipitating the catastrophe 
which I wished at all cost to avoid. Violence, 
in the case of a soul hlled with frenzy, has 
never aroused anything save violence. But 
the priest had not lost his coolness. He 
understood everything and saw the danger. 
As I was repeating, “ Assist me . . he said, 
addressing Mme. Ort^gue, and without reply- 
ing to me — 

** Madam, 1 have learnt the terrible mis- 
fortune. I have come to pray by the side of 
your dear, dead husband. You will allow mie, 
won't you.^” She made a sign of assent. 
Whereupon he asked, “ Would you like to join 
with me in my prayer ? ” 

She refused, shaking her head fiercely. 
The Abbe Courmont did not insist. He went 
and knelt down at the foot of the divan, made 
the sign of the cross and began to pray. 
I continued to watch Mme. Ortfegue. The 
words of the Lord’s Prayer, murmured by 
the priest, came to her, as to me, in frag- 
ments. . . . “ Tky will be done. . . . Forgive 
us our trespasses. . . . Lead us not into tetnpta- 
Hon ...” I saw that her hands slightly 
loosened their hold, and that two large tears 
were flowing down her cheeks. What force 
was acting upon her? 1 cannot say. An 
energy emanating from a spiritual source 
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outside herself ? Perhaps. I admit that that 
influence is possible. A suggestion from the 
priest ? 1 admit it also. A new and powerful 

recollection, in the presence of this kneeling 
priest and this murmured prayer at the side 
of the dead, of the far-off impressions of child- 
hood ? Again I admit it. Once more, 1 
record the fact without explaining it. That 
fact, moreover, proves to me that a mind 
formed by religious discipline is able to show 
itself singularly fit in^ the knowledge and direct 
handling of reality. For the Abb4 Courmont 
had found the only means of arresting the 
unhappy woman’s progress towards suicide. 
But for how long ? 

He rose from his prayer, and, in his gently 
serious voice, said — 

" 1 asked that peace might be granted him, 
madam. He worked so much, suffered so 
much, loved so much. God is good. He 
sees what we do not see. He will give him 
peace. Provided that. ...” He stopped, 
and, in a still gentler, almost supplicating voice, 
continued, "Madam, I came for another pur- 
pose. Make an appeal to your courage. 
Your cousin Ernest is very ill, very ill. . . . 
His hours, perhaps his minutes, are counted. 
He would like to see you. . . .” 

She shook her head, as shortly before, 
with the same movement of savage refusal. 
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** Don't say no, madam,” interjected the 
priest And, pointing to the dead man, 
*' When it is on his account. For I know that 
M. Le Gallic wishes to speak to you about 
him." ■ 

She repeated the words, “About him?” 
then, turning towards me — ' 

“ Marsal, they saw each other to-day ? " 

It was the priest who replied, “Yes, 
madam.” 

“ For a long time ? ” 

“For a long time. Go upstairs, madam. 
1 will remain here, to watch.” 

“ I will go,” she said, after a silence. 

She had taken her handkerchief to dry her 
tears. Continuing to watch all her movements, 
I noticed that she rolled the bottle of cyanide 
in it. This action made me followj her up the 
staircase. She entered the bedroom, and 1 
made ready to remain behind in the corridor, 
to respect the secrecy of this last interview. 
“ She will not kill herself before Le Gallic,” 
thought I. It was he who, having caught 
sight of me behind Mme. Ort^gue, motioned 
to me to come in. Already his irregular breath- 
ing no longer permitted continuous speech. It 
quickened, then slackened, to the point of 
sJmost stopping at certain moments. In the 
intervals he was able to articulate. 

“’Gentlemen," he said to Qu^naut and 
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Renard, who were standing near him. I 
have something to say to my cousin. I should 
also like Dr. Marsal to remain. ..." 

1 understood the secret reason for this wish 
immediately. I knew enough for him to be 
able to say certain words to Mme. Ort^gue 
without teaching me anything, and my presence 
was sufficient to prevent him being tempted to 
pronounce others. 

Renard and Qu6naut went out, but not 
before the latter had said aloud — 

“We shall remain here, in the corridor, 
lieutenant Don't fatigue yourself too much." 

And to myself, in a whisper, near the door. 

‘ ' N othing to be done. The bulb is, attacked. 
It’s finished.’’ 

“ Catherine," began the dying man, and the 
intervals in his breathing gave his broken 
elocution a character still more heart-rending 
than the actual phrases he uttered. It was 
truly a man, in the pangs of death who was 
spewing. “ Catherine, I came to an explana- 
tion with Michel in the presence of Dr. Marsal. 
He told me what you wished to do. ... I know 
that in his case it is finished. 1 fear that you 
are still of a mind not to survive him. . . . 
Catherine, you must live. You must for his 
sake. I, who am on the point of death, affirm 
to you that there is another world. 1 feel it 
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coining nearer and nearer. I see it. 1 touch 
it ... 1 know that one can suffer in this other 
world. One suffers for one’s faults ; for those 
one has caused to be committed. One can 
also be relieved by the good will, by the good 
actions of the living. . . . You do not know 
that this is true. You cannot be sure that it 
is false. That is what 1 told your husband to- 
day, . . . Reflect that, if it is true, your 
suicide burdens your poor Michel with a terrible 
load in the other world. If it is true, reflect 
also that your life may be useful, bountiful to 
him. ... You see quite well that you ought 
to live. ... If it is true, not one of the 
minutes you live in patience, humility, and 
chkrity will be lost to your husband. Nothing 
is lost when one offers it. What I am suffer- 
ing at this moment and what I am going to 
suffer is not lost, because I offer it. I offer my 
death for you, so that you may be enlightened 
and purified, so that you may live. . . 

He also said — 

** Poor Catherine ! I who am about to pass 
away understand that your duty is harder and 
more difficult than mine. It is so simple to 
give everything at a single stroke. . . . But, 
you see, I have suffered much before reaching 
this hour. I know that there is a great con- 
solation hidden in suffering that we accept . . . 
Farewell, Catherine. 1 do not ask you for a 
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promise. You would not like my sacrifice to 
be useless to you. Farewell ! Leave me with 
Him, with the Man of sorrow. . . 

He pressed the crucifix to his breast, with 
the same gesture of supreme recourse she 
herself had made, but a short time before, 
when clasping the poison to her bosom. 

“ Farewell,” she said, and bending over the 
wounded man’s forehead, she placed a kiss 
upon it. He looked at her with a look of 
gratitude and supplicg.tion. His lips murmured 
a *' thank you ” which was no more than a 
breath. In view of a loss of consciousness, I 
ran to the door and called to Qu^naut and 
Renard. 

“ Attend to him,” I said to them. “ We 
must attempt a lumbar puncture. I will come 
up again immediately to assist you. Renard, 
prepare the instruments.” 

Whilst speaking, I led Mme. Ort^gue, who 
followed me with a quasi-automatic step, from 
the room. On reaching her husband’s study, 
where the Abbe Courmont was still in prayer 
by the dead man’s side, I took her hand, which 
continued to clasp the botde wrapped in the 
handkerchief. Her fingers yielded. I held 
the poison. 

** You will live ? ” I asked her. 

** Yes,” she replied.^ 
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She lives. Weeks and weeks have passed; 
six long months since the day on which, still 
all trembling under the abjuration of the dying 
man, I took the bottle of poison from her. I 
saw that she would keep her promise to live 
when she desired to assist at Ort^gue*s inter- 
ment to the very end. Three days later she 
was present at Le Gallic's funeral service. 
These two ceremonies resembled each other 
only in one thing : her presence. Ort^ue, in 
a final codicil to his will, which explained to 
me the devout notary’s consternation, had 
made a request for civil burial. His aversion 
to Le Gallic was doubtless connected with 
this wish. Oh ! that sad afternoon at the 
beginning of November when we took him to 
the Passy cemetery ! He had had built there, 
formerly — lover of magnificence as he was 
even in death — a marble and mosaic monu- 
ment. The crowd pressed behind the mortal 
remains of the illustrious surgeon. What a 
contrast, in every way, with the humble 
funeral procession of the obscure lieutenant! 
After a low mass, said at eight o’clock at St. 
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Thomas d’Aquin, we conveyed the body to the 
Montparnasse railway station, whence it left for 
Trdguier. The Breton soldier was to sleep 
there, in his native soil, that in which his 
father* his mother, all the ancestors who were 
repeated in him and whose faith he shared, 
were laid. On comparing these two inter- 
ments, I see a symbol in them. The officer 
lived in the communio\. He died in the com- 
munion. He rests in the communion. My 
poor master, in deaths remains solitary, as he 
was in the last tragic hour of his life. I can 
still hear his voice saying to me, when so near 
his end, and in a poignant tone : How alone 
one is I ” With what emotion, when I pass 
before that Passy cemetery, I contemplate the 
huge retaining - wall which overhangs the 
Avenue Henri 'Martin ! I pierce — in thought 
— the high embankment, and proceed on and 
on, until I find the vault where, in the cold, in 
the silence, in death, the remains of that man 
of genius and passion, Ort^gue, are completing 
their dissolution. I pity him. I would aid 
him, and then I say to myself that, if he still 
suffers, it is not there. 

Another person says the same as I do — his 
wife. At this very moment I am looking 
through the window on to the lawn whose 
verdant expanse stretches beneath the ancient 
trees of the hospital garden. A soldier is 
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redlining on an invalid’s .chair. By his side 
are two crutches. His eyes are bandaged. 
He came to us blind and with a shattered 
thigh. We have saved his leg. But we 
could not restore his sight. Mme. Ort^gue 
is seated by his side, reading to him. How 
much thinner and emaciated she has become ! 
Her existence during these six months explains 
this falling away only too well. She has lived, 
yes, and she is living, but in the midst of the 
daily wear and tear of an activity expended 
beyond measure on behalf of our wounded 
soldiers. With the prolongation of the war, 
our wards, alas ! do not become less crowded. 
Many of us are growing tired. But not 
Mme. Ortegue. Her devotion during the 
first weeks already provoked our astonishment 
and admiration. It arouses, since her hus- 
band’s death, our admiration and dismay. 
We see her stop up night after night, offer 
to carry out the hardest, most repugnant, 
most dangerous tasks. On the slightest sus- 
picion of a contagious disease, she is there. 
She gives her days. She gives her nights. 
She gives her life. I — who know her secret 
— have often the impression that there is a 
suicidal intention in her charity. One would 
think that she was trying to satisfy at one 
and the same time the contradictory wishes 
of the two men who loved her so dearly : 
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to live as Le Gallic asked her to do, and to 
die as she promised Ort^gue. To enable her 
to obtain a little rest, I have begged her to 
devote herself particularly to our blind men. 
A humble task indeed ! “ But,” as she was 

told by the Abb6 Courmont, who is also 
anxious lest her health should be jeopardized 
by such an abuse of her strength, “there is 
no humble task of consolation.” It was the 
priest who obtained her consent. The fact 
that he had this influence over her proves 
that a revolution is taking place within her. 
She is tormented by religious nostalgia. It 
is Le Gallic’s personality which continues to 
act on hers, and this beautiful soul — as he 
described it — remains so faithful, so loyal, that 
even Ortegue, were he to be called back to 
life, could not be jealous of this action. The 
noble woman desires so passionately to believe 
only for his sake. Yesterday again — for she 
converses with me with a more open heart — 
she confessed to me — 

“ You reproach me, friend, with working 
too hard in the hospital. 1 have no other 
means of appeasement. When I am worn 
out with fatigue, after being on day and night 
duty, I say to myself : 'If Le Gallic’s belief 
is true, if there is another world, if my 
husband’s sotU is not extinct, if it is in suffering 
somewhere, perhaps the little help 1 give 
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others will fall on him/ It is but a wish* and 
full of doubt. When I give way to it, an 
idSkpressible feeling of calm fills me, as though 
a word of thanks were coming to me from 
somewhere. . . . But whence ? ” 

This simple woman’s question aims at 
nothing less than the stating of the heart- 
rending and inevitable problem of death. 
What, in reality, does the widow of the 
unhappy Ortfegue ask ? Whether there is an 
eternal rupture or a mysterious connection 
between the dead and the living ; whether 
our present activity becomes exhausted, or 
else whether it is continued elsewhere, in a 
spiritual universe, the first principle and 
supreme explanation of the visible universe ? 
Let this prolongation exist, and death assumes 
another significance ; or, rather, it has only 
significance if this prolongation exists. Other- 
wise, it is but a termination, and what difference 
is there, apart from the pain, between one death 
and another ? All are equal to the one who 
is dying, since they annihilate equally. This 
problem, essential though it is, and one wnich 
all of us ought to have solved, or, at least, 
meditated on, we forget in the ordinary course 
of life. How is it possible not to be obsessed 
by it to-day, when a universal cataclysm, 
this hi^ long-drawn-out and terrible war, 
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affirms it every day, every hour, from one end 
of Europe to the other, to millions of beings 
to those who are fighting and to those who 
remain at home, to those who die and to those 
who survive, to individuals, to families, to 
countries, to the whole of our humanity ? Has 
the shedding of so much blood and so many 
tears a significance elsewhere ? Or is this world- 
condict nothing but a frenzied fit of collective 
delirium, the only result of which will be the 
premature entrance of innumerable organisms 
into the cycle of physico-chemical decompo- 
sitions and recompositions ? It is also the 
problem which faces us at the close of this 
long narrative. To the study of it I wished 
to offer a contribution. It has been offe«'ed. 
What is it worth ? 

I said, on beginning these pages, that I 
would write them as a “memoir,” — as an 
“ observation.” The master quality of a 
memoir is exactitude. These pages possess 
it. I can do them that justice. But I could 
not prevent myself writing them in the midst 
of aty increasing agitation, in proportion as 
the episodes were revived in my memory ; and 
agitation is not a scientific attitude. To weep 
into a microscope has never bqen conducive to 
seeing in it clearly. On the point of concluding, 
I will endeavour to resume that intellectual un- 
concern which is the condition of all objlKltivity. 
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Let us sum up, then, the facts the 
fsstablishment of which results from this 
observation. They are to be grouped under 
two headings. I see, on the one hand, a 
superior man, Ort^gue, furnished with every 
intellectual power, overwhelmed with all the 
favours of fate. Death suddenly rises before 
him. He faces it with a certain doctrine. 
He cannot adapt himself to it. Death to 
him represents the annihilation of his whole 
sentimental psychism, and the deep energies 
of his affective life revolt against it. To 
him, 1 repeat, death represents the annihilation 
of his intellectual psychism. His pupils will 
doubtless continue his activity. The patients 
upon whom he has operated will survive 
him. His memory will not perish, but the 
most precious acquisition of his work, his 
thought, with the accumulated treasure of his 
,/eflections, that power of associating his person, 
■through knowledge, with eternal laws — ^all this 
is going to be lost in nothingness. He ends 
by accepting this total collapse of his being 
with pathetic grandetur, but the grandeur of 
crushed resignation. It is the mind bending, 
with a gesture of desperate powerlessness, 
under the pressure of irresistible and 
sovereign forces, which to him are mon- 
strous, since they have only produced him 
with the object of crushing him. Such is 
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the first of the cases considered here. 1 
see, on the other hand, — and this is the 
second case — a very simple man, Le Gallic, 
a man of action, but so modest in action. 
His intellectual representation of the world 
seems likewise very modest. He has not 
formed his doctrine ; he has received it. An 
Ort^gae despises him for it. Is he right in so 
doing ? Does not a Le Gallic, without 
knowing it, bring to the interpretation of life 
the residuum of a long secular empiricism ? 
Before him death also rises. This tradi- 
tional doctrine enables him to accept it 
immediately, to make it the substance for 
his effort, an opportunity of enrichment for 
himself and others. His sentimental psychism 
adapts itself to it, since he is able in accor- 
dance with this doctrine, to offer his agony, 
with the conviction of a reversion of his 
sacrifice to those he loves. His intellectual 
psychism likewise adapts itself to it. He 
himself affirms it when he speaks of '‘his 
salvation.” Salvation is the keeping alive 
of the best part of his being. His resigna- 
tion is an enthusiasm, a joy, a love. Where 
the other fails, he triumph^. Where the 
other renounces, he asserts himself. To an 
Ort^gue, death is a catastrophic phenomenon, 
a combination of an ambuscade and absurdity. 
To a Le Gallic, it is a consummation. 
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an accomplishment. What conclusion is 
boy 'drawn ? That, of the two hypotheses 

on death whose application I have been able 
to contemplate in the case of these two men, 
one is utilizable, the other not. I am well 
aware that this formula is simple to the point 
of seeming puerile. I agree that to me, 
with my particular turn of mind, it is burdened 
with such consequences. Nevertheless, my 
clinical education dictates that application slxould 
be, in my eyes, the definite test of theories. 
In medicine, I accept nought save verified — 
that is to say active, and therefore experi- 
mental — truth. From this point of view, 
strange though this change of position may 
bev* a Le Gallic appears to me to be more 
scientific than an Ort6gue ; just as Magendie 
showing an experiment to Tiedemann, who 
made the objection : ** But what about Bichat’s 
Uw ?" replied: "I need not trouble myself 
. about that. The law is wrong if my experiment 
Contradicts it." 

I resume, again in order to state the matter 
|>recisely, the analysis of the results of my own 
experiment, and I find this other formula: 
death has no significance if it is merely an end ; 
it has significance if it is a sacrifice. — An& by- 
the-way„ ,^what hidden riches language possess^, 
and how profound is this word significance, with 
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' its double meaning of sigfuficaiioti and 
direction / — But sacrifice itself must have a 
significance. We believe we can detect this 
significance very clearly in certain cases : such 
as those of a Delanoe and a Dufour offering 
their lives in the trenches for their country. 
The sum-total of these cases of devotion 
constitutes the army. It saves this country — 
France. There is nothing to be said unless 
it is this — that it is the present immolating 
itself to the future, and one cannot see why the 
future, which does not yet exist, should demand 
this privilege if an imperative order had not 
been given by conscience, which receives the 
revelation of it from elsewhere. And behold 
we again come to Mme. Ortegue's question : 
“ But whence ? ” And suppose the sacrifice 
has no immediate result ? Suppose the being 
for whom the devoted person accomplishes it 
does not receive the benefit, has not even 'bxi 
idea of it ? Mme. Ort^ue was at Le Gallic’s* 
bedside in time to hear him offer his life fdr 
her sake. She might not have been thore. 
Every day soldiers are set down as “miSsr 
ing” who have killed themselves for thdr 
comrades, and the latter have not known it, 
have been lost perhaps in spite of this sacrifice. 
Nevertheless the sacrifice was made. For it 
to have a significance, there must, .then, have 
been, in the absence of human witnesses, some 
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one to receive it, a mind capable of registerings 
the act which man makes for man when this 
act has no' result and no man knows it. If 
this witness of unknown and inefficacious 
< devotions does not exist, they are as though 
they had not been. Everything in us refolts 
against that. On the other hand, is not this 
Witness, this conscience, the judge and conser- 
vation of our own, to be met with in the world 
which physical experience reveals to us ? Is 
this not a proof that physical experience 
does not exhaust reality? I recollect some 
words which were uttered one day in my 
presence, at the close of a long discussion on 
religious experience, by the American physio- 
logist William James, one of the sincerest 
scientists I have met, one who has brought 
himself the most under the discipline of facts ; 

I believe that through communion with the 
Ideal a new energy enters into the world and 
gives birth to new phenomena." What did he 
mean by the Ideal? A force, since it is a 
source of force. Being also the source of 
intelligence, it must be an intelligence. Being 
a source of love, it must be love. There can- 
not be in the consequent what there was not 
virtually in the antecedent. William James 
also said of our higher psychism '*that it 
forms part of something greater than itself, but ^ 
of the same nature, something which acts in tfe 
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universe outside it and is able to come to its 
assistance . . 

“ That is the opening of the Creed, set 
down in other words,” replied the Abb^ 
Courmont to me the other day, when I quoted 
these two passages to him. “Is not our : / 
believe in God tlte Father Almighty this : some- 
thing greater and of the same ^uiiurc . . . wkkh 
is able to come to the assistance of our higher 
psychism . William James speaks of a 
new energy which enters into the world. What 
difference is there between this and our : who 

us men and for our salvation came down 
from heaven . . 

So 1 seem to hear him. And since I have 
seen Le Gallic and Ortdgue die, seen the moral 
fblness of the one death, and the stoical but 
barren distress of the other, it is impossible for 
me to prove, experimentally^ that this priest is 
wrong. No more can I do so when he adds, 
alluding to Mme. Ortfegue’s religious perplex- 
ities — and to my own, I imagine, for he is so 
acute — 

“ With what pain the poor tormented souls 
of to-day seem to seek for the truth, which 
is there, quite simple, within their feach ! 
Yet is not this very pain in the search after 
truth a prayer.^ When we feel the need of 
God, it is because He is quite close to us.” 

Paris. May — ^August 1915. 
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J 1 ( 1 Dill M>1 1 1 \l in ly b&h ulboi i d 
in pit *il in isitl iKsi ^ c net 
The Master of Game: lit old si 
J nf,libh < I >11 Uuntine BylmvAKb 
Stioiul Biike of \cii 1 litiHl by \V A 
and J Pah 111 (jKOHMAs Inti dudi ii 
by 1 JtfODOUl Koo I M 1 1 , T hot it. i\ ure 
1 1 < nil I itt mdatfiill p if,tlilusti itions 
I <{ un clilli, ji i I net 
pirelinniit, jo^ ti n 

ARTEMU5 WARD’S WorltLs 

Ct >i\ii hi cl h \s Ii I rtt 111 ^ ( / 
post M iliudritili ids 

ARTIST” (I he Mind of the. 

I dxttdbyMi 1 \t MNib Pinson Witl 
8 PliU Sri dl ti Hvr 1 1 >th / i tl 

ASHTON (JOHN).- Social Life 
in the Reign of Queen Anne ^Vllll 
t 1 1 st 1 1 s C 1 iw n Si 3 1 

aUSTKN (J ANFI, 1 he M orks of, 

II Kll \olUUKS cult C it ill I 1 

lHustrihius 111 l/dour I \ \\ \i i 

Will 'With Nolcs b\ I JiiMli 
Johnson PistSvi tl«u n l r 

V >1 I he Kovels 111 IS I 1 \s 1 11 1 
Jl PKIDi \KB PKl IMiICl ni 
-ind IV SI NSL ANJ) SI NSIIITI II i ' 

V NOKIHA vGl k Al III ^ \ I PI I 
St ASION VII nut Mil IMM\ 
1 \ int ^ M\NS 1 II 1 1 > r M I 

AUTHORS foi the HOCkUT. 

Choiee Pas ijj s in >slly stlteleU Iv 
A H H^aii if nin cloth 'ii iietcul 
If it hi r icitiih 

The Pocket R. U S. 

The Pocket George Borrow. 

The Pocket Thackeray* 

The Pocket Chariee Diokeno. 

The Pocket Richard Jefleries. 
The Pocket George MacDonald. 
The Pocket Bmorson. 

The Pocket Thomaa Hardy. 

The Pocket George Bliot. 

The Pocket Gharlea Klngaley. 
The Pocket Ruakln. 

The Pocket Lord Beaconafleld. 
The Jf lower of t^ 

AUAIIAS - 1 UhENNlB (KAV - 
MOND). -The Cart of the Mam. 
mothi* ARimancc Cr H\o I 3 f 

AYH'AfllA (AiARIO'N).-The 
IrMtli about d Nunnery 

la a ( OJivf Qt Sc lit ol. Cl b\o, cloth os 


AVSCOUOH(JOHN), Novels by. 

Ciowu Svo itoth, each 

Prodigals and Bone. 

Outsidere— and In 
Meezogiomo. Hurdootk 
Monk^ridge | Paustula. 
Marotz. Lr< un 8v( , cloth Jr net^ 

BACTERIA, Yeast Funsi. aiid 

Allied Species A Synopsis of. By 

W B Ui ovi B A With 87 llluatrallont 
Cr )wn 8\o il Ui (a _ 

BAILDON CH B.). -Robert 

1 ouis Ste\ enson : A study With a 
\ itiits C wn \o bn 1 1 ini f n 

BALLADS and LYRICS ot LOVE, 

sikilcdfioniPtRCY s Riliqu s' Edited 
with in Inn duction by E Sim Wich 
Will ji lin s in ( oioui ifttr Bilam 
S n\\\ K I lari^cftip 4I0, cloth 6i lut 
Legendary Ballads, <scUctcd fioni 
Pi!t\ Keliiuts Edi(«d with »n 
Inb iiu ti n by E SimvvuK With 10 
PI (a 11) t >) > 11 dlltr B\ AM SUAW R 1 . 

I 111* li 4 4tn floth, f net 
J lu ib( ve V ilmiics m i\ iilso be had in 
tht I Maruv 1 i«rak\ I It Svo cloth wll 
idf'uh Icithci Mlttdjkts sr ntte^h 

BARDSLEY (Rev. C. W.^- 
English Surnames: Ibcir ‘‘Ottrtes 
r u (1 Ii ill n Lf Hv floth 7 k ti 

BARGAIN BOOK(The;. BvC K 

]nt\iN lu I md 1 1 wisBi UA\Y With 
) 1 111 ill i 1^ iiid 0 I ibular Ch ixtB 
Dm \ \ 1 th f rt net 

BARING GOULD tS.)7Novels by. 

< 1 wn I til J d tuh p >st 8\o 
illu I il d I lid \ cuh Po ILAK 
I Til I j< \ niu’iuni N f / 1 u h 

Red Spider. I Bve. 

BARKER (E. HARR150N).->A 

British Dog in Prance * hit Adveu 
til fsiii Divetsi 1 tes And coiiV(*i&<t 1 ins 
With Eie cb l>fo 43 Illustrations 
by I R Pkk uiwan Large uuwn 
Svo cloth ( I ntl __ 

BARKER (ELSA). The Son of 

Mary Bethel ». rowu Hvo cl ith t 

BARR (AMLi^lA H ). Love will 

Venture In. v 1 >v\ n 8v > ( loth \\ Cur 
ClfFAl I DUIOV, ilolh If lift 

BARR (ROBERT), Stories ^by. 

Lt mi Si j I loth V ()/ each 
In a Steamer Chair. With s lllt»t 
From Whose Bourne, &c With 47 
llhistiati >na be Hal HLBSr and othet 
Revenge! With 12 Illustrations by 
I ANcn OT St n i> iml otheis 
A Woman Intervenes. 

A Pi i nee of Good Fellows, With 

I t u t il nc b^ I T bPlIIVAN 

The Unchanging Bast, 

The Speculations of John B^alo, 

Clown hvi cloth 6g. Pc»n 
LPii iu\, medium Svo 6 d, 
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BARRETT (FRANK), Novels by. 

Port 8^ ilh«»t bd-s JS t** 4.1 -v 0/ t,.! 

The am of Oltfa SassouUon 
Itflttla I»a4y Ltaton* 

John For4; and His Helpmaio. 

A Reoollliitf Vengeance. 

Honest Davie* I Dleut Barnabas. 
Cr 8vo cloth cict 8\c ihust 

boards 7s i. ich cloth limp 2 fW «. u h 
Found Guilty, i Folly Morrison, 
For Love and Honour. 

Between Llle and Death. 
Fettered for Life. 

A Missind Witness. With 8 Iftustc 
The Woman of the Iron Bracelets. 
The Harding Scandal. 

A PPodlgars Progress. 

Crown Sv > tl th, t r / h 
Under a Strange Mask. 1 1 liiu t 
Was She Justified? | Lady Judas. 
The Obliging Husband. 
Perfidious Lydia irmi pi it 

Pop 1 \ii ] Diiu \ M an 1 ^\ tie i 
Fettered lor Life Found Guilty 
The Brror ol Her Ways c \ i 
it ih ? tif c jif \r ! DIM N I 1 f 

BARRING rON 1 C tl A b L), 

Novels by. 

The Knight of the Golden Sword. 

< r ntri 8\ tU th t ? 

The Lady of Tripoli Uith Illus 
ti <tj jiih (. 1 >^11 Sv * bvi J »in i, 1 «> 

BASKbRViLLB (JOHN). H> 

Katm? sjkats md K k Ju i \« tl 
p put Qnnto hi cl I i i < 

BaIH (file) in Skin lltseases 

Mv T I Mit r )\ P Wv 1 <1 n « / 

bAYbJX lAHbSIKY, Hie Book 

of the Jt N Hit Ain Jiiiot WitlW 
C >t iiud lllusti iti K > il 
HVf €l th t f ^ i» I 

BBACONSFIELD, LORD. By T 

P OCoNNOi M F* (.1 *wn Sv cloth s 
The pocket Beacons held. i<tn 
tl »lh ndl nit It itl ir t, I *• . net 

BEARD (JOHN, II.Sc ). The 

En/sme Tredtmeiit of Cancer 

\\illi niusl Dll n S\ It 

BbNNLn (ARNOLD), Novell 

by < I w« fl\ ) tl h < M I h 

Leonora. i A Great Man. 
Teresa of Watlind Stxect. 

Tales of the Five rowus | Hugo. 
Sacred and Profane Love. 

The Oates of Wrath. 

The Ghosc. | The City of Pleasure. 
The Grand Babylon Hotel. 
Leonora puu i \i ldikos mt 

Pop I AK > I IIIONS 111 dm n \ (I 4cb 

The Grand Babylon Hotel. 

The City of Pleasure. I Hugo 
Sacred and Profane Love 
A Great Man. l Leonora 

< iDAi n I I m .s t s\ j n t (.14.1) 

Sacred and Profane Love* 

The Ghost 


BELL (CUVi:i. Art : a Critical 

Psso^. lllusiT itlon«i <1 s 

bmkrtu i ft 

BELLOC (HlLAlRh). IheHook 

of the Ssyeuv Tapestry Witl > 
iacsiniih <tl titetl lliu tr tu ii 1 yd 
8v > clotl 1 t Oil nt t 

BENNETT (W. C.). -Songs lor 

.Sailors I 1 8vf cloth 2 

BESANl and RICE, Novels by. 

C 1 Sv 1 1 th 1 ( / ( 1 h I V 

(Ihi t h 1 c i h tl 1 mp i 1 

Rea cm Money Mortlboy. 

The Golden Butterfly 

My Little Girl 

With Harp and Crown, 

Thxs Son of Vtiloau 
The Monk^ of Thelema 
By CoUa s Arbour 
The Chaplain of the Fleet 
The Seamy Side. 

The Case oi Mr Luorafl. 

Twas in Trafalgar s Bay. 

The Ten Vears Tenant 

BESANT (Sir WALTER), 

Novels by. t r M) 1 ili ^ 
c 1 U I dt u lilt tl dc * till 
c ich tl th Iiii) z / ) h 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men 

Witl I Illurtt it t V I m d I M i 

The Captains Room» ** 

All in a Garden Pair Uith ! 

tl it ^IlS I V IlM \ I M MS 

Dorothy Forster. NV ilh 1 1 nn i <■ 
Uncle Jack, t th V m s 
Children of Cibeon. 

The World Went Very Well Then. 

\/ th i lilt I It IS I > V 1 I ill! 
Horr PauluB. 

The Bell of St. Pauls. 

For Faith and Froedom. h 

Ulus I V 1 1 I i s III 111 t ! \V \M \ 

To Call Hoi Mine, •s W ih ; 1 
The Holy Rose, v \\i M ont» i t 
Armorol of Lyuttosse. v^ili i^F s 
St. Katherines by the Tower. 

Will 1 Jl 11 I n I t l 1 n \ 
Verbena Camellia SCephanotlA. 
The Ivory Gate. 

The Rebel Queen, 

Bevond the Dreams of Avarice 
W I Id I ^ ts I \ \V U IB I 
In Doaron b Orders, i - 1 W th 1 1 n t-i 
The Revolt of Man. 

The Master Craftsman. 

The City of Pelufte, 

fr V II tv 1 tl , ( / i itU 

A Fountain Sealed. 

The Changeling 

The Fourfh Generation. 

The Orange Girl. ^Vith 8 lllustMti ms 
by 1 I M KIM 
The Alabaster Box. 

The Lady of Lynn. Wuh u niurtxa*' 
h n hv ii Dkmvin Hammond 
No Other Way* >Vith 12 XUnatfstloiis. 


<1 
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BBSANT (Mr Walters hu tut i 
< rownSvo pictqretl Ih H^tbirk 7 \ each 

Si. Kathvtinm m by the Tower. 
The Bebel Queen 

Fink Papitr Ldihons poti ^vo cloth £iU 
net eKh leather pilt net each 
Lenhoii. 1 Weatmlnatev. 
dferuealem. (tnc Uibnal on^ntliPi t 
I H Paim&r) 

Sir Blohurd Whittington, 
OeepajPd de Coligny. 

AU Sorte end Condltione of Hen. 

ChMP EnuJONs tr 8v loth is net eicb 

The Alnbaater Box 

Verbena Oamellia Stephanotla. 

The Rebel Queen. 

8t. Katherine's by the Tower. 

POPUIAK tonios medium ft VO ff t-ich 

Ail Borte and Conditions of Hen 
The Oolden Butterfly. 
Heady^Honey Hortlboy, 

By Celia s Arbour. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

The Hoiiks of Theiema. 

The Orange Ctrl. 

For Faith and Freedom. 
Children of Olbeon 
l>orothyForster. I No Other Way 
Armorel of Lyonesee 
The Lady of Lynn. 

My Little Olrl. 

Demy 8vo cloth net e-ich 
London. With xas lllusl itions 
Westmlneter. With i tchmn by l s 
VValkek ani 130 I llu<tU Itions 
South London. With t Uhinn by h b 
WAI KfetK and iit> lllusti itiona 
Bast London. With l ti. 1 by 1 S 
Walkkr and ^6 IIlu nil ms by Pun 
Mat L RAVfN Hju I ind J PENNI 1 1 

Crmanbio rlctli 3s 6/ each 

Fifty Tears Ago. 1837 - 1887 . With 
144 Illnslntions 

The Charm, *^0(1 ether Dr in j; room 
Plays so J'hi bv Chri H \MMONn & 

Bt, Katherine’s by the Tower 

CHfai I DinoN piUui cooler IS net 
The Bttlogy of Richard Jefferies 

With P >1 Uiit Crown hso bucks im 
Art of Fiction. Fcip fvo cloth net 

bTeRCE TaMBROSE).— I n the 

Midst of Life, c rr> vn 8vo cloth ^ hf 
jftv ) bi$ Zi cr ^^^o pK j 1 1< 

BINDLOSS (HAROLD), Novels by. 

(,r<wnS\> cl>th 34 «*<,h 

The Hlgtrass of Bonaventore. 
Raventry’e Langhter. 

A Bower of Wheat. 

The Conoesst on^h unters. 

JUnslIe'e Jndd. crown 8 vo doth 
od j^cture cloth Hat bick as 

For&LAn Eon ION med um Svp 6 d e <ch 

Mg Cotieesilon-huntere, 
fii Mittreti of Bomiveatnre. 


BLAKE (WILLIAM); ACritfcal 

study bv A C &WI^BU«'ht With a 
Pirtiiit (rownBvo bmkram ds net 
The Marriage of Bteauen and 
Hell, and A%ng of Liberty. Wth 

Introdmtion by B (* SroUBS A TiOU 
PNCB Pri>ss Book Cr 8vo hand-made 
I ipci bds 3? td net pirchmt Ht ne t. 

BOCCACCIO.— The Decameron. 

with a Portrait Pott 8vo cloth gilt 
top as ni 1 k ither gilt edgis net 

BODKIN (McD., k.Co. — Shll 
lelegh and Shamrock. Crown 
8v^tl_>th frf 

BORDEAUX (HENRI). — The 
Parting of the Ways Translated bv 
Louisf^ Hol ORTON Cr 8vo cl f 


BORENIUS (TANCRBD).-The 

Painters of Vicenza, With x«- futl- 
p4|;c Plates DemvSvo cloth 75 6 J net 

BORROW (QEORQeT. ” The 

Pocket. Arranged by Fdw Thomas 
ifni> I >th Jc net Itathir net 

BOSSES AND CORBELS^ OF 
HXETBR CATHBDkAL. By L k 
Pkidbai\ ind G K Hoit SHAilo 
With Illnsts JDy 8 vo cl yj 6 i net 

BOURQBT (PAUL).— A Living 

Lie 1 1 insl ited by John Da Viu ivks 
tr wn 8vo cloth </ Ciifai 
I imiON picture covti t net ^ ^ 

BOYLE (F.).— Chronicles of No« 

Man s J^nd. Post ftvo pic t ^ds z\ 

BRAND (JOHN). Observations 

on Popular Antiquities With the 
Additions ot Sir HbNKV Pit IS Crown 
bvo clo th 3r 6/ 

BREWER’S (Rev. Dr) Diction- 

ary. 

TheReader'aHandbook of Famous 
Names In Flotton, Allusions, 
References, Proverbs, Plots, 
Stories, and Poems. Ciown Bvo 
jt^oth St W net 

BREWSTER tSir DAVID), 

Works by Post 8\ ■> cl >lh 4; 6 d each 
More Worlds than One: Cieed o( 
link >t.hcr Hrpe of Chii^tian Piatea 
The Martyrs of Science: gaulbq 

lYCIlO BIvAHX jnd KEPlfK 

Letters on Natural Magic. With 
immtro iiS Jlliistnttons 

BRIDGE CATECHISM: QUES- 
TIONS AND ANSWERS: including 
tlw PORT! AND CLUB CODI« By KOBEKF 
Hammond Fcap 8\o doth is 6d net 

BRIOOE (J. ST C.) -Prom lolaOd 

to Empire: A Hifioty of theLkpaneionol 
Tngl md by Force of Arms With Map$ 
ind Phm Laige crown 8\o cL da AR 1 
all, ^ crown 8vo doth 91* net, 
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BROWNINO'S (ROOT ) POEMS, 

1 reap 4tO cU 6? Iltt 1 ARGK P\I FR 
1 T)XX on, pirch iient lat <W net euch 
\l«oiutheSl MARimsLifiRART prtt9\( 
cloth, 'ts net each , leather % net li 
JPtpjM Passes : «nd Hen and 
Women. With lo Pht<s m Crl>m 
ifterE l^oRTr^cuK nttrcKDAtr 
Dpamatls Personae; ^nd Dramatic 
Romances and Dyrios* ith lo 
Putts in Colour 4ft-2 ]_ i URTCKDAli 
B rowning^ Heroines. By rniRT 
( t»i«UR\ MAlrM- With 1 root Iifit i 
t I ui Old othi L Becortlions b Ma\ 
WFiLARMMFin Cr 8vo il>li f net 

BRYD1SN f H. J.- “ah Exiled 

Scot. \'tith 1*1 ntispiecc bv T S 
C ftOMPT OV R I t tnv^n H\ s \^h tj^ 

BUCHANAN (ROBERT), PoeTils 

and Novels by. 

Tlie Complete Poetloal Works of 
Ro!}ert Buokanan. 2 v iis ei >v\ 1 

S\o buckram wllliPoitnit Fronti'^pieci 
totich vol«in«* i'‘r 


Crovta sv ) tl-ith, tt ♦ ith post 8\ s 
illus^riteil I Mids each 

The Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature. 

Qod and the Man. With n lUmtn 
hoi s b-i h Baknaku 
^Iiady Kilpatrick 
The Martyrdom of Madeline, 
(iove Me for Bver. 

Annan Water. | Foxtflove Manor. 
The New Abelard. 1 Rachel Dene. 
Matt: A Stor> of Cu nan 
The Master of the Mine 
The Heir of Lin no 
Woman and t he M an. 

Crown Svo cloth t 6 f each 
Red and White Heather. 
Andromeda. 


PopuT AK I lunoNs rntdium 8vo 6 d etch 

The Shr dow of the Sword. 

God and the Man. 

Foxglove Manor. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline 


The Shadow of the Sword, rrv? 
lAli'K PDlllON Pat 8i<> Udh fill 
toj , 24. net Icither, Ri t tdet . 3t net 


The Mew Abelard Cr. 8\o ci it net 


The Charlatan. BvRoitfERTBuciiARAR 
and i iF\R\ Murray Crown 8\ o, cloth 
With frontispiece by T H Fodinson 
Od poatBvo illuEtrited Itoiids at 

BYZANTINE ENAMELS IN 
MR. RIERPONl MORGAN’S COL- 
LECriON B> O M. Bai ro\ With 
Note byRoGFit 1 nv, ind lllustritlons 
m Colour Bo 3 al 4 to boards, yt 6d net 


BRYDOES (HAROLD). — Uncle 

Sain St Howe. Wuh 91 IllmH* PoAti 
t\o, I’^Uft bOArUs 21 cloth bmp 2r od | 


BURTON (ROBERT). - The 
Anatom) 01 Melancholy* With 1 
Fi nt sptet t Vh 6/ 

CAINU (HALlJ), Novels by. 

Cnm XI 8vo, cloth ^4 ( f e iv.h \ st i‘\o 
lUust bds 25 i ich cl Imp -tT (ui C2ih 

The Shadow of a Crime. 

A Son of Hagar. | The Deomsier. 

Also LifiRAKV iDlilON cr<vtnH\o cl tin 
65 each PoiuiAR f on ions lUfiri 
covers 6d nch ind the fixi lAlFR 
1 PiiTON of The Deemster, pr tt kvo 
clotl 2T net Icithei net 

CAMBRIDGE FROM WITHIN. 

Bv IJARI ESTi N J\ N Wllh 1 II listi » 
ions ill Col mr "in I « in Sepl I H vki \ 
MciRLhY Deni'^ 8\o it tli, 7 i i ml 


CAMERON fV. LOVKll^.-Thc 

Crosse of the * Black Prince * 
Privateer Cr >vo cl II wi t » lllufcts 
TT Ui p d 8\o putuTc boird* a 

CANCER, THE EN/\^E 

TRPA1MENTOF. By J<m J Ji» 

D Se Dtni\ 8\ cloth 7 t 6i lut 

CANZIANf (ES1ELLA)7 Books 

by 

Costumes, Traditions, and Songs 

of Savoy With o iiiuhti it] 112 in 
Colour and soni' m 1 nt Derby <|to cl 
gill 7X5 net \tlhun(,U ;i\ t<i net 
Piedmont. B> Fsik n a C ak/i 4 N[ m 1 
FiI'Anoir RciiTur With m IlhtK 
trail X s in Colour 2nd many n 1 uu 
__ Demy ^to cloth ^ ^ ^ _ 

CARLYLE (THOMAS)! "On the 

Choice of Books P s M > c I t ) i s 0<i 

CARROLL iLEWLS), Books by! 

Alice In Wonderland W ith t* Col 

inrt niiny Lint Ibis by Miiuum 
S mkRBY 1 2r(i Cl ilfciU V <Sd net 
Feeding the Mind. With 1 Picfici. 
Iv W H DwMiw P t h\( boards 
I r a Ic 1 1 I 


ICARRUTH (HAYDi:N).-TheAd- 

I ventures of Jones, with 17 lllusts* 
f ap 8to \ iliirc t \tr 1 cU Ih jt 6d 


CASTELLANE (MARQUIS DE). 

- Men and I lungs ot My Time. 

Irn hi d In A J i IXKIKA IH Matios 
I \\ thnPi Irn'" Drtn\ 8vo cl 6 t net 


CHAMBERLAIN (With MR.) IN 
THE U S AND CANADA. By Sir 
Wii 1 01 GHB\ MaxcoUv K C M G with 
3j IIluslP Dcni> 8\o cloth, Ht net 


CHAPMAN'S (OEORUE) World. 

! Vol I PlAyi Complete inrhidhtg the 
i D vb*ful Ones -\ol II Poems aad 
1 Minor Innslalions with Fssay by A. C 
I swiNBt RNB — Vol UI, lianslaudhs of 

i the Iliad and Odyssey rhtes Vdh, 
I x:rowa S\u, cloth 35 6d each, 
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CHATF|eLD>TAVLOR(fl. Co. 

QoltfOAii A tj lu W ifh i( niii tr \ 
lions ikmv ilrth, if net 
Fani 6 *s Pathway. ci \t <fck^h 

CHAUCBR for Children : A Gol- 
den Key By Mrs H li Hawi>is Witt 
8 Colt 111 id ilitc in I to WixUitl 
( zown tto rlolh fjd 
Chauoav for Schoola. vinth th< >i\ 
ot his liMitv ind hn \\ irh l*y Mr 
H B Havvus DinjKo cloth Js Ui 

% * See Ils 'i niT hTNf S<J \ ICS p It 

C H E $ N E Y (WEATHERBY), 
Novels by. Ci t! >ih t t / ♦ nh 
The Gable*inaii. | The Clafmatit. 
JVhe Roman o«i of a Qneon. 

CHESS, The Laws and Practice 

of; 'With m Amlysi n the Ojtii n s 
By ^lUiMON 1 tilled b\ 

k. B WORMAIO tU'WllAvi cloth Si 
Vha Minor Tactlea of Chess . A 
Treitist on the Utpl lymciit ot tht 
I'ori ts m obcdien i Sli lU pu Pi im if le 
By F K YouNf ind I t Hoviiii 
Long fcap dvo ciolh ^ ril 
The Hastings Choss Tournament, I 
Aug Sept i« )p W iih Annin »li ni b 
PlLXSBUK\ 1 A M W TAI RAM II SiT INTI ' 
bCHlfiFFR^ lUCHMANN BAKlMlimN 
Blac fcmmvr Cri/sisBitPo J i \si r a 

Ma>ON uid W BIN also n )gi \] hits ind 
Poitrnts 1 dittd i»> H I Cm ‘'HIri 
hvo 1 1 )th -,1 

^HILD- LOVER’S CALENDAR 

(Tile) for 10 Iff Illusti »tr(l in ( loins 

bvAMRUA BoviERfPY irmio, pctuie 
cloth i\ net 

CHRISTMAS CAR0L.S, AN- 

ClfiNT FNQl ISII C< Ui( Ud wt <ir 
ranged b\ bhiiii Ku rtri Post 8 \o 
<*I olh, -n hrf int PiKhnunt s> n«t 
jSw «/ri NFWMmifcVAU LirR\R\ X 20 

CLARE (AUST1N).-By the Rise 

of the River, i mwn hvo cloth o / j 

CLAYTON (MAROARETl.Booksj 

for Children by. ' 

C^pliitf In the Forest. With i 
CoIouttcT Illusts ind many m Line by 
the Author Icip cl th f / net 
Amabel and Crispin, With tnmy 
^^llhatritions IJcmy S\o cloth, ir < i net 


CLODD (EDWARD). -Myths 

S iMI Dr«un«. _Ciowu *V(> ctotb \t (a 

COBBAN (J. MACLAREN), 

NsveLby. •" 

Tha Curo ol Souls. 


hated bosids, 7t 

mum Rad Bultaa. 


Post 8vo Ulus 
Crown Svo, rlrth 


^ iy>s ilUist* aled hoaidb ar 

Th# Burden of Isabel* Ciown Hvo, 


CLIVE (Mrs. ARCHER). Novel* 

by. Post 8\o ii n hf ei bds ai ea 

Paul FerrolL 

Why Paul Ferroll Killed hfeJFlfe. 

COLLINS (J."CHURrON, M.A.t 

Jonathan Swift. Ci 8vo >.i .i (> 

COLLIN.S (MORTIMER and 

FRANCHS), Novels by, Ci 8vo il 
It Of eiih post hi ) ilhi td bds at tath 

From Midnight to Midnight. 

You Play mo False, 

Blacksmith and Scholar, 

Ihe yillage Comedy. | Frances, 
Post *'Vo ilIustiTttd b Mrds zk each 
Transmigration 
A Fight with Fortune. 

Sweet Anne Page, 

Sweet and Twenty. 

COLLINS (WILKIES Novels by. 

Cl Hvo cl A? tti tich postXvo puturc 
Inaids i each cl limp at (d eich 

Antonina. I Basil I Hide and Seek 
The Woman In White, 

The Moonstone. I Man and Wife 
The Dead Secret. | After Dark. 
The Queen of Hearts. 

No Name | My MiseeUanles. 
Armadale. | Poor Miss Finch 
Miss or Mrs ** I The Black Robe, 
The New Magdalen 
Frozen Deep. A Rogue's tilfe. 
The haw and the Lady. , 

The Two Destinies. 

The Haunted Hotel. 

The Fallen heaves. 

Jezebel's Daughter, 

Heart and Science | *' 1 Say No " 
The Evil Genius. | hittle Novels 
The hegacy of Cain | Blind hove. 

The hegaov of Cain. Ciown Sv> 
cloth 15 nct.__ 

PopriAK Fdiiions medium Bvo f/.ewh 

Antonina. | Poor Miss rinch 
The Woman In White. 

The haw and the hady. 
Moonstone, i The Mew Magdalen. 
The Deed Secret I Mo Name 

Man and Wife | Armadale 

The Haunted Hotel t Blind hove. 
The hegacy of Cain. 

The Woman in White l at cr Typp 
Mm* Papi'R 1* >nio\ Pott Svo doth 
gill top ?i net Inlhtr piUtdfts ti.n*** 
The Frozen Deep. LarltI i yi f t t>iT 
tinp clofh iv net 


COLQUHOUN CM. J.)*— Every 

Inch a Soldier Crown 8 yu cloth, 
V*(id po t 'i\o i]hi«>tralcd boArdy 25 . 

COLr-BRBAKrNa.Hiiitson. By 

W M Hm cHisoM Cl 8vo d 

COLTON (ARTHUR)."- The 

_B«lted^e.^ Crown fivo doth v M 

COLVILL (HELEN' H.). -The 

incubus. Crown bvo. fioth. < 15 , 
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C0MPHN5ATI0N ACT (THE). 

1906: Who pays, to whom, to 
what, and when It la applicable. 

By A CLFMFtfrbDWARi > M P Crown 
8vo (4 net i orf net 

COMPTOlvi (HERBERT}.NoveHby 

Tlia Xnimitabla Hva. Maasind- 

bam Crov^afcvo cloth tyd POiU 

LAk l<WiWJ^medjuni^vo 6 ei 

Cin.vn8\o' clolh 'ii'bd tafh 

Vba Wilful Way 

Tha Quean nan do no Wrong 

To Defeat the finds of Justice. 

COOPER CE. H.), Novels by 

C u wn Sv 1 <.1 ^tli h 

Geoflbt*y Bamilton. 

The Haequls and Pamela. 

C O R N W A L L.— Popular 

Romances of the est of P ng-land 

(.olJt* ltd b> 1 \ )> I I Hr \r I 1 \ s \J II 
l-wo Halts by Giokci- Crlikshank 
rr S\ 1 lb ^ / 

CRADDOCK {C. EOBI RT), by. 

The Proph**t of the Great Smoky 

Mountains < r > \ < l >Th 3 

p ♦ Ji l I cl L «ds Jt 

His Vanished Star Ciov^u ^ 
cl tl ? / 

The Windfall Ci wi» Pv 1 

? r ^ m AJ I Dim ^ I th i 

CRE5SWEI L (C. M ) Ihe 

Mnkim;: and Breaking of Almansur 

l 1 \\\ s\ 1) < 

CRIM (MAIT^. Adventures of 

anil Rebel c v h j . 

( st i V l( (I 1 If 

CROCKHl 1 (S. R.)andotheih. 

lalos ol our coast b R 

< t Mil <*jl n £ 1 .HKH H Jt)lD 

I Kl< IK O t C W Cl Al K 1 H 1 LI 
With 1 Dlu iMi I bv 1 *KA>K l>F \\(> 
^\Y^ C \ S 1 Ih W 

CR05$iAlAROARET B.), Novels 

b>. Cr v\ii s\ t til b\ eath 

M. Question of Means. 
Opportunity 
Up to Perrin’s. _ 

A Question of Means. Port lak 
I \ inoN lU d itiu ( i __ 

CRUIIC5HANK’5 COMIC AL- 
MANACK. C >uiplele in 'Tvo Si HU > 
thv l<iKsr from 183s to 184-1 the 
&BCOSD from 1844 to i8st With mtn) 
himdied W -loUctits and Steel Platc3 by 
Gj ORCf C Ki iKSHANK and othf IS 1 wo 
V Is ciown8v) (loth net^ich 

CUMMINO ~(C. "p. aORDON), 

Works by He my Svo dc th eich 
In the Hebrides. W th 74 iiiustf itn ns 

In the Himalayas and on the 
Indian Plains. With 4. II usti <ti ns 

Two Happy Years in Ceylon. 

With ap iilusii nu»n^ 

Vis Oomwall to Bgypt. 1 ronds 


CRORER (Mr*. B. M.), Novels 

by. Crown 8 cl ilh I tii tnih 
p }&t 8vo lilust Utd h udit Js i ich 
ck th Imip 21 ( z t I h 

Pretty Miss Neville. 

A Bird of Passage. I Mr Jervis 
Diana Barrington. I Jnierterente. 
Two Masters | A Family JUIkeness. 
A Third Person | Proper Pride. 
Village Tales Jt Jungle Tragedirs. 
The Real Dady Hilda. 

Married or Single? *To l«et*’ 

C I w ) » th ( i p cli 

In the Kingdom of Kerry. 

Miss Balmaltto s Paat 
Jason i Boyond the Pale* 

Terence Wi f I i r > 1 

The Cat s-paw U ii 1 liiuslMti 
The Spanish Meoklaco Wit) h 
11 I II i A VI i( hcipT I 
will 1 Ml i Imc vti I net 
A Rolling Htone 
Cc( u 11 li » I li post 8\ 

M mj ( i CJvl 

Infatuation. | Some One filse 
Ion I m>\ i in v ( / t * i 
Proper Pride The Oats fc>hw. 
Diana t^iriington 
Pretty Mus Neville. 

A Bird of Passage. 

Beyor 1 the Pale. 

A Familv UikenesH. 

Miss Balnialne s Past. lU 8vo ) 
Married or Single > 

The Beal Dady Hilda. 

The Spanish Necklace. 

A Rolling Stone I infatuation. 
CUPID AND PSYCHE (from *lhe 
Holden Asa’ of Apuleiusin Adllng* 
ton’ A trsnslation) Vvith 8 Illustirf 
1 £ I iM r M l> loiii Ml rro(K 

I l«< It d t K vt r 4 u t 

CU5SANS» (JOHN E.l,— A Hand- 
book of Heraldry. w IMOSW Lus 

id ( It i }*ht s C i mn f'NO il th ( 

DANKY (HRANKj. -A Coquette 

111 crape 1 I ^vj piUiiic covet 
( I (1 ib 1 mi 


DAUDET (ALPHONSE) -The 

I vangelitft or Port balvatlon 

Cl 8v cl 1 / I t *'V las ** 

DAVfcNANI (1 RANCIS^. -Hints 

for Parenit on v bokr of Profesitlon 
for I heir Sons Cdwfi «\,o w t jI 

DAVIDSON (M. C.). Mr. &9d- 

ler’ 5 f Daughters, t r Fvo i tb, bd , 
C III Al I l ID cl th Ii net 

DAVIES (Di. N. E YORKE^, 

Morksby < k 1 c« cl itbJea 
One Thou<iand Medical Maxims 
and Surgical Hints. 

Nursery Hints \ MoUur *• Gindr 
The Dietetic Cure of Obesity 
(Poods tor the Fat). 

Aids to Lord £4llc, C r Svo cl an dj. 
Wine and Health. How to eaio> 
b< th l town Sv > c 1 )tb, U 6J 
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DEAKIN (DOROTHEA). 5tories{ 

|»y. Crown Rvo, cloth, v ^ 

The Foat and tlie Pierrot. 

The Prineese A the Kltohen-mald. 


DEFOE (DANIEL). - Robinson 

Crnsoe With ^7 lilusts by Guoroe 
CRU iKsn vMk Pi tt 8vo cloth gUt top 
£« ntt jellhtr ^»llttdRcs net 

DE MILLE (JAMES).-AStrange 
Manuscript found In a Copper 
Cylinder Ciown Mo cloth uith ii> 
lllu.tiAlj rtis by Git bert Gat l, 3* tJ. 
po I hvo lilirtti dt^buitds cv ^ 

DEVONSHIRE SCENERY. The 
History of P v Ai i uuk W cl a r r i 
M A With Ulus I 3 tiuy 8vo cl Tot tid nc I 
Devon : its Moorlands, Streams, 
and Coasts Lady Kusaiim 

NOHliicoii* Illusti Ued 111 Colouiii bv 
!• J WiPbEKY I cip 4to cl net 
Also I L 11 ^ M ER kDiiiON with ‘TO lltujtra 
tious 1 1 tp 4to cloth 71 <>1/ net 
Polk Rhymes of Devon. li> w 
CROSSJNW D«m\ S\o cl th 6d net 


DEWAR (OEORUE A.B.). Books 

by CiowtiMo cloth t)s uetcicli 

The Airy Way 

This Realm, This Rntfland. With 
9 lllusti iti ID AUo published it at til 


PEWAR“ (F. R.U — A iRamble 

Round the (llobe With 220 lllustt i 
tioiis t 1 iWl i Mo cl )th 75 ( / 

dickens (CHARLES), The 

bpeevhes of. With Puit nt Pott 
8vo cloth 21 net It ithci 5 net 

Charles Diokens. 11/ Algernon 

CU^RLIS SWINBIKNI Brovin 8v 
lUtb ft ta net 

Dickens's Children. With 10 Dt iw 
Ilia'S m C>l>ur habile Wjiiiox 
SmmM Cr<U!i4to cl th »» 61 let 
The Pocket Charles Dickens: Pass 
igis (bus 1 bv Alii I u H li^AK 
^61110 cl Pi V ml h ithti git 41 n 


DICTIONARIES. 

A Dictionary of the Drama. Pv 

W Davi \« OKI AOAIHS Vol I <AU G »1 
Oem> 8x0 cloth it 0/ net 

The Reader's Handbook By Pw 

£ C bHfWVR 1 ) II Ci()Wil8\C Cloth 
M 6d pit 

Familiar Allusions. Py w A andc 
0 WrtPKiiiH UcnySxocl 7« 6# ntt 
Familiar Short Sayings of Oreaf 
Men. Witii ExpUnU-iiy Nolti b 
bAMtTU A LfnI am Or 8\o a) 7? 6/ 
The Slanil Dictionary : lU tone « 
and AnredotW CrnwnSvo clo.h (d 
WdirAs, Facts, and Phrases: A 
hittlokan of Ciiiioua Matun?. T 
SdWAI ds C rown Rvo cloth i ti / 

«5'f§NEt''(iRNEST).“ France 

m ftrrself Assln. Demy 810 , ciith 
ade. net I 


DIXON (W. WILLMOTT), Novels 

by Clown 8\o rlcitta, 31 (d rad' 

Tha Botfu. of Ky o. f l Oilp H al. 

DOBSON (AUSTIN), Works by. 

Crown 8\o buckram, 65 each 
Four Frenchwomen. With Portrait 
Sixteenth Century Yldaettes^ 
In riuer htrlcb, each 6r also hme- 
t VPER Lninovs pott 8%o cloth, zs nrt 
I »cb Inther 31 net each 
A Paladin of Philanthropy, and 
other Papers. With 2 Illustrations 
&ide»walk Studies. With 5 lUusts 
Old Kensington Palace, Ro With 
( Illustration^ 

At Prior Park, &c With 6 niuatritK ns 
Rosalba's Journal Sv'i withoiiius 

DONOVAN (DICK), Detective 

Stories by Post 8vo lilus^r ited 
boudii 2s each cloth 2 t 6J rich 

In the Qrip of the Law. 
Suspioio^AMused. 

Cl VO ci 3 1 i <ach picluiecl is ea 
p stRvo boiriis 2 c» cloth it 6rf CT 

The Man from Manohes'^er 
The Mystery of Jamaica Terrace. 

Wanted I 

Crown Svo cl >lh i* i i e-ich 
Talcs of Terror j Deacon Brodte* 
Tyler TatlookJPjpivate DwkeotlVa 
Cr>wii Rvo (loth, 3t ( J taih post Sio 
ItnidA it (icb cloth Itmr jls 6d each 
Chronicles of Michael Danevitch. 
bracked to Doom. 

Tracked and Taken. 

A Detective's Triumphs 
Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan? 
Caudht at hast, 
hfnk by leink I Riddles Read. 
From Infomatlon Received. 

The Man- Haunter. < i \mi8vo picture 
cloth .5 p >st 8vo lilust bds, 2t , cloth 
limp ss id 

Dark Deeds Crmr 8\o cloth bmp 
2t fi* t ictnrc t.l ith f l t1 hi 1 2\ 

The Records of Vincent Trill. 

Ci S\o, cl , 3 t fiy pi« t cl Hal bl l 

Su«ploloa Aroused. Ciuwn Rio 

1 Hii 15 net, 

D05 FOE VSK Y (FYODOR). 

Letters of. 7 mshted by I mn 
C 01 BURN M x\ M With 16 Illustrations 
Domv M > luikrini 7c 6 / net 

DOWLING (RICHARD). — Old 

Corcoran's Money. Cr Rvo cl 3^ 

DOYLE (A. CONAN).-The Flrni 

of Olrdlestone ( r Rvo cloth u <W , 
^ Popii AH I nniov medium 8v ^ Oi ^ 

DRAPER Tw.'h.). — Poems of 

the Love of Bnylend. ct mn Rvo 

Iktoi ited cov^-r lv net 

DU MAURIBR (GEORGE), The 

SAtlrist of tbe Vlctotlsns B> f 

Mar UN WnoG With 41 lUubtriiiona 
leap 4to cloth, 7s 6d mt. 
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dramatists, the old, 

KditeH by Col CT;\\rjsi(,n\M < r i\ > 
doth "vllh Portnits 6 i per Vol 
Ben Johada's Wbvks* With 

and a Biogriphicil Meiuuir bj 'Wiluam 
G lFlOKU Three Voh 
Cliapmaii's Works. ihrceVois v>f 
1. 1 he PIa\s complete, Vol. 1 1. TtKin 
ind Innalations with Issiy by A C 
SWlXSfJKKB Vol 111 Ihe Iliad ii) 
1 )ilvs«ey 

Marlowe's Works. One V il. 
Massl ntfer's Plays. One Vol 

DUMPY BOOKS (The) for 

Children. Roy 1 doth is tui 

tul 

i.Th 0 Plamp, Tho Amoltorator, 
and The Sohool-boy's Apprnn 
tlCO 14 > I V.lU AS 

4. The Story of Little Black 
Sambo. h> Hmin iunnui ia\ 
Illu trited in col lu s 
7 A Flower Book. 1 iu<(tr ilcd n 
col >i»rs by N»i i ii lii v iON 
8. ThoFlnkRnldht. Hy T R Mok.. 

SI Ll Tllustiiticl u colours 

d. The Little Clown. Py J ( om 
10 A Horse Book. ByMAk^ luii ii 
IIlustiAUd in c j>louiF 


DUMPY BOOKS i //fff/Ul I 

i? >\ a %Mm > <1 >tli I net ri h 

36 Ten Little Nigger Boys. By 

NTokA C \ I* 

87. Humpty Dumpty’s Little Son 

Hy ilhni V K CIO 

38 Simple Simon* fiv Hk 4 .&n R. 

CROSS llJiisIf lied u c )Iours 

39 The Little Frenchman B\ 

1 i>r ( i>\ III I* 11 ubti iUd ill L I IMIS by 
K ] 1 RI T I ( 

90. The Story of an Irish Potato. 

Ih I II N Sciu 1 T) 1 1 lllii t 1 (Ol ns 

DUNCAN (SARA JRANNLTIE), 

Books by. C c) b " M * ich 
The Simplf* Adventures of a 
Membahib. Will) ^yin > baiuns 
Vernon'4 Aunt. ~With 47 liu iiiaii ms 
< r ^ I hv i )t 1 jf f ) 

DU1T(R0MESH C.)7-EnRland 

and India Pn^'rtsi diiiiiif One 
Hull l^t s C )f wn 11 ’i 

LDWADDE5 (Mrs. ANNIE), 

Novrlb by. 

A Point of Honour. I dto, 

I In 1 t ill >iids 2 T 

Archie Lovell, ciown Svo cloth 
t i fost s illuilx lied b 2r 
A Plaster Saint. Cr 8v-> doth tut 


11. Little People: m \U 1 Ut i> 

Hi NRS M kYFUand Ji W H € IlO I \\l 
Illiistrjlcd in c doiits. 

12. A Dog Book. By 1 lu&i llici m n 
Will Plctutes in colour, by C I if \ 
MOOR] PAKK 

13. Dollies. By Pichako Himii 
niuHlr'ited in U)lou» by Kotii ton 

17 Peter Piper’s Praotlcal Prln* 
Oiples. lllusti ited In coloui 

18 Little White Barbara. I 
1 1 1 ikMiR March Illustrati dm co’ > 

20 Towlooks and his Wooden 
Ho^se. By AticK M A\iiiui\ 
tUu in coif urs by Honor C . An r i on 
Zl. Three Little Foxes. Rv mar 

TouRlll Ulusti Usd in colours j 

22. The Old Man’s Bag. Pv 1 U 

H CVOSLASO llliib b\ ] K Mo\ mi 

23. Three Little Goblins B> M 

G Tsrf AM Illu tiatedinc lUnirs 
26. More Doilies By Rk haj u hi > j 
11 K IHus 1)1 nio 11 ^ In Kuiii ( onn 
26 . Little Yellow Wang-lo. In M. 

C Bt 1 1 lilush Ued in c unots 
23, Tbe Sooty Man. B> r B 

MACKINNON and }^UL\ COlPKr niu« 

30. Rosallna. llluslrNtcd m colours b\ 
JKAN C \I CHne 

31. Sammy and the Snarly wink. 

lllustnlrd in colours by Li \A and hOR 
MIN Ami 

83. Irene’s Christmas Party. Ih 

Rich AR i> 1 1 lntjs-h I I'u*. b v Hn n cobb 
39. The Little Soldier Book By 

i FbSIE POIL IlUlstrited iii touiit> 
iKslRl MATI-R 

35. The Dutch Dell’s Ditties. B> 

C AtlBRPY MOOKb 


EDWARDS (ELIEZER).- 

Words f «.t», and Ptanue.t A Ul 

(toil in ( f ctitl >us t.hulnt ind Out of thi 
iV n Ma ters Cioun 8x0 cl dh 

EOERFON’ (Rev. J." C.). - 

Sussex Polk and Sussex Ways. 

Wilb 1 out Illusti ( lown «vo cloth *^4, 

EOQLESTON^ (EDWARD;. - 

Roxy* I* )st 8x0, ilhntralcd b( ai tU 

ELI/ABEIHAN'^RSEr Ihe 

Book of, Idited with NoK bvW 
J UMinw \iri t r w U ’ js i 
n \ cllmn ).)U 7 ^ f ^ t 

ENUUSHMAN (An) In Paris: 

J PC dkctic ns r f I ou»«? Pin j f an 11 1. 
1 II r«e Cu\in 8 vo bu 1 1 tin ^ 0 / 

EPIST0L“>E OBSCUkORUM 

Vlrorum (ifiS-iSi?) i ihn lt\t 
uith liDhIiti n Nil &t I V T* ij 
'lOK a. I ox ll *’v > biuKrun, JS' 

EXETER 5Cn00L, The Pound . 

Inffof Ih H i.tor)rAiM. Comn 
4t clrth n t 

EYES, Our : How to Pic serve Hv 
JOTiv Br<»u MM Ctrown St 0 clot h t* 

fair“y ^tales from 

TUSCANY. B l‘\ninA M AMBR 
1 >N *• tU)u ) U)o cloth M I rt 

FAMILIAR "ai LUSIONS: uZ 

iclluKrii Ini III 111 m ByW A i*nd< 

I G WHl^EibR X>tni> 8X0 ci 7 ^ tu net, 
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FAMILIAR 5 H 0 RT SAVINCiS 
of Clr9«t Moll. By'S A Bent A M I 
Cro»o 8vo, clot h 7 j 

FARADAY (MICHAEL), Works 

by. Post 8vo olotb 4 t. itd each. 

Kite Ghamloal History of a 
OandlleS Lt(.lnie4 delivered bctotc a 
hmmle Auctum^ Edited by Wir 1 1 im 
Crookis F < S With nuirtr mb III ists 
0 tt the Yarlons Forces ofNature, 
and their Kelatlons to each 
other. 1 clited hv Wii 1 lAM C ROOkEs 
y C S With niustr Ijho^ 

PARMER (HnNRY).-Sla\es of 

Chisnce: A Ni^el <i 8xo rl th, fr 

l^lfAk IF.W., D.D.).— Kuskin 
as a Reliylous leather. Squan 
cloth with I I ^nti^putt i? lut 

PAKSer’cJ. ANSON) -War: 

lliiee i^siys^ Crown ^\o cloth j* ( / 

PENN (Q. MANVILLE), Novels 

Crown (> c loth 3s C I' each 
pustUvo tlllistr < ( d boird^ 21 etch 

The New Mlstross. 

Witness to the Deed. 

The Tides Lll/. 

The WhltejrinCin. 

CroVfnHvii cloth 14 if c Kh 

A Woman Worth Winning 
Oursed by a Fortane 
The Case of Alisa Gray. 
Cioniiniodore 4 ank. 

Blaok Blood. | In Jeopardy. 
Double Canning. 

A Fluttered Dovecote. 

Ktad of the Castle. 

The idaster of the CeremonleSi 
The Story of Antony Grace. 

The Kan with a Shadow. 

One Mald*8 Mischief. 

The Bag of Diamonds, and Three 
Bits of Paste. 

BunningAmok. | Black Shadows 
The Oanikerworm. 

So Like a Woman* 

A Ovimeon Grime. ( town 8 vo doth 
6rf pictuit cloth flitbvk 2r 
Port JAR Fditions nTtdami ^\o 6/. rwh 

A Crimson Crime. 

A Woman Worth llBJnnlng. 

PIUPPI (ROSINA). -Inhaling 

A Romance. C own 8vo cloth ( t 

IpTREWORK^. making, '^Thc 

Complete Art of. By T KF>JTi>a 
With Hiy lUu'-ts Cr Bvn cloth trf 

PlTZaBRALb' (PERCY), by. 

irntaigaiw. i rown 8\o tlotb, jt Oi 
post 8 vo, tlUwt rAted boa tils 2v 
POSttjVP tUustr ited bolide as each 

BeiKnty-Sve Brooke Street* 


nsHER (ARTHUR 0 .),-TIi« 

Land of Silent Poet. With a ^rontiSK 
piue by G P Armolr tro\ n hvo, 
_ cloth, 6^. 

FLAMMARION (CAMILLEI.-^ 
Popular Astronomy* Xransl itfd 

bv r I n AKD GORI I HAS With llU 3 
Jt -itionh. Medium Bv ) cloth xoi 6a 

FLORENCE PRESS BOOKS 

(The). Set in the bt mtiiul Fi ORI vt v 
IvpF deMuicd by Mi lliRRRRt P 
iloi NB Funttcl on hind in idi pifu 
yirtflnlbua Puerleque. Ac. Ih it } s 1 k v b v- 
HON Withi II ml till umiit Unn U Ih 
lyj an.iIlH «'t n.<>rfNoUMA]( Wl MN 
H()\ I 1 |>i s ) 11 'wn4l4 

t 1 rtv lut \tlli ni i npt 
The l^lorettl or Little Flcwers of B. 
Francis. lieiiHlAtt 1 1 \ Px if f w AitNoin 
M \ VI ith IlhibtfHtl libint ll)rv]< Ir m 
tilt VES 111 the 1 iiirtiitmn Itliirt C 475 
11111 iW led t pi m) PniitMl iiiK i iiid Ink 
IRmv 4 t« b lardu ti)H 11 t Mllum 4 «i iiif 
Songs bsfors Sunrise. m AinrsfiroN 
( UARissRvsiNEUft^K p limbered f fipipH ) 

1 iteiMi in r d iiul > licl ( r ^Yn 41 t tosrds 
lift Iin i vtll ini { el 
The Merilage of Heaven and Hell and 
A Song o( liibertjr. it\ W 1 r r 1 am Jli aks 
'W nh 1 itnluftmn iv P O Mfokbs (lovin 
Hv t Hrlh ' erf ’ui luiri-hiiutit B» not 
Sappho Oat nundiid I yh « Ur JIlihr 
(assay amalJtrown 8vo, loirdi net, 

I nr 1 mtntKilt,«« ntt 

memoriale dl Molte Btatne a Fltinro, 
Bono iDoiyta Oipta dl Florentla. 

I tuion limited to 4 ; > « 01 ien ) Deun hyo 5a 
mt hmi vthuiti cd n t 
Olympia The Latin Tent of Boeoaoelo's 
Fonrieanth Bolegue, virab nn hnirliHli k a 
tirnni hu i t<i h ipi Itiiiei t m niAttci tv 
JhUAKl 4 OMANf/ Jitt]> Rill R >h t HVl 
viire fi hmle of a iMiit of till M-* I iiiiOd 
to 5Ui) t I It 8 ft IP 4to h ud mude ) 
b ardh en net vdlum ( f ntt 
Bteyan son’s Poems. ( mihu KUIltm 
hUHlIttHp 4t>, clitb hf n I velvet rnlf 
lift 

The Poems of John Ksats* ^ t vvl) ai 1 uri d 

in thiiniloKi al oYd r 1 1 I (hit 1 bv Mr 
SrnvPT ( or YIN In uJk h ii ill 4in J onds 
nft bmliitn su ntt I ahob FAnii 

KuiiiON limn d lo3i0QO|ieH ri p 4i > hmd 
inadt M| 4 i ] iirhment 31 \ at act Vftiuiii 
45 f Pft 

Flanders, The LIttls Towns of. 12 VT ind 

riitHb; AbiiBrr l)Frsri\rnh wiOia I’nfi 
tfr^ Lettei JntnliMiivI bHii<iiEHBN Idin n 
limited to WO nunibf red 4 jus lumv 4 to 
I b 4 l 8 ,l •> rj net \ lluin iJ 1 a n t 

FLOWER BOOK (The). Bv 

CONblANCK AUM IKLD and 

MAXW’fiL Armpifid Lnt,c fcap 4to, 
cl , fK net p irchment gilt 7s t4 net 

FORBES (Hon. Mrs. WALTER). 

Dumb. C rnwn 8vo rb>th, ^ 

foITtescue’s 'TSfiss) 

RFMINISCFNCeS. With Portraits 
and other 111 lists DtmvSvo cl, i6t pet, 

FRANCO -'BRITISH BXHIB'U 

TION (Th e) F olio c l< (h (oc* 6rf pe t 

FRANltAD «IIL 81 RT)“— Oneof 

Us ; A Novel in Verse. Demy 8vo, 39 6if« 
net crown 8vo psper, u net. 
“Tid’Apa**: A Poem. Demy svo, 
boards ?r fwf net, , 
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PI^ANCILLON (R* E.), Novc!j>| 

by* Ctuwn 8vo^ cJnth 3 v fa auh 
8vo illustr tted boards 2s each 
On« by One* I A Rbal Qaaan. 
A Do/and nia Shaaow. 

Ropoa ot $and. With lUustiatii as 

P ist Sva illusLi ited b ) uds 2& t lah 

Romances of the Law. 

King or Knave ? I Olympia. 
JackDoyle s Oautfbter Ci h\ >ci f 

FREOeiflClHAROLD), Novel» 

by. Post Sv > <.lc[h td each 
tUustr lUd ho trds 2 s each 

Beth’s Brotbev’a Wife. 

The Inawton Girl. 

FREEMAN (R. AUSTIN).— John 

1 horndyke’s Cases. Itiusti it< d I>\ II 
M JBkock it C iownS%o clotn *’? to/ 
i’apunu I iinrox mulmmHvf a 

FRY’S cHERBERl) Ro^al 

Guide to the London Chanties 

I dited bj |OiI\ L wi* I ubli I 
Annuin\ Cl >wu 8vo (.Ijth is f i 

FURNITURE. Hy Lmiii k biNci i 

ION 'ttthJlllHl k )V Svo cl 1< \ ut 

OAROENINO BOOKS. I'o t8v<, 

1 c (Cli c! Ill u to/ t ich 

A Year’s Work In Garden and 
Greenhouse, lo ci or( i; oi i ^\^ 
Household Hortioulture. Uy Ium 
Uid j \M JtKoi 1) lilustr lUd 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 

B> lOM ]rKR01I> 

Our Kltohen Garden I \ iom 

|l Ri 01 1> Post Svo i 1< th Ti ncl 
Vine - Growlnd in Bndland 
PracUc <1 Guide H M loi With 
IDusts Ci_hvo bds is act tl i C i u 

GARNETT (EbWART>). i he 
Three Great Kusslan Novell 
(Tolstey, Turipenev, Dostoevsky ) 

Crown » « lot^ fs net 

aiBBON (CHARLES), Novels 

■v-, . Crown Svo vloth 31 (ij, %, ich 
post Svo >llusUat« d bo uds 2v i n h 

Robin Gray. | The Golden Shaft. 
The Flower of the Forest. 

The Braes of Yarrow. 

Of Hitf h Degree. 

Queen of the Meadow. 

CiownS^o pKtnu bo« s at 1. ich 

For Dack of Gold, 

What Will the World Bay’’ 

For the King. | A Hard Knot. 
In Pastures Green. 

Xn X«ove and W‘ar. 

A Heart’s Problem. 

By Head and Stream. 

Fancy Free | Dovlng a Dream* 
Xn Honour Bound. 

Heart's Delight. | Blood-Money, 
The Dead Heart. Post S\o ii ust b 1 
is f POPl nu I nirioN nudmiusso o* 

( town 8v> cl >tb 1 n t, 

A Heart’s Problem 
xn l^ove and War, 


OAULOT (PAUL) The Red 

Shlrttf A I Ul rtt llu Itiior Tisn* 
Ja<a b> {oH\ i>a \rtinKs ( rowti 
S\o tioih wthtomi p (.<1^ 

Wool! / pictuii j U lid hist a 

OLRARI>(DOR01HEAi AGmeti 

of Curds and Cream t Hid \(d 

111 BBS (A. HAMILTON). 

Cheadle and .^'lon C sn il <1 

OIBNEY (SOMKRMLI F).— 

.Senfeiicrd t (1 ''i d h 

UIBSON <L. 5.), Novelhi by. 

t r vii ) J )lh { ^ i h 

The Frcema oona { Burnt Spices 
Ships of De&ive 

The Freemasons, ciu 1 ; ^ Liti n 

]U+m< to\Li i net intrliunMf // 

GILBERT’S (W. S.) Original 

Play^ J i\) PuiKlunio 

i >l >\ d ^th It t p, n 111 t I icit 
k dlKi lilt t i ml i ich 
lh( Ilk I in iis lilt ns llu Wtikcd 
W nkl P )^n )1| n in I G il ittoii - 
Chill V Lbt P iLiss ihe I dice ol 
Liuth Imdvjun 1 I inthr 
Ih t ->\p iini«i ». 1 1 1 ns Pitot irt 
Htiit 1 nj. iM i Uidhr irU 
Gidilun -Dinl Dmst J lu < obb 
H M S Pin 1 “I p -The S luertt— 
llu P Ilk olPiviiKc 
Ihr iHiRubhRU >ni uns 1 nn(d) iLid 
111 (d^ i< Lieih , > uiy k hd 
1 1 lit/ md IjiuIknsUrn I divnu- 
i units Idi Ihi Mil do 2 uddi|t(ye 
lilt ^c nun i Iht Giiud — llu C»on 
ddurs J lit M umtdi ml s i lopit 
Ihf loeidHSiin nmtm llul^tius 
13 enmn - Iht (n md H k Hist f xcrl 
U m V - Hi U t ) tht Wtddinji -I silt n 
1 mils 111 <TinLltin m in Bhck Hi in 
Imu** mu Hill iioituuKtt InipuHt 
Kmd iU’!» 1 him I 2 hr I o Imu hunter 
ihe ps With P3rli ut t>l thcAu hor 

Bight Original Comic Operas. 

1 wi Stile d iiivftv tl 2s fi/ nrleith 
Iht 1 Ik iSiKJiSv im llu Sinfcur 
-TIMS PinitjM - Ihe Pudes twr 
Ptii/ime — Idiiuhe— Piti lue-JMa 
ttssidi Iht Ml tdo— Tt d bv Jury 
Iht SrtoMi biiili t tun Ihr Gon- 
d llu r - riir Gi ind I>itkt 2 lie Yi <1 nen 
(I Uit Guml Ih 1 Mtlunty- (Ttoplij, 
1 imittd l\uclduiM( - Iht M< unlebanKa 
Hi tt to Hu Mt n ni 

The Gilbert and Sullivan Btrth<* 
day Book ( mii ilcd h y A Wainon 
kiyil It 111 d illi V d(( italed 

1 I nt 

UlSSINO (AHiERNON), Novels 

by. ( 1 ru 1 1 1 > oJ enh 

Knitters in the Sun 
The Wealth of Mallerstang 
AnAngel’s Portion J BallolGartli 
The Dreams of Binion Usher U. 

s\o e th 3 ^ , cfii Ai >011 »j. net. 
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OitligRT (WrLUAM).>^aiiiM 

Pakik Cost«nnonirer« PostSvo u 


Oukm, C0st«nnonirer« Poa 
O'UNViLLBdfeRNgSti; Novels 

|»y. Crown 8vo, cloth 31 6a eaoh 
postSvo illustrate boaidb, js rach. 
The Loet Hetvess. Withaliiusta 
The Voifttohevt A Romance of Mash 
oiuland two IJIusts by Hume Nisbbt 
A fixate ColonlEt . Wi th Froutispircc 
Crown 8vo cloth, sr 6d eich 
The OoldeA Rock With l<iontispiece 
TeJee ttom the Veld. With 12 TUu&ts 
Max Thornton. With 8 illustrations 
bv J b Crompton R 1 
K Fair Colonist Cr 8vo ntt 

GLOVER" (JAMES). — Jimmyl 
Qluver and Hie rriends. W ith lllus 
ti d on^ l)Mn\ I (.loth 7\ net 

UOdWen (William):- L ives 

oitlio Necromancers. P tH « (.' 

OSlDEN' rRHASUKY ol 

riioufTht. The. Iiuouukji. 1a\. 
ton Li hvo cl 3J 6 A 

aOOOMAN (Erj.)— The Pate of 

iiek-b.rt_Wayii«* Cr 8\() u* td 

h^ACE (ALFRED A.).-- 1 ales 

of n Oylnit Race. Lt h\o, ci (d 

ORACH. Dr. E. M.": A"Memoir. 

U\ b, S Ashj 1 v-CoopfrR Cl »vvu b\t* 
cloth «{?. iitl I 

GREEKS AND" ROMANS, The 

Llfeof the, 11\ Lkn**! C.uili n <1 VK 
K)\IK 1 Uted h\ l)i. 1 ill T lilt 
V' nil inu>t, l^crni tvt il t/ 

GREEN (F. E.) Tlie Surrey 

Hilts. iUu Iratccl by > UK II Si \ 

Li lOM he ip 410 (I til, 7 ^ L I ntt 

URERNWOOD (JAMES u -The 

Prmnsr in the Dock* (umu Bv* 

t. If ih 

GREY (Sir GEORaEj.“The 

Romance of a Proconsul. Hy Jamks 
M n M Crown Sv< , 1 lu 1 r i n ( r 

aRlPFITHtCECIl).- CorfirHili 

IVIarayton* ‘ t nm hv > uth n? < / 


HAIR, The: ita Trea%<nrt. 

By Dr J. PiNCPa Cr, $vo u , tl„ Uf6tt 


HAKE (Or. T. OOROON), Poama 

by. Crown 8vo rlnth 6s eaeh 

Hew Symbola \ The Serpent Flay 
J^ende of the Horrawe 
Mai den Boitaey* s ni^uto cloth, 8i, 

HALL (Mrs. 5. C.).— Sketches 

of Irish Character* lllusls by CRI7I& 
SHANK and o th trh. Demy 8vo c! 7f jW 

hall” (OWEN), Novels by. 

The Track of a Storm. Crown 8vo 
pictuic cloth fiatbick is 

Clown 8vo, cloth Cd 


QRlFFlTHS(Ma]orA.|. ^No.qq, 

wd Blue JBIrmd. uou n 8wi cloth z 

Q R I M"M. "GeVinan Poi^lar 

Stories. - Colltclr*l by the Hrothti 
Grimm and lisnslated by Edgar 1 a\ 
LOK With in Intro, hv John Ru kin 
tUvsltated h\ Gfokob Cruikshwk 
, sqt*-'rrSvo ti Uh jstlt top, ot 

(iftSiiJte'rTADauSTAT.^ i he! 

Alan with the Black Cord. Tmus I 

Idfd bv OKAth J (,01 IKON With i\ 
iUohb limns t imvn 8vo t o'h 6v 

QVP— CLOCLO. Tlanslatrcl b\ 

Kora M. Sr VI HAM ti V,d i, f / 

Bi/Ch6EilT5 N (JOAni. -HelenM 

Hebles* NVith ( otoiuil iMomis indr j 
IjjuKti b> 1 \ A KoOj icit? ,(0 cl Of 


HALLIDAY (ANDREW).-- 

Even'.d.y Paper., lllini. lids . ai 

HAMILTON’S (COSMO) Stories 
Two Kintfa, So. Cr 8\o . cl , 2s, net 
u>\K 11 B\ } Is net tach 
The Olamoui* of the Impoealble. 
Through a Keyhole. 

Cit u 1 s\o t < ii p t lih, 
Hature’o Vagabond, So. 

Plain Brown. 

Tito Doo^that hns no Key. 
plain Browii' Poulak Ldihon 
lutdiuni 8v o id 

A Plea for thelfounder Oenera* 
tlon (. town Bvo.U I I /s, W.ntt 

HANDWRITING. The Phlloso* 

phyof. liv DoM uivm Salamam \ 
IIM) I lislDillc^ Post 8VO c loth Si bd 

HAPPY* TESTAMENT, The. 

lt> V H VKJ hN LOUNDSlirRRV Hill - 
ti itL 1 in Co our by Rac UlL MARhHAl l 
P stMc < tL Oiated c o vtr, i f net. 

H AP'SBURGS, The*~Cradle of the 

hv J W GlLHARl-bMIlH MA. With 
iiuineroos llluslb Cr 8vf >, cloth Sc net, 

HARDY (IZA D'UFPUSJ.lfovel* 

_ by- Crown 8vo c! >th y,bd aarh 

The Iieseer Evil. I A Bntterfly. 
Man, Woman* and Fate. 

HARDY (THOMAS). — OiiSsr 
the Q reenwood Tree. Po^t 8vo, cloth, 
3$ 6d , iUusttated bnardn, 2x cloth 
hiiip is 6d , I'lNF PAt>i{K EnirioN* {lolt 
ttv } cloth {{Itt, as net leather dilt, s<s 
net , CURAP Ediiion medium Svo, Od 
AHo the LargfTypk EmiiONDKLuxR 
with 10 Illustrations in Colour by KBnif 
Hkkdprson Fcap. 4to cloth, 6* net , 
velvet calf or parchment isr 6tf net. 
The Pocket Thomaa Hardy* zdmo, 
ilolh RiU d.K lut )e.ither 3r net 

HARRIS Tjoel CHANbLhVt) : 

llnole Bemus. With g Coloured And 
so other Hlusti itionsby J, A SHtPkRRp 
l*eap 4to etoth nit ton 6s 
Kidhts with Uncle Bemus. With 
h Colo lied ind so other I Hush Aliens by 
} A bllf 1 IIKRD 1<CAP 4tO, ulOibidl, 
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HART^’S (BRBT) Collected! 

Work*. . UBRARV EDITION ( ! cn 
V< lunies now mdy) Crown 8Vo cloth 

VqI, 1 POBTICAL AVD DRAMAIK { 

Works. With I*wu alt 
n THv Luck of roarinuCami—I 
BoiimiAN Papers -Ami rican I 
Lfcfnus 

, III Taif*' of t*if ArGO\Airs-{ 
Eastbrn Skitche* 

„ IV Gabrifi CO\fO^ 

, V STORIFS -COMil NSFll NOVH 

„ VI lAIU*? OF1HF PA(.UK SlOlK 

VII TAII SOK IITF PAC n K SI ( P» Ilj 
With Poitnitln loiiN Pi nil 
Vin Tat bs oi- Pi\f ami c ' i*ri ss 
IX TlncKMi Avp C mpi AEri 
\ lAirs or Tpaii and lo\^v 


Brat Harta’a Choice Works in Pi nc 

mrt With Pirtriit ind 40 ]ilu$ 

Irilions Crown 8 v cloth M 6 / 

Bret Harta a Poetical Works. 1 1 
LhulltlF Sl>MF 1 \l Hi VLRS> Ci«>WI 
8 vo Inicknin 4 r 6 d 

la a Hollow of the Hills. Crocn 

8 \o picture < loth tlftt hicic ar 
Maraja. (luwi 8 vo iioiii 49 6 ti post 
\o picture hoirdq at _clolh hmp is 0 / 

Pott 8\o, cloth 2^ nrt t « U ithrr, 4? net t 1 

Mllss. Luck of Roarlngf Camp, Sic 
Condensed Hovels, Roth Series ! 
Complete Poetical Works. 

C r< vn flv i 1 )th, tts i it h , 

Ob the Old Trail. I Trent’s Trust, 
under the Redwoods. 

From Sandhill to Pine. 

Stories in Lljfht and Shadow 
Mr. Jack Hamlls's Mediation. 


Crown Si * doth 6/ t tch post S o 
itl 1 ti ited b nrd« 7 \ each 

Cabriel Conroy* 

A Waif of the Plains. With fo iihi 
trition*- n SrvNTFV 1 Wood 
A Ward of the Oolden Cate, wm 

59 IMustrAtioiis by Stani ky 1 WOOD 


Cnwn 8 v> cloth 4v Ui t^ch 
The Bell-r.lnder of Anders, A 
W th vjlllusls by DUMK^ InUDTi tS 
Clarence : A Stoiy <>1 ^hc A met tn W ir 
W Ih i riln tr ttnmsb^ \ Titt f ODMi\ 
Barker's Luck, At With 4 ritust 1 
li >osb> A loRi siiER P\m ll'i im A*. 
Devil's Ford, I 

The Crusade of the ‘Rxcelslor '1 
With hrontis byj I»FR\ArD Pam Hint i 
Tales of Trail and Town. 

Frontispiece b/_G_PjACOMB Hood i 

Crown 8vo cloth 3? (ui each picture ti A i| 
Hat bs< k sr t Ach 1 


A Sappho of Green Sprinds* 
Colonel Starbottle’s Client. 

A Protdtfde of Jack Hamlin's. 

With numernns Illustritions 
Bally Dows, &>> With 47 illustration 
by W D AIMONP and otUcis 


Post 810 Ulus bis 2\ tech 1 'til aj e^th 


l^AyUti 


IS of the Sierras. 


HAFTS (BRSTV-oNv/m»«J 

Post Svo, lllustr tted hoards, as each 

X<aok of Roarlnd Camp and Ben** 
satlon Hovels Condensed. Also 

in picture clolb ot simu price 

An Heiress of Red DoS* 
Oallfornian Stoilas. 

A Ward of the Oolden Gate. Cr. 

8 vo doth II net 


Three Partners. ^IkI un S\f> ( i 
Mow Condensed Novels. Lr, Kve, 
cloth id t ht ip 1 d ti 11 i\ net 

The I«ife of Bret Harte. Lv II t 

MuKWN With Ji II!u«'tialiouj I)cmy 
S\ 1 cloth, nr 6 / lul 

HASBLDEN, W. K.-’Tlie Sed 

Kxperlenees of Blir «nd Little WilHo 

riiitty lx Cartoons lepnntdi tioin Iht 
Dai \ ^ftrrir D<my it-) cloth 4s lit 
(limittd to soo lopie sitintd b) ihe 
oithor) I iper cover tv ntl 

HAWBtSiMrs, H. R.), Books by. 
The Art of Dress. With u iiiusi 1 
tions PostHKi iv civil i, b/ 
Chaucer for Schools. With Front v 
P cc Htinv S\ ) tl »th 29 6 d 
Chaucer for Children. \^itb 8 
( t ,ui I lies lit p Vt wKuU 
Crown 4to cloth 4 «“ 

HAWTHORNE (JULIAN), 
Novels by. Crown i 1 tit 41 f)/ 
cich postSvoilhi i^ttflbiuri '’»ciith 

Garth I Blllce Quentin 
Fortune's Fool | Dust I mi I lust^ 
Beatrix Bandolph Htihl mh Itimls 
D. Poindexter's Disappearance, 
The Spectre of the Camera. 

(,iovvnHv 1 1 )th 4 ttcii. 

Sebaatlan Btrome. • 

Love—or a Name. _ 

Miss Cadodna. niii n 11 d bonds 

HEAD (Mrs HENRY). -A 

Simple Guide to Pictures \V>ih ^4 

lllustr ition<r (2^ in Cvlour) Icrp Uo 
cloth *9 Oft 


HBALY (CHRISS Rooks b>. 

( ro viii 8 \ ) il )th M ( nil 

Gonfesstons of a Journalist. 
Heirs of Reuben. 1 Mara. 

The Endless Her I tade. < 1 S vo if fd 

HELI^ (Sir ARTHUR).”^ Ivait 

de Biron. Ciown mo c) th, 4, 
post b\e lluhtratcd b< ards 2v 

HENDERSON (ISAAC).- A^athS 

Pasrr. Crown 8 vo cloth )i 6 J 

HENTy 1 q 7 iUt No^l$ 

Rujub, the Juiltflor- Pmt 8vo, cloth, 
4s bd , lUuntrited boardft as 

Crown 8vo cloth <>v (td each 

The Queen's Cup. 

1 Dorothy's Doable. 

> Colonel Tborndyke's Seevet* , 


ft 
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HBIRBBRTSON UBSSIB L.). 

Junia* Crowtt 8v^ < Joth (t 

HILL (IIEADON).-Zaiiibra the 

l)flt«cthe. Crovtn^ti Uotb 3t 6f 
t ( } )th tl (t hict z\ 

HILL (JOHN), Works by, 
Traaton-Falony. P wt 8v< bfwrd<. zs 
Tti« Common JLikcestor* Cnmn 
Svo <lotli t f 

HOEY (Mrs. CASHEL). The 

I over’s Crrtd < '.o .1 .i ( 

hOI*PMANN (PROl .). - Khik 

Koko A M 1/,H. St >»V Cl Hv ) cl 1 it 

HOFFMAN N.TALBS OF. Retold 
ff'om Orri-NBACH'S Opeia. 1 

(. 'VKIL i \ 1 ilUisli tU 1 in C lUur b\ 
A Huam \ MAM Sim r o\ ROI smill 

lIoUi < \ liLt \fl\ct I ilf T \ i r et 

HOLIDAY, Where to xo for a. 

V \ I. r il well known Autli ii C u wn 
8\ ) rioth IK f I 

HOLMFS (CHARLE5 J., MoA.), 

Books by. 1>N 8v cl 7 ( / nt en h 

Motes on the Science of Picture 
mahlntf. Wi h >1 > 1 twirc nu«« 
Motes on the Art of Rembrandt 

With 1 1 mlispit L mil 44 PI ** 

HOLME.S (OLIVER WENDELL), 
ffhe Autocrat of the Bieakfost- 
Table liiusU (cd 1 | (oito\ 

UlOMSf V ) 1\J 1 AJ J>K r ill I JON, pelt 
kv » cloth 21 ntl If itl tr u iitt 

HOOD’S (THOMAS) Choice 

Wdrks in Prose and Veise, With 
1 itt ot (Us Author Poilrnt ind 2(x» 
IHusti ilions Cl )wn 8v( cloth ^ ( •* 

ffOOiC’S (THEODORE) Choice 
Humorous Works* With I ie itd 
];<xoiitispit.<.c cloth 6 d 

HOPKINS (TIQHE), Novels by. 

CjownHvo tiolh **» ( ' t4ch 

Twlat Love and Duty. 

The Incomplete Adventurer. 

The Mu^nta of Carrioonna* 

Nell Halrenden, With 8 liiusti dmus 
For Freedom. 

HOkNB (R. HHNQlST).-Orloii. 

With Pottni* Cmwr 8 vo doth 7. 

HbUNIMAN (ROY), Novels h>. 

Crown 8to doth (ii eich 

Mellnmy the Ma^ffioent 
liiord Oammarletilh’s Secret. 
ISINMil Rank, C um 11 8 vo cloth 1 


HOUGHTON (MARY).- 

BttCJtiy*s Cottidtry. with a Fore wot d 
by Fiwaro ixA&mcr, ^ Crown Sro 
doth *;« nrt 

HUEFFER (FORD MADOX), 

(Novels by Ciown Svo cloth 61 each 

A Call : The Tale of Two Fsaatona, 
The Yound Lovell, _ 

HUGO (VICTOR).— The Outlaw 

of Iceland, Ii uislat rlbvSu OiiBEUi 
CAM! mi I Cjijwn 8 \ ) cloth -^K td 

HULL(ELEANOR), Selected and 

Annotated bv The Poem^book of 
the Gael With ]>cf 01 itu n horn lush 
MSS Snnll Clown Sv r cloth 6 $ net 

HUME (FERGUS), Novels by. 

The Lady From Mowhere. Cr 8v 

dilh ^4 0 / ficlute cloth (lat I nt ■»» 

The Millionaire Mystery . Ci wn 

Svo tl th ^K (ti 

The Wheeling Lltfbt. Crown ^\1 
cl ith t, 1 1 p ( f 

HONOERFORD (Mrs.), Novels 

by. tr sv > d ‘t\ (id t ich fostSvo 
boud4 2rtich doth 2 6</.eub 

The Professor's Bxeeriihent, 
Lady Verner'a Flight, 

Lady Patty. | Peter's Wife, 
The Red- House Mystery. 

An Dnsatisfactorv Lover. 

A Malden All Forlorn, 

A Mental Struggle 


Marvel. 


I 


. Modern Clroe. 


PorttfAK Con IONS crown 8 vo tloth with 
nlctorisl oiittT tovtrs ”4 net c uh 

Bailamythe Magntfloent. 

Kevael Rank, 

iiCMtNUNa 78.“^.), Novels by. 

Ctovtn kvo, cloth 6d eaUi 

Rtlngavee, | A Thief In the Might. 
Tlia Shadow of the Rope Cr 8v > 

cMh tl b/ pu toil it flolh 2i.net j 


In Durance Yile. | April a Lady. 
TheThreeGrajjfs. I Mora Crelna. 

( I mn Bio cloth t\d cich. 

An Anxious Moment, 

A Point of Conscience. 

The Coming of Chioe. [ Lovlee. 
I on j AT1 1 uiiioNs n * huin 8vo 6d each 
The Red-House Mystery. 

A Modem Ciroe 

HUNT (Mrs, ALFREDi, Novels 

by Crown Sv 1 cloth td each post 
•In rllusti ited boirdi 4i each. 

The Leaden Casket, 
Self-Condemned, 

That Other person. 

Mrs, Juliet, Ctown 8vo cloth, tr 6^ 
Thomloroft s Model, W ith a Frefa 
torv Clnplti b) Vioixr Ht'jT Crown 
Bio, doth, 7 % net 

The Govemeas. By Mrs. Au'TtBo Hunt 
iml ViOLTi Hum with % Preface by 
hOKD Mamox Hubkisr Cr Svo, d., fi# 

HUNT(\^10LET)7-fheD^ 

Allen at Home In Germany. With 
iddltioaat Chapter o by l^ORb MAbOX 
HUVi B&K. Crown Svo, cloth, ds. 

HUTCHInSON (W.1^).7^HtRtg 

on Colt* Breaking With lUtisha^ 
tioiis Ctown Svo, doth ^ id 
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HYAMdON (ALBERT).— A His;- 
toiy of the Jews ia Boffland* With 
i8 fUqa to P femy 8vo cloth »t orf net 

UVaTT (A. H.'), Toposraphical 

AatholOflrles comjpiled dv Ciown 8\o 
cloth full gut side gilt top* $♦ net ; 
velvet caU 7? W ncte^ch AIm) Iim i 
PapW horiTON' without lUuAti iti >n I 
in the St Marii\ s 1 idi<ar\ Pc tt 8vp j 
cloth, gilt lop, 2* net e ich U Uhei 
edges netcicb j 

The Chann of Vonloa : m Auti logv | 
With 12 111 In ( ( If ui hv Hawu i» SUMu I 
Vho Chajpm of London. Wi h i^i 
liKists in C lour b> \<)snio Maii i\c | 
The Charm of Parla« With iiius 
trationi in Coloiu by Hakr\ Mori i«y 
The Charm of Edinburgh, vviti 

li IHust^m Cokm L> llAKR\ M< l T ^ 

INCB (MABBL), Novell by. 

F Kh With l lont spiec <r \o cl 6c t icli 

The Wisdom of Waltinjf. 

The Commonplaoe ft Clementine. 

INCtlBOLD (A. C.), Novels by- 

The Road of No Return ( t m 

clUh ^c 6/ 

Love in a Thtrety Land. C k 

doth 6? 

INDOOR PAUPERS. By Osi oi 

1 HI ftl f r wii > 1 c cl Ih i / 

IRVINO (WASHIN(ilON).-Old 

Cfarlstmes Squ ueK u cl ic i ct 

JAAIBS (C. T. C.).— A Romance of 

thi^Quern's Hounds. Cr hv U tvC / 

JAME5 (O. W.). -ficraggles: 

The 5 toiv of e Sparrow u tl ( 

lUustr itu us 1 1 wii 8 n > U Jtli t 

clecwaled bn <l u/t, i lU t 

JAPP (Dr. A. H.). Dramatic 

pictures <1 wn vo tlolh 

JBPPBRIBS (RICHARD), by. 

Tho Pageant of Summer. I nc. 

fcip UctcrUidcnc s net 

The Life of the Fields, r <>1 sv 

cloth 2C 6rf JAR(I- r\Ph IINFP'PH 
bniTioN p(ll8^> cloth gllttcp 2 nel 
leather fllteilg s not AI^o i Niu 
inmoN with xa Illiwtiatlonnin Col mis 
by M U t l VRKE ei 8vo d 5? net 
The Open Air. P >st *^1 1 u th 2« r* 2 
lAROarVER HMEPAFI R 1 I lllON P tt 
8vo cloth gilt top 3t nel IcTthei k h 
edges 3a net 4 I\ t Nrw romoN 
with la Illttstrati >n«t In Col mr» by Ri CH 
Dot LMAV crown Ra > doth S' net 
Hatare near London, Ciown Svt 
buckram 6r postdvo cl ar tc* L\k( « 
Tvrr FinePai er f nniON pott 8 a o cl 
gilt top, 2( net leath^i gilt edges 31 net 
Also » NK^\ I Dinov with 12 lHus 
. trationsin Colours b> RllH DorLMAN 
ciown 8v o doth $s Jiet 

The PookeT^ioharBr Jefihries. 

Passages chosen by A H HiiAtt ibmo 
cloth gilt 2 s net leather gilt 31 nel 


JENKINS (HESIEK D.). -Be- 
hind lornlah L.itU.. Witii a, 

IHo tl d n Crown Ha tlnh i net 


JbROMB (JEROME K.). -Stajre-. 

land A\ilh llUsttali i s hv f ) 1 r 
\ARD PARlRlOt I he ip 4I i 

JERROLD CIOM), Bookh b>. 

Pf t Hv l« C U h I th I < / t ich 

The Garden that Paid the Rent 
Household Horticulture. 

Our Kitchen Garden i la 11 uits \a t 
(now I ill AA \Vc Cc L Ihe n 1 t 
8ir clf tb j net 

JOFFRh (Oen^^ral).- My March 
to limbuctoo W tl iCl ciiciciSUuh 
tv I ! M S l)ni\ 1118 1 tl 

I t 

J0HNS70NL (Afthur).- Recol- 
lections ol k I Mevenson in the 
Pacific \Viih E-* It lit I i 1 tc 1 c 
T clLci Ci wii H I 1 krun l nt 

JONES (CECIL DUNCAN). - 

The Bvcrlastittg Seatch \ 

111 u r Ct w 1 NV( cl ih 6 

JONSON'5 (BLN) Wotkh. Witli 

N tes etc b\ Will! AM UT IOn> 
bdItrilbvC loi (1 Ll \NlNf UAM lllitt, 
Vols CT )wn K I tl 1 < / ( ich 

JOSEPHUS, Ihe Complete 

Work*, of liiul I h\ \Vli nsM 
WHisroN llh h it tl Tvj V h 
dtiuA I V cl >lh f II I c di 

KEAT.S (JOHN), The Poem* of. 

\t I chi n 1 hU- I A in I I li f I 
Si snwi \ tcil \ I' nttd in tht 

lift N1 PllSlAII Aols smiU 
<|1 b ird 1 <Mii 21 tut 

Lai i Fa 1 1 uh \ icm 41 limited 
t soi |us pirl lent 311 0^ net 
Atihim 4 net 

KEMPI INCi (W BAILLY ) The 

Poets Royal of England and Scotw 
Innd VVith t I Jti Its ill Svo 
pn It lent ( net Acllutn, 7 < / ct. 
(Sec Also Kim ( I AS its p if \ 

KERSHAW (MARK). - Colonial 

Pacts and Fictions, Post 8vo illtis 
trdtdb lids j cloth 2 a id 

KEYNES (HEIXN MARY), 

Novels by C own hvo doth 6s «4cU 

The Spanish Marriage. 

Honour the King, 

Khaki Library, The. A Serlfi of 

Oopyright NoacIs t r< wn 'ivo, cloth 
I net Tnlllnton ppUci^t m 

KINO (R. ASHE), Novels bj^ 

PostSvo iilnstiatcdbcmds 2> each 

•The Wearing of the Green * 

Passion*s Slav^ _J Bell Barpy, 

ML Dramn dai^ Uown 8vo cloth, 
36 6 d post 8 a 0 lUustraled boards, 


15 
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' KINO (LEONARD W., M. A.). 

A Witoryof lMi$ylQfil««tid Ai^jrrfa 
from PretiJstoHe Times to the 
Porsliui Conquest. With nnd 
HMrstions ^ vote ro).il 8 vo cloth 
Lath vol, sep’iratcly, iS« ntt or the 
vote if oidmd at ont time 42 lof. net 
Voil^M HIntory of Samov and 
Akkad: An account ot the 
Kaus of Uib^lonn from Prehistoric 
Tinica to the hound ition of thr B ib> 
Ionian Monarchy* 

„ 11 -^A Htntoty of Babylon iiom 
the Found ition of the Motnrth^ 
about B C 2000 until theC iiqiitst u 
Babylon by Cyrus BC <J1<) v 

„ni— A History of Assyria tiom 
the J itrlu 1 Period until the I tU it 
NlDe\ a, BC (>ob IPt^fiarr/i 

WtWQ’S ' C LA iThe)' 

IJader the Oenerai Sditomlnii of Prof Ishai r 
i}OlrA^(t' JiLitt Post 810 jaaitir boun I 
anttaue yrii tijirda ot icd tloih 1m M n<t 
UoubleVtilH u net Uunrui -itllutn aiey oloib 
hide*. *8 M net IhmbJe yol«i., ntt Thrri 
Mtmittr vtltum, Oxford Bide iniikim gUt ton •< 
ijet Double Vote. 7 b (t! net tstei ifle^ luiiilh 
^ohunea * laa up supplied for bt.hooi ubp ii 
n I M>1 tvt l« net 1 1 li 

1. Ttia Lera of Books tha Phllobiblon of 
Ulehsrddo Buvy. 1 nu 1 vK 0 t iioma<* 
^2• Btk Bosmaa of Oalderon Irtnfl I u 
Ffp/tjrrttAin Ldii^dbilf OxmNffB It A 
*3. Tko Okrontets of JoesUn of Bvakslond 
1 iiiih from lltp 1 iiiti a ith N ftiiA I v 1 ( 
JANR if A Iiitn d I V Ai nor Oahqi t 1 
€t tilfoof Uir Thomas Hors. Hi Vt ji 1 iam 
U oiHU ‘WltU LdtUr'4 II xud fioni hi^ 
Daukiiter 

5 " Baslllka Sd bv Fd Ai mac r F 4 a 
6 «Hlails tetkirs. Parti. Hum vifitd 
to the Oumlngr of the I tdois Edited 1 } 
^ lioURnt Hirvia ¥ H A 
f XIq^ Cisttsrs. Part II. Ftom the Larh 
Tudors j with Letters of Dtm> v ll I and 
Huteni ^ ^ 

*s. Ohasosrs Knight a Tals* /» modem 
r ipftAA by i'rof T>k r \ r 

epk Chaaosr sHan of Laws Tals Squlrsa 
TalO. and Buna Pvissts Tsls It 
wtHiim JSnffH^h by Piof Skuv 
VHP. Ohanosrs Prtorsess Tal^ Pardon- 
ors TaJs Clerks Tals and ' 


I and Canons 


Yeoman s Tals Li ti i rn f ^glisk ly\ 
Ptof SKSAr (See also Nos }4 in) 

11 The Romanos of Pulk PlUwarfns. 

Xrsnsteteil by Aiioi Kimt Wrio/i 
liitrodm tlon by Prof Mih^mun 
IB The Rtprf or Cupid and Psyeiis 
From '^Tno OolCten Anii>uiONh 
^ Tianstetion Edited b> ’W’ H 1) Roohi 
Ih* fitte of H^wpot CcCoiphln Bv aou 

lA RMly :Af «e of Xante. TnuwteU'd t> 
_Rrv P H FiokoroEo 
The FaistaB Loiters. ByJAitrsWsT'ir 
tft iotofiius ^ By Row A an KmnuiULD 
IT Hedlssval Lore. From BAaiHoroMABUR 
AMancnM Fdlted hr Roskhi Si an a 
g With Preftee by WiWMM Morhth 
IB* The Vision Of Piers the Pieman 
pi WtJ F IAN Lanhj and /a moOof n Jlny 


KINO'S 

- ‘^f,;.*sK2S‘>vA?q hT 

r OUKV LlM l> 

fas Wordsworthte Prolud n WRUYo^sb} 

W B WoHsiiOlo MA 

as Tho Osfonee of Ousnorore. and other 
Poems by William Hoi vis With In- 
ti xhuti 11 bi KoenKf siki r s 
as a? Brownings Han and Woman 
Kote« »n w It wo tsiroji) M A 
SB Pos B Poems Kotea bv Fimvabo H ijti on 
ae Shaksspsarss Sonnets Edited hvc c 

MOI SH 

ae Csorgo bliot s Silas Harnar With 1 1 
1 1 0 Un I ion bjDi K 0 aRNS i 1 
3 1 G oidsmlth s Yioar of Wakeflold W1 tli 


Jiituidm ti in by Dr K C-auksti 
lharles Roads s Pag W( ^ 

ntiorinction b\ Ur It ( armoti 


olSogton With 


Hth bn Frof I 

M tbm CuWm 


By TnoNAs 


RNKKsa Emit d by a. B moKbkrow m a 

74i!R-fiau: ^ i-aVs 


as Ills Hoossbold of Sir ThomaS Mors 

l»y Awr AfAN^JiNO With Piefai b\ 
l)i K (.ABNKn (becaJeo Noh 4 40) 

34 Sappho QttO Hundred Lyries R) 

III UA ( ARMAN 

35 Wins. Woman and Song Msdlaeval 

Latin Students Bongs fianMijtxi 
with Jntiori, Iv 1 AbniNt, ION NytioMiN 
as 37 Osorgs l^sttles Pstlto Paliaos of 
Psttls Hla Pisasnro T ditfd bv Pi of 

r l IITIANO/ TLi Juft Ve/MW B 

38 Walpoles Castle of Otranto With 

I i I i 11 e b} Mibb si uua bon 

39 Tho Posts Royal of England and 

Scotland Oiiginnl h x in', by Uoyai uid 
NiHe l(iH 3 is Edited bV W Bill IV 
XuNjiiNn 

90 Sir Thomas Blores Utopia X diced by 
Kont AT ''TI Kit FS A 

*41 Ohauesra Legend of Good Women 

7n f» deru J not nh by Piof snjiA’r 

4a Swrlfts Battle of the Books dta Fditul 
by A (rUjiiiiCiruH 

48 Sir William Temple upon the Ganlons 
of Bplourus with other XYlIth 
Ooniury EBSsys Editi d by A KokERH 
BinysKisu Km A 

48 Tho Bong of Roland. Translated bv 

Mrs (aiHiAND With latroducttnii hi 
Pnf Biiamus (Bet also Ko 23) 

4e Bantos Vita Noova Ibe UatKn text 
with Ror»s*ttk t aoBlatlon and lull ud 
bv Dr H Oriankii (Ste alsu ho 14) 

*■47 Chauoor s r 

In moiuin 

*48 Chauoor a .. ^ 

Houao of Fame in modem i np/iih by 
Prof Ml tvi 

49 Mra. Gaskells Oranterd. TV ith imro 

dui non by R Bumuiv Jonnson 

50 Pearl An Fnglteb Poem of tho Fourteenth 

Otutury Fdhod with Modem Itendsiiim 
iivl'ioi 1 fiOiLANC/ CPre^tTiMu 

tt 52 Klnga Letters Parts lit and IV 
Edited by Itoiu it 1 Siski p F A A 

f/n fuo Jftnme/i Prepdrtrtp 
53 The English Correapondsneo of Mnt 
BottlfaOO liaus EmvAUDKYitaM \ 

59 The Cavalier to His 

CenUiiy Lova Bong* liiditeu 
Amuwirx 

8T Assovs Life of King Alfred TriuuDatad 
by L 0 JANa M A 

Tmslstkmq ..from ^f1p9.._l«Miiaidls 

^mudated 

Bvsyiufis 

Idas Rd <bv Audmuk* lErdaij a, W A 
61 The Book of the Buko of True LdvSrs 
^ransiited fromOsnisriNB dn Pisan hi 
Alios Ksur Writ u „ ^ ^ ' 

88 Of the Tumbler off Our Lsdy. end dthSF 

gUJMlM *03 KSNP-W *** 

** A?ios KknpV*» oii*Wltb 

tion by L littAMbip. Ph D 


n iiRiHMin tpue ais«i i>ii hi 

r s Prologoo and Minor Poems 
/i?i f nff/r^h Iv Irot^KKAi 

rs Parltamont of Birds and 


Lady* XVlith 

i5<itee2r by r 


r Frank 


_.TnrMi y J} w A, 


59 The Role 

by AHBOTUAKQCSr 

60 Daniel e _ Della' 
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KMQHT (WILLIAM and 

e0WARD).-The PaUent'f Vade 
Mecum t How to Oet Mo&t Banefit 
it^om Medical Ad^lco. Ciown Sv 
<,iolh IS fd 

LAMB’S ^CHa'^RLES) Collected 
Works m Piro^e md Vct'St mcli in 
* P>ttiyfoi children rncl Pin it I) its 
1 diUd hy R H Slll<lHbl]> C )vvn 
Sio < I< th 3r 6d 

Th« Essays of Elia (P ihSciiv 

J I\1 ?Al I R I DiriON JW tt «\ > t Oth f ll 
tf I Ji I tt lealhtr nllidtts ni 

LAMBFRT” (UEOlRUi:). Ihc 

Pn sldentof Boravla c it (/ 

LANE (EDWARD WILLIAM). 

**ltie Ihou^and and One Nlfi:litSt 

L mill n!\ ctDel m Lii^iaicl 
Arabian Nights' Entoriaiu 
mentfl. Illu ti ittd liv \\ Harxj-v 
WiMj 1 f ue by SlANl I AM 1 < 01 1 
•) V ) s lrm\ Kv 3 cloth < itttul 


LINTON (L. L\NN), Workiiby. 

ti< ArnSvo tJotl 3 f / euU lliiis 

trite 1 bo r 1 a. < ith 

Patricia Kemball, | Iona. 

The Atonement of Learn Dundas* 
The World Well Lost, i (lusts 
The One Too Many. 

Under which Lord If Wi h t'* U i ts 
« My Love.* I Bowing the Wind. 
PastonOaiew. | Dulcle Everton. 
With a bllHeti Ihrcad 
The Rebel ot the Tamlly. 

An Octave of Fjl lends. Ct wn i\ 

til th tr < / 

The Atom ment of Learn Dundas. 

( \n V tl iJtl 
Patricia Ksniball Ioimai I m 

111 N. 11 d 1 1 { 

LONDON CLUBS: Their His- 

tory and I rta .un h Rai j ii 

N! Ml I V I 1 I 1 1 f I Hills 1 t 

ri i*l it< s I) ( U 7 f 7 ni 

Clubs and Club Life In London, 

H> J i\ liMii Willi i JHusti Ut »ns 
lit \ cloth f 


LASAR ^CHARLES A.).-Prac- 

tlcal Hint*, for Art Studer»t< 

lllii ll I ( d J t 8v lI ilh r t t 

LAIJRISTOUN (PETER) The 

Painted Mountain < 8 > ti^Ui < 

LjcHMANN (R. C.). Haii> 

1 Itidyer at Cambridge, mil Conver- 
sational Hints for Young Sbooteis 

Ct ) vn S\o ja U illi ir oj 

LEITH (MRS."DISNEn-^he 

Children of the Chapel Intiuduu 
n M 11 ll t> Ihe Pilgrimage ot 
Pleasure, A C swivmr i 
__ clo th tis ne t 

LELAND (C« Q.).— A Manual o. 

Mending and Repairing With 1> i 
giatn- Crow o8\o cloth «i 

LEPELLETIEr” (EDMOND). 

Madame Sans-Odne Tt in^titccl be 
John di* Villiiirs Post i \ t rl || 
V illiistntcd boird'- ar I Oi 1 1 \ ^ 
I nil ION medium t CO (d 

LEVS (JOHN k.)T~fhe Lind 

■ays. Fo&t hvo d lust h ds 

ULBURN (ADAM).— A Tragedy 

in Marble. Crown Svo cloth it 6rf 


LIND5AY (HARRY). Novels by. 

CtOMMiSvo cloth 3 r eich 

Rhoda Roberts. (JThe Jacobite. 

uHlE (MAUDE,, NoveU by. 

CroOfiiBco cloth 6 t i 7 Ch 

MU the sign of the Burning Bush 
A Woman on the Thresnold 
gha p hildren'g Bread. 

LLOYD (Theodosia).— fnnocencel 

la the Wllderassa Ci.bvs cloth 6i i 


LORIMPR iNORMA). -The 

Pagan \\ Oman. 1 1 I* th (li 

LUCAS CALiCL). - iahnudic 
1 er^^nds. Hymns and Pnraphrases 

1 s 8v iMirpiriln nt ii I 

LUCAS (Ur V.), Bdoks by. 
Anne's Terrible Good Nature, m* 

Ihtr St 111*5 iir i I ildrt i ^V tl i 
llhi t *rli( ) > V ll Hu 1 A 1 ) It I 
( hint I I*iKt PifcT ll rl C 111 In 
h I) n I r J P ( I WI b I th b 

A Book of Verses for Children. 

i icii \ 1 1 b ( 

Throe Hundred Games and Pas- 
times. I 1 V 1 1 AS II I M i/u»i in 
1 t vs I tt 4l< I Hi s net 
The Flamp. and other Stories. 

li n ll lOm clotli i n 


LUCY (HENRY W.). -Gideon 

Hevce Crown R\ i!o*h ’v t>l p i t 
> lUnM lied I lids ■> 

LYRE D’AMOUR (Lai. An An 

ihology of French Love Poens. 

S( c tea with Intndiut »n iiiU Nott 
I \ t P I t WI With Ph (offrivurt 
Ir ntisp c Cro\v^8vi lUftl 

MtCARFHY (JUSTIN). Booksby. 
A History of the Four Georges 
and of William the Fourth. 

I*our ^ ols, demv 8vo tl th i4\ et h 
A History of Our Own Times 
lioiii the Aittsai >11 oi (Juten Viulmu lo 
the Oc ler tl Plcution ot iSSo. 1 IfiRAKt 
hiilJlON lourVols d(my Svo Uoth 
I 2 T each— Al'.o the Form AR LDino\ 
in Foui Voh itown Svn, cloth. 6\ each 
-And the JuBtLHF CmnoN with ap 
Appendix ot E\<nts the tnd of iBtl^ 
in a Vol*5 l irvp p nl Ho cU th uj 
A HlstOi.y of Our Own Tim«% 
Vol V ft om I S(io t the Diatnond JobUee 
Demj 8\o cloth u own Svo uotti 6i, 
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McCAKTHY (JUSTIN), tml > nri 
M. BUftmv of Out Own Tlmaa, 

Vois Vf dudVn horn i8g/loAccesMun 
of Edward Vil. aVol^ dtfn> 8\o clut^ 
345 crown 8\o ctnlh cA«.h 

A Bliort Histovy of Oav Oim 

OPImOSy fionj the. Ai cession of (^tietn 
VictorU to the Aices'nn ot kln^, 
kdwaid vn Crown K\o < loth, i,iU 
top, also he Poi ulak I miio\ 
postBvo cl 2s tfd net and the Chiai 
fpmON (lothf ^eAr^S8o) mod 8\ id 
Our Book of Memoxles. iitteis 

iiom JL*)IIN Mcc AKtllY to Mi C \M 1 
JiFU PraiI) With Poitnits iiid 
\icw8 JJrniy Ss-) tlcth ti) ftd net 
i* INB pAPKR I T)I riOKS 
Pott Bvo cloth {»ilt top *« nctptr\cl 
leitlur fiiltedaes t net per \ 1 
Vile JElettfn of Queen Anne m t \ i 
A Hletovy of the Four Georges 
flued of William ly « m 2 \ m 
A HiMtotyr of Our Own Tlmen imm 
Accession ol Q Victc rn t j kxji iu 4 V oK 
Crown 8vo cloth tr (t/ enh pjst8vo put 
bonds 3 c <Hch cIMh limp 2c fetich 
lAe Waterdale Neighbours 
My Bnemy*s Daughter. 

A Fair aaxon. | Diinley Rochford. 
DearLady Disdain. | The Dicta tor. 
Miss Misanthrope. ^Vilh 12 must 
Donna Quixote. With isiUustiaUous 
The Comet of a Season. 

Maid of Athens, w th 1 2 l iiustr ittons 
Oamiola. 

Bod Diamonds. | The Riddle Ring. 

Crown 8v<) lolh t eich 

The Three Disgraces, i Mononla. 
Juliaii Revelstone. 

‘The Bight Bonouratale.* By ft «tin 
McCaRI HY and MJv C A Mi RKt L Pk SI D 
Crown Bvo cloth fi 

McCarthy (J.“h,), works by. 

The French Bevoiutio:: Cmsti 
tuent AsscmbJ\ 17^') <n ) h >ur \ '*] 
demydvo cloth x « rib 
An Outline of the History of 
Ireland, crown hv > it doth if 6i , 
Halls in Iiondon. <-1 h\o doth v ( i 
Our Sensation Novel. Crown 8\o 
If cloth IS td 

Doom: An Atlantic Episode Crown 8vo ic 
tfUyDaes. Crowr 8x0 li doth i? <d { 
|UUmd<mlfegend. cr 8vo,d >th 2 nd ' 

MACAULAY (LORD).- The His- 
tory of Bcgland. kAKOr Isvi llWH 
pAfXR Fjwtion m s vol8 pett hvo 
cloth gilt lop as net per vol Ic ithei 
gil t ed ^ tc ti£t pet col, 

MACCOLL (H UnH),--Mr. 

Stranger* s Sealed Packet Cr 8vo 

cl oth ■^c fid postifvo illns boircU * 

iC^TTRlSI^ “(feD^ARD),-- 

Bsiays to Fresco With fi lilu«lra 
“ Crown 8 VO buckram tf. net 

NBLL (AONBS).- 
;er Conslnsi Post 8vo boards as 


MACDONALD (Dr. OBOkOS)* 
Books by^. 

Vorko of Fanoy and Imagination 

ItnVds tfiaio taroliti cloth at each. 
AK^ in lOnio iloth, gilt top as net pet 
Vol Itathci gilt top, 3 f net perVot 
Vfl 1 WITHIN AND WnHOUr-CHg 
Hiddfn Liff 

II rm OlSClPTE IIIF GOSPEI 
Women Book of boNNFis 
Okosn Songs 

111 Violin So\os-So\f » of thf 
DVYS AND NndlT A BOOK 
OP DRK VMS— Ro sdsidr Pokm*- 
— POrMS FOR Chudrln 
! IV PARACLP'- — BATI ADS bCCHCH 

V &\I PhAMASTKS [‘jOVJ. 

I VII IIIF PORIFM 

VIII lin Iiom PRINCBSS — 1HF 
GlANl s HKARI SIUIMXWS 

1\ Cross Pufposfs— Goiden Kr\ 

( ARASOYN— I inLVDWI IMII 
\ IHF CRUKl PAIMKR- 1 ITI WOW 
ORIVMK— IHI CASllF-lTIB 

I Rons Swords Jhi Gray 
W on Uj^lf Cork tins 
Poetical Worka. i Vois cr 8vo 
biu ki im X 2 t pott 8\o cloth pilt top 
2 i nd itr V I kathu gilt tdgts Sf 
nU pti vol 

Heather and Snow. Crown Hvo cloth 
Vt p>stKvi> lUiiStt ittd bomls at 
Dllith. Crown h\ > c oth 1 1 
The Pocket George MacDonald: 
Pa«‘S »},*''• C h >sen by A >1 H\ An ibnio 
it th gilt >f net ledh i gilt si net 

MACHRAY (ROBERT), Novels 

(lOwnSvc) doth sv 6/ etch 

A Blow over the Heart. 

The Private Detective, 
sentenced to Death. 

The Mystery of Dlncoln'a Inn. 

own Hvo, doth, I fid CHKAF 
iDiiios pictuie covei If net 
Her Honour. Crown 8vo cloth 6tl 
t HF\i I DinoN d>th 1 net 

The Woman Wins* c r hv i doth, fir 

MACKAY (Dr. CHAS.).- Inter- 

ludr. and Undertones. Ci iivu < |uth M 

MACKAY TH ELEN).— Halt 

Lnaven: A Nov,l ( , 'i\ > dotli 6i 

MACKAY "(WILLrAM). — A 

JMender of Nets. Ctow i8vo cloth 6\ 

MAUIC LANTERN, the, ind its 

Manuement By 1 C HprwoRttf 
With IQ IHi ista £t is clolh x s ^ 

MAQNACHARTA; A Facsimile of 

the Original, ^ ft by a ft with Arnia and 
Stilsemblaronod m Gold and Colours 

MALCSeE’^rh.)7 Wiiifi6riy. 

The New^RepubUo. Fine PArm 
hDXiioN pottsvo cloth gut top a; net. 
leather, gilt edges, $9, net , alio post 8vo, 
illnstrate d boatde is 

Poems. StAalUto parchmeattSi 
la Ufa Worth Llvliig? Cr 8m, «i 
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MALLORY (Sir THOMAS). - 

Mort d’Artfanri Seleetlon* from, edlltd 
hy-B M BAUKtffO » 

MAftUUERiTTE (PAUL and 

VICTOK), Novels bv. , , , 

The Disaster. Tiansuic'i by ^ Uis 
Cl owii 0 , cloth, 3 s. W \R Eon l< A 
cloth, 35 ’. net. 

Vanity* Ti in*'’ ited by K S Wi si C iohu 
* f\o cloth hroijtispiuc it lut 

The Commune. l ransi ited b v b 1 1 1 
Aiul K B DoUi I A tr H\o cloth t>v 

MAkKINO (Yoshio), Books by 
A Japanese Artist In London, i \ 

\osiiio MvRkJNO. With 8 lllii*ts in 
*ll w c Coloius and % in Monoebu mt bj 
Mu A ithoi C.r. 8t«) cloth be n I 
My Recollections and Reflec 
tlons iiy iosiiio Makkino Uiiiv 
llUtslY jn C'olow and 0 m >>< j la bv Ui< | 
tuthor, <. niwn 8to, cloth Ot nit 
The Charm of London* Pass k is 
siltclidbv \ 11 HlAH Wjtlii'»Illu t 
in C/olotii bv YdsHIO MAKKINO. Ct k > 
cloth uilt ST ‘nt \tl\ttcalf yr W net 

Oxford from Within. Hv ll t <.n di* 

SI I i\toi»RT. V itb H Note ind i’ Ulus 
ti (li uis 111 I hicf Co’ours and In St pi i 
b> ’tUKKi'vn Dtiny 8\(j,tlott 

74 6rf net pin bnient, iss. Oct. 

1 iif^eftap 4to clovh ao\ net cich , LiR< > 
r\iJlR COWJS, parchment, 424 nit tub 
^iso a CAvsviR l-juiiiOK ot each book 
fc Ip 4to iloth yx t)i net 
The Colour of London. By w j 
loim ISA, With lut: Ottiiction b> 
M. 11 Sni I MANR, l»rcfac€ and 4'* lh« 
trahoni in Colour and la m Sepia by 
Yosiiio Marking 

The Colour of Paris. By MM, I is 

Ac uifAiIUi NS GoNConRi. With Inlin 
due t ion by L BfN/l>iTi',Pieficc and |h 
llludi itions in Coloui and la In Sepn 
by Yi)*iiio Marking 
The Colour of Rome. Hv 01 a\i m 
ruilFK. WUh Introduction b\ Don. 
IAS Sl,ADi>N, Pnface and 48 Illusti i 
lions in Colour and xa m bcpia b> 
Yostno Mar king 

Crown 8 u> ilotli 05 not 
TheStory offYoneHo^uehl. By Him-i 

self With 81 llu.,ls bv\(»sifioJlARKi\o j 

MARLOWE’S" Works, incluthni’ 

his Tianslations Edited with Notts b> 
Col Cu\NrNi.HAM__Ci 8vo^c)0th ini 

MARSH (RICHARD), Novels hy. 
A Spoiler of Men. Crown hvo clf>th 
34 6 d \ Port I AH EniTlON, med. Svo, 0 / 
Cl Own 8v^ clolh <u. each, 

Justloe-SuBpended. 

Martfot and her Judpes. 

Hie Love or His Life. 

MASSlNOlg]^ Plays-TSom the 

Text of WitLiAM Gipsor» Edited by 
Col Cunningham Cr 8 vo,Ooth^ iv/ 

MASThlfM^ ~(X)"-Half . a - 

doren Daughter.. I’uit ivo, biB,, 


MASTER OF GAME (THE): 

The Oldest P.tisllsh Hook 00 
llunlinif. Hy LnwAki) Snuud Duke 
of Yotk Edited by W A, iiid V, 
H\nil» (irKoiiMAN With InttorUii lion 
bylilForuiRfr Kgo run l* n. nnro 
I'll ntis and ^^llliistns 1 nci 1 bvo 
el * 7 ? uf nil \ uihnuiil n\ (<i uit 

MATTHEWS (BRANDER),-A 

Secret of the Sea. JVt 8 \o, lilus. 
tt )t< d bonds \ 

MAX O’RLLL, Books by. 

( t « 1 Sv tliiMi ^ Off I iih. 

Her Roval Hlffhness Woman. 
Between Ourselves. 

Rambles In Woinnnland. 

H R H Woman, \k 1 miiov, 

n (111 in \o C 1 

MAYCOCK (Sir WILLOUGHBY, 

K.C.'Vl.U.) With Ml ChnnbLiUin in 
tbi tbntcn St»l*s iiul C iti idj With lo 
B us Dt > 8 vo el > 1 h 13 ml 

MAYNE (ETHfcL COLBURN).— 

Browninj^'a Heroittefri Withhn dn 
null ind lilli 111 ( < loui iiul otlur 
biiofd »u> by MAWVfTt AKWneU), 
I ill r mn S\ >, cl dh r)\ ml 

MEADE (L. T.), Novels b>. " 

JL Soldier of Fortune. Cruwh 8 k o, 
ilolh bJ post hi o illust boards, 2), 
<to\K.n 8 v » cloth r y eieh 

The Voice of the Charmer* 

In an iron Cr^. | The Siren. 
Dr. Rumsey s Patient. 

On the Brink of a Chasm. 

The Way of a Woman. 

A Son of Tshmael. 

An Adventuress. | Rosebury. 
The Blue Diamond. 

A Stumble by the Way. 

This Troublesome World. 

MEDIEVAL LIBRARY (The 

New). Smill nown Sm> puic i lu 
pi|Hi bonds 1; ml pirvol , pU'skin 
with i lisps 71 bf lift per vol 

1. The Book of the Duke of True 
Lovers. Jimslited fiuin the Middh 
brineh ol tUMSiiNk T»tt Pi >AN With 
Notes by Auc i Ki Ml* W LI CH. Wood 
lilt Idle ind n PhotojjravuiiS 

2 . Of the Tumbler of oor Lady, 
and other Miracles TiAnnltted 

fiointbt Middh litntb ofGAUURRDK 
CoiNci Ac with Notisby \ 1 RK KRMR- 
Wu cir Woodi ut and 7 Photouravuies 

3 . The Chatelaine of Vergl. Ti aqi. 

1 did Itotn the Middle hrenen by AUCB 
Kkmi-Wlich, vLjth the original Text, 
and an Intioduction by Dr t BRANblN. 
^\^>odcuf 1 itle and 1; Photogravures 

«. The Baboes* Rook. Edited mth 
Notes, by biiiiH Kickkrt. Woodcut 
Title and h Photograsnns 

5 The Book of the Divine Con- 
solatlon of Saint Angala 
Follgno IransUted by MARY G. 
bii \NN Woodcut Tliic and iilusts 
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MBOIBVAt UBRARY (IheNcwWoMt 

SlUitt down fivo pure ia^ paper* Dosrdt 
pit per vol pigskin with clasps, 
7v ftrf mt pci vol 

6 Tha Latfand of the Holy Flna* 
Virgin of Santo Gaminlano. 

I miHl ttccl b 7 M M \NsFii 1 1) Woodcut 
rule Tnd () Phot if, r in uu s ^ 

7* Baviy Bnifltsh Romancaa of | 
JLoVa. t*ditid m M lUin tiiUish b> 

1 PlIJl I i< I I Ui tjPhlnrnms 

$ Barly Rnglish Romanoaa ofj 
Friendship t htal wit i \ >tts bj 

> intH KlCIvt >1 6 i h 1 ri\iiri 

S* 3*ba C^l of Self-Knowledge 

I^LXcal nly M-v bcil Ittuises i uit \ 

} Hited with liiUiduLl ii nl 
N( les by (DUi M) oakd ii 
( dlol/ I lonlispiecL n tu c Iwr 
to, Ancient Rngllsh O iristmas 
Carols, 1400-1700. Coiitdrd u 
inaiigcd by Edith Ricksisi Wit I s 
Phot >i,ravu Sped il j xirt, of th 
vol im 1 raids 7.1 6i net pi^tikii 
with clasDH lot fti ntl 
11, Trobador Poets* St ct n Tit s 
lited iron the i^tovtnvd with Ii ro 
Uutiion an) Notts by lUKi v \ 
Smyths Vt Ui Culuuted Fionti } i 
n 1 Picot itoe fald il 

IS4 GUg6s A RTmtnct li uM led vDi 
ui Tntrodutlion bj I J oat 
M l loud from the (Hi I»i(iiitT ( 
(. lift# gyNDFlS »M 1 1 I ^ t in r 

AiEtftA: A'^Bio^iaphy. i>\ 

AoNFk M Mutti in \Uti ( 1 m si 

MADAAir Mu B\ on 111! ^K1 ot -I 
INC» ind OU Mu«*u AS V I 01 T ss I 
lUustiaUcl ^Ounv Sv ) l>tl i et 

MERRICK (HOPE). - When a 

Qlrl’A engeged c tt th 3 t>i 

MBRRICiC (LEONARD), bjT 
The Mfan who was Good, <iown 
Syo cI 3 6 £_ p ot V illust bds 
Clown dvo <1 th u f *. ich 
OynthJa, I This Stage of Fools.! 

MBRWIN (HENRY CHARLES). 

The Life of Bret Harts With J>hotr 
gravuic Portrait and 10 Plates, Demy 
ftio cl tot 6if net 

jffEfHVEI^ fPAUL), Nov^t. by. 

Ciowiitvo cloth 6 nrh 

Inlluenoea. I Bi lly. 
HETN'ElX (AXICE) -Tliel 
Bower of the Mind * a Choice' 
among tbo Best Poems, lu ion / 

doth g»Hjw net Jitaibfi ^ »*l 

MfrCHELLlEDM.), Novels b>. 

Grown 8 vo cloth <d e w h 

The Jbona Star Rush, w ith 8 lUusis 
The Belforts Oolbeii. 

Crown Hvo pirture JothTla* ttc s u e-ich 
mntlejm of Parle. 

^a Temple of Death. 
TbwardalheJI^temai Sr owe. 
Only a MiglShr Grown Si i <loth 
61/ CasTrjLmiiov iloti n urt 


MINTO <WMO.-Wsd5hba0ocl 

_ or Bad? Cr owe Sto cloth, i< 6d 

MITFOlfirD’CBERTRAM)* Novejg 

by. Crown 8vo cloth $s 6d each 

Renshaw Fannlng*e Qneet. 
Triumph of Hilary BlaohlandU 
Haviland*s Chum. 

Harley Creenoak^s Charge. 

Ciowii 8 \u cl'“th r*/ Cl h piciute cloth 
tl it b ick 3 e tc.) 

The Dnok of Oerard Bldgeley. 
The King* ^As»eg^. With 6 itlu^ts 
The Qnn<^n nnar. Cr 8 v o cl it dd 
1 HtiAK I'dTjions. medium 8 vo W cath 
The Onn-Runner 
Tim Duck ^^rard Rl^eley. 

MOLE''sWORTH (Mfs.).- 

Hathercourt Pectory. Crown hvi 
<) th T t d p at Hvo iDust boaidt 2 

MONCRIEFFCViTb. SCOTT-).— 

The Abdication : A Drama. Vt* ith 7 

1 tc.h m ? Im pel I'll 4to buckrm i i» 

MORROW (W. C.).— Bohefnlan 

Paris of To-Day. With 106 Iilusts bv 
_^El>Ol AHD Ct LUi 1 Small dfUil 8vo Cl I 

MOZARPS OPERAS: s Critical 

study. By I J DrNi Illustrated 
J>em\ hvo ilolh lar M mt 

IIUDOOCK (J. B.), Slbrle. by. 

C?owii 8 v( cl>lh -^9 6 / each 
BasUe the Jester. 

The Golden Idol. 

1 >st 8v > ilJustrittd b)irds sr each. 
The Dead inran'a Secret. 

From the Bosom of the Deep 
Stories Weird and Wonderful. 
1*0 t 8v illist bonds 29 t rth »« Od 

MURRAY (D. CHRISTTIEC 

Novels by. Crown » cloth is m 
exch ] >stSvo illUbtriUd beards 29 each 

A Iflfe*a Atonement. 

Joseph’s Coat. With la Illustrations 
Goals of Fire* With 2 lllustritionf 

Val Strange. I A Wasted Crime. 
A Camul o’ Kails. I Hearts. 
The Wav of the World. 

Mount Despair. | A Model Father. 


Old Blazers Hero. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

A Bit of Human Kature. 

First Person Singular. 

Bob Martin’s Dlttie Girl. 

Time’s Revenges. 

Cynic Fo rtune . I In D irest Peril. 

Crown 8vo cbth 31 hd,eacto. 

This Little World. 

A Race for Millions. 

The Church of Humanity. 

Tales in Prose and Verse* 
Xiespair’s Last Journey. 

y.c. l_JI[??«55hV Fsther* 

His Own'QhostrCruwu 8vt> Cloth 
u 6d picture stotlk dal back As 
Old Blazer’s Hero Cr avo u, xr act 
Joseph’s Coat. I’oz uiak Sumps dd. 
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MURRAY (b. CHRlSf lb) W ' 

MfiNRY HBRaUN, Novell b). 

Crowtl 8vo. cloth. ^ each . post 8vo 
ihustinted boards a*,each 

One TvnveUer Retuvnii 
Vhe OteliQpe' Bible* 

Paul Jpne e^ A liaa* With Tilns^ntions 

NEVfLLe (RALPH)rBook<( by. 

Xiondoii Glube: their History and 

Treasuree* With 9 Plates (o i* c 
oortd). Delay 8\u cln h 7 tul net 

The Man of Pleasure With .h 

lllubtiations. Coiourt I trhlplim 
8\o, cloth i2« 6d ntl 

NBWBBLT (HENRY). - Taken 
from the Bnemy. Wttii s (ointed 
IUust> by (tHimu I FAi I Cl il 
^1 Oti nit I _ I Ilhi I 1 

NTEWIE (H.W. C.), NoveLs hy. 

Ciown 8 \o, doth t c i h 
Pansy Meares [ M > ciu i 1 d i net 
A * Young Lad Y * AStui n I in 
The Homo of the Sovon Devils. 

The Cuokoo Lamb. 

A Pillar of Salt. 

C KVAI XR 1 DiriON CrowilSvo petUK 
h> tills It n«t etdt 

Pansy Meare 8 ._ I A ‘Young Lady. 

NIJINSKY. 1IIR ART OF. J > 

OFOltRFY WmiWORlII. Illu-vlnle*l I) 

Colour bv DoRoiHi Muliock. P t 
8vo cloth 81 6/ mt 

NIShET (HUME), Books by. 

‘Bail Upr Cl \ n iv d th t < 
post 8 vo bo ttds s tiiLri iltil Sv > 0 / 

Dr. Bernard St. VlncAnte P >si h\ 

illubti tied Iw lids 

NOaUCHI (YONE), The Story oi. 

JTul 1 by Him dt With U lUustrit is 
by Yoshio M u kino Cr hY » d t lut 

NOROAU (MAX).- Morganatic. 

Trim by EU^Mif in 1 1 1 Ci. Sv > U ( i 


OLYMPIA; the Latin Text o# 

beccaccio's Fourteenth Bclogue 

with m iMiftlwh rendenni? and other 
SuppkmtwtTry Mattel hy IsraiiI CiOT 
I A\i/ Litt P .and Phott f,i nine 1 ront 
wpuce Pr nled in tht Jloience Pns<» 
lypt upon hnul nndt p ipti 1 ditlou 
htniltd to 800 copic 1 1 «p 410 l>o ird 
nt.Jt_ villujn i2f bti ud 

O SHAlJoHNESSY (ARTHUR). 

Husio A Moonlight. 1 c| sv d y ( 

OUIDA, Novels by. Cl own l>\o> 

tUMi Ti 6 tl iTch post 8\o illu tMied 
b ) lids If cTi h 

Trtcotrin. 

Rufilno. 
otiimar* 

Frosooes* 

Wnnda. 

Ariadne. 

Pasoarel* 

ChandOB. 

Moths. 

Puok. 

Idalla. 

Bimbl. 

Blgna. 

Friendship. 

Gullderoy. 


of Flanders. 

Ceoll Castlamaines 
Gage. 

Prirtcr^s Napraxine. 
Held in Bondage. 
Under Two Flaggs* 
Folia Farlne. 

Two Wooden Shoes. 
A Vlllaige Commune. 
In a Winter City* 
Santa Barbara* 

In Maremma. 
Strathmore. 
Plplstrello* 

Two Offenders. 
Syrlln. 

Cr< wn h\<> ui th ful ( ic*h 
A Rainy Juno. I The Massarenea. 
The Waters of Bdero* 

C 111 A 1 1 K LDJIJONS Uc> AfU t\o doth n if 
u s, itr ei h 

Syriin. | The Waters of Bdera 

M l \i< V 1 n 1 >!*• t t hum h i < i t idi 


r?ORl^ (WT” RTJT Novels by. 

Cl 8 vo (1 V ^ bits » eich 

Saint Ann’s* I Billy Bellew. 
Hiss Wentworth’s Idea* ti H\o 416/ 

bfiNET" (OEOROES),NoveIibv. 

PostSvu illusti4ttd bnatds tt ehI 

Dr. Bameau. * i A Last Love. 

A Weird Gift. Ct )wn * d >i.h )\ f 4 
post 8 yo, lilu str it ed lx nds, 7 \ 

Crown 8 vo tioih 8 « ud L 8 ch 

The Path of Olory* 

Love’s Depths. 

The Money-maker. 

The Woman of Mystery* 

The Conquerass* 

Doctor Rameau . Ci 8 \q doth if rrt 

tfOHiXNT (Mrs.), Novels b>. 

Post 8 vo ill ustrj ted boat ds 21 eavli 
Tho Primrose Path* 

TheOreatest Heireesln Bngland 
Wblteladtes* cioTviTsCo cloth, with i 
lUusti ition ^ < i pcsi 8\o hd* 2s 
SoroeresB* Ciown 8\o, doth 35 oc/ 

21 


Mo hs. 
Puok. 
Tricotrin. 
Chandoa. 
Arfadno. 


Under Tn^o Flags* 
jmeld in Bondage. 

St rathmoro. 

Ihe Mossarenes. 

Friendship. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes 
Idalta. i Othmar | Pasoarel. 

A Village Commune. (< ow 1 Sy ) 
Fotle-Farfne. | Princess Mapraxine 
Wanda In Mai^mma. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. Lakof 
rYiiLmiiuN icip '(K doth li nit 


CUT AP 1 DinO'«‘> Cr 8 \o tloth li ntl 
Rufflno. I Syrlln. 

Deni> 8\o doth s net each 

A Dog Of Flanders, The Rurtt- 
berg Stove, Ac* With 8 Diu^trAitous 
m Colour by MaRIA L Kirk. 

BImbi: Stouts lor ChUdien With 8 
llluatrations n C >lom by Maria L, Kikk 

Wisdom, mt, and Pathos, %elei t«i 
horn the Wor^s of OoiDA by 1 bYomv 
Morkp Pott.Svo, doth, gilt I >p, a* ntl, 
Icathei , gilt tdgp^i 81 nd. . 

05B0UPNE (LI.OYD), Stories 

by Cl 1WU 8\o doth 8 1 Oli each. 

The Motormanlacs 

Three Speeds Forward WithllltuU. 
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OXPOKU prom' W ffBfilf}. By - ' ’* 

Hvoli SiMNt OL Kf W 1 th ) Note and 


IX I1)m }raucnt»iti Cntoui Tiid B in Sipu 
hvXSHio MkrkJso Denn Ss U th 
/ 11 t [ itiliment u t 

PAGE (1HOMAS NKLSON> 
5«nta Claus s Partner With S 
(d iiTtdllli It ii risi N <>i c A M m< 

A r ) 11 «v > I < th 4 < y itl 

PAIN (SaRKY). Ui£a’0 Huj>- 

band. 1 n 8v) i d th n 

PANDURANU HARI; or. 

Memoirs of a Hindoo P t S\ , 

tllifiiti itcct b I is 

Paris. Bohemian Paris of To- 
day 4*3 W C M ittKOW With lut 
Itlu tr it >»■! 1 3 1 ( i i Ui 1 .bm ill demv 
hv > cloth t T 

The Illustratod Catalogue of the 
Faria Solon With ii u ^oo ill is 
Iriti IS P hi sht I innuilh 1^3 Pv< % 

PATTERSON (MARJORIE).— 

The Duat of iha Boad A K vti 

Cl wn Hv 1 1 111 

PAUL(MARUARETA) Gentle 

and Simple, t r( m.ii S\o cloth r / 

p( ht SVO lllu tt itld b > lids 24 

PAYN (JAMES), NoveU by. 

t rowu Sv > 1 }th, V ( ich post bvo 
illudi ited b tilde at each 

lioat Sir Matalngberd. 

Ttaa OlyfTarda or Clyffe 
A County Family. 

XfOaa Black than We'ra Fainted. 
By Proxy. i For Cash Only. 
Kigli Spirita. i Sunny Storiea 
A Conddentlal Agent. 

A Orape from a Thorn, ix Hin is 
The Family Soap^aoe, 

Holiday Taaka. T At Her Hercy. 
The Talk of the Town. la lUust'? 
The ttyaterv of Hlrbridge. 

The Word and the Will. 

The Burnt Million. 

A Trying Patient. 

Owendoliae*a Barveat. 

Post 1 * 1 ) itlii tr ited b urds as c uli 
Humorous Storlas. | From Exile. 
The Foster Brothers. 

Married Beneath Him. 
Bentlnok’a Tutor. 

Walter's Word, i Fallen Fortunes. 
A Ferieot Treasure. 

Uke Father, l<lke Bon. 

A Woman's yengeanoe. 
oarlyon's Year. 1 Cecil s Tryst. 

Master. 

Myate Views. 

Bead. ) Mirk Abbey, 
[arine Besldenoe. 

Oimon's W^^ 

WoocmIL But Won. 
ro HtindraS Founds Beward. 

\ Bast of Huf bands. 
jUtrsa. I What He Cost Her. 
ittAjNfainoi^. t Under One Boot. 
OW«wi»rm Tales. 

PlSiiM the BloddU 


PAYN 

A Modem Bldk Whltt!n<«dv. 

f town SVO clcjth. With Purtrsi( Author, 
f i pi Luu ( loth flit back ax 

Notes from the *Kewa' Crown 8vo 
sloth It oi 

<1 wn H\ cJotli’^iv^nct 

A Confidential Agent. 

The Word and the WIU 
1 in I M I 1 1110 4.8 m dituii 8 \o bd. each 
Lost Sir MMSlngberd. 

Walter s Word. ( By Proxy. 

PAYNE (WILL). — Jerry the 

Ureamor ti unfivc iloth ^ Ctl 

PEARS (CHARLES) - Prom the 

Thames to the Netherlands lliuv- 
trilid by tb«» Aulh 1 argt ciown 8\o 
tl tb f « nit 

PENNY (F. E.), Novels by. 

( r wn Hvo »,! Ih is (I t uh 

The Sanyas! . I TheTea Planter. 
Caste and Creed. Inevitable Law. 
Dilys. i The Bajah. 

C r twn 8 n t Ih c t iih 

The Unlucky Mark Saerlllce. 
Bark Comers. i Love in the Hills 
The Malabar Magician 
The Outcaste I Love In a Fklaee. 

PoniAR 1 MiUtNS tiidtun S\o 6/ eaih 


TheTea Planter 
Inevitable Law 


Caste and Creed 
The eanyasl. _ 

PERRIN (ALICE), Novels by. 

Ct 03 vu gvo cloth fki cicb 

A Free Solitude. I Bast of Boas 
The Waters of Bestruotion 
Bed Reoords. 

The Stronger Claim. 

Idolatry. Ci Svo doth < also at «ri 
loiiLAR bbziiONS medium 64 Pich 
The Stronger Claim. 

The Waters of Bestruotion 
Idolatry. | A J^ee Solitude, 

PEFIT HOMME ROUae (Lei, 

Book% b>. Oiiuy Kvo il ys 6d net CAch 

My Bays of Adventure ; The Fall 
of France, 1870-71. With riohiisp 
The Favonrites of Louis XIY* 

Wither I trills 

My Adventures in the Commune. 

With numt r >rts Jlhisti ations ixx 6d net 

The Court of tha Tullerles, 1888- 
1870. With 1 Front spl tee Cl s« net 

PBIRARCH'jT SECR'bf, or, 

The hours Conflict with Passion 

Ihree DidoRhes Trinblalfd trom tbt 
LitmbyW H ORArtR With « lUus- 
*r,ttions^ Crow-n doth 6? 

PHELP5 (IB. S.I.— JiclT tlie 

Plshorman ( i twn f>vo iloth i\. (»d 

PHIL MAY’S Sketch.Book : S4 

CiilooM Ctonnfoliu LiMth 

PHIPSON'(Drr t'.“l,).--Kwo5ii 

and Pin. VioIlM, CiMrb 

bvo doih 5* 
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PICKTHALL<MARMADUiCE).- 

Ldirkmcildow : A Novel of the Country 
Uimrute, Croun 8vo> cloth, 6r 

PLANCHI^ (J. R.)*--Songs and 

Poe ms* C ro wn gt > cloth fey ^ 

PLAYS OP OUR FORE- 

FATHBRS. B> C M Ga^xivY Ko\ 
8v.> rl lati feJ net 

PLUTARCH’S Llve« of ~lllus- 

trlous Men With Life of Pi iijakcii 
by T and W Lanohokni , md Poi 
traits. Two Vols 8vo lul^clotl los fed 

POEMS OP THE OREAT WAR. 

leap 4 to 

TOE’S (EDGAR ALLAN) Clioice 

Works* With m In^roluciun )\ 
^CHAS BAUDFLAIFK _Cl Svo <1 fe> 

POLLOCK (W* H,). The Charm, 

ond Other Drawinfr-Room Pla>s. 

Jiy hii WAtriK Ui'SAM incl W^iiiR 
H POLtocK With 50 lllusti aliens 
Lrown 8vo cloth 6J 

POUOIN '(ARTHUR).— A Short 

History of Russian Music. Jian 
lated by 1 awri nca Haw \iet) Crowj 
cleth n«t 

PRAED (Mrs. CAMPBELL), 

Novels by* Poh18hoi1Iii bonds 

Vhe Bomanee of a Station. 

Tba Soul of Countean Adrian 

Crown 8\o tiotli (k fed each post f>vo 
illustrated bom els 2t each 

Outlaw and Lawmaker* 
CliriBtina Chard. 

Mra. Tredaaklas. With 8 iiiustr iti m 
Ctowii Kvo cloth fed euh 
Nttlma. I Idsulame lean 
*Aa a Watoh In the Bight.* 

The Loat Bari of Bilan. 

Our Book of Memories J ( tters 
fiom JiTsnx McCaKTIIY WUhP>rts 
andV.LWS Dtnjv8\o cl, isj fd ntt 
Set sis > tindei JusiiN McCauihy 

PRESLAND (JOHN), Dramaa 

_ by- J c ip. 4 to c loth net each 

Mara Queen of Soots* 

ManlB and the Defence of Venice. 
Marous Aurelius. 

B^isariun, General of the Bast 

Small crown 8vo doth fed net esth 

The Deluge, and other Poems. 
Songs of Ch anging Skies 

PROCTOR (RICHARD A.), 

Books by* Crow n8vo cloth 3 v fed escb 

Busy star Lessons. With star Maps 
Blowers of the Sky. With iiiusts 
Bamlllar Science Studies* 

Saturn and its System* With t{ 
Steel Platea PemvBvo cloth fey 
BfMAb wad Wants of Bolence 
Workers* Crown Svo u ea. 


PRICE (B. C.). - Valentina. 

Crown Svo cU 1 1 

PRYCb (RICHARD)'. -Mlaa 

MstwelPs Affections. Crown 8vo 
_^tloth iy fed po tMo lUust bond Cv. 

RAB AND HIS PRIUNDS 'liy 

Dr JOHV Brownt. Squiie ifemo with 
hiontispuct cloth it ntt. 

READE’S (CHARLES) Novels. 

Collectedl IKRARY I imioN ntcirt 

Volumtc ii>wn 8\o doth jt ( / t i h 

Peg Woffington md Christie 
Johnstone. 

Hard Cash. 

The Cloister and the Hearth, 

Wilti I Pict^ci by ■> I W M I Mt lii 

*It is Never Too Late to Mend. 
The Course of True Love Never 
Did Run Smooth , md Single- 
heart and Doubleface. 

The Autobiography of a Thief: 
Jack of all Trades ; A Hero and 
a Martyr; The Wandering Heir. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Double Marriage. 

Put Yourself in Hls Place. 

A Terrible Temptation. 
QriffithOaunt. | A Woman-Hater. 
Poul Play. A Simpleton. 

The Jilt and Good Stories of Man 
and other Animals* 

A Perilous Secret, 

Readlana^a^ Bible Characters. 
Also in lwenl> out V ilumts post 8vo, illns 
tmed I ouds 7y raih 
Peg Woffington. | A Simpleton. 
Christie Johnstone. 

*It is Never Too Late to Mend.* 
The Course of True Love Never 
Did Bun Smooth. 
Autobiography of a Thief* lack 
of all Trades , James Lambert. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Double Marriage 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

Hard Cash I Heediana. 

Foul Play. i Griffith Gaunt. 

Put Yourself in His Place. 

The Wandering Heir. 

A Woman Hater. 

Bingleheart and Doubleface. 
Good Stories of Han, Ac 
The Jilt, Hi t othi .1 Slones 
A Perilous Secret. 

lARfelClMK 1 INP ^A^^K FnttlOV^ 

Pott 8vo cloth, {^ilt tuf 2 y net c ich )e tliier 
fji It eddies ■vy 

The Cloister and the Hearth. With 
111 isli *lu I I M P iiitvv&KOiM 
*lt is Never Too Late to Mend.* 
Popui AR FiiiijoC* medium Svo ftrf t i<b 

The Cloister and the Hearth* 

* It is Never Too Late to Mend.* 
Foul Play. I HardCa^. 

Peg Woffington; and Christie 
Johnstone. 

Griffith Gaunt. 

Put Yourself ip Hls PlacA 
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I AH » TOTfOJs medium 8 v» ta <icb 

A Terrible Tern ptet Ion. 

The Ooitble htarrleife. 

Ijove Me Xiittla Xiove Me hong* 
A Perilous Beoret. 

A Woman hater. 

The Coursi^of True I,ove 

The Waudertntf Heir. I aroi Tyib 
1 I irr u ^ I )th It r 
A Perilous Secret* c r jw 1 8 vo c) th 

rv nU 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

With I6 Ph U^\ i\uic and i*4 biU t k 
lllustritons I N lAir B HiwtiiiM 
br 1 dl ft t < ] t) ^ t ntt Als t t 
&i Maf riN IFT iRvirn Irnn 
\\ th 20 nil it r s in 4 C I tit it 
T t Bli k ml V }] Icly B\am tnu 
1 J Dttnv J Mil 7 ? < / 1 ct 

I M t t It f 1 pt 

RHIfLlNOER (FRLDfcRIC).— A 

Dipl Memoir of 1870 . lia is 

I I i 1 fr< ni the lit ich by Hi \i \ Ri ti 
1 ist 1 K Ci<wn8v( tl th 2 s net 

RICHARDSON (Frank), NoveUbv 

The Man who Iiost his Past, w 1 

JUistriUnii. by lOM Browni 1 1 
<1 8vo thth t tii Poi i r VI I 
6,1)1 HON plclurtc v<i 1 tut 

The Bayswater Miracle. Cm wn 

I loth, IfJ * 

Crown SvT H il t>s eich 

The Klnrs Counsel 
There and Back. 

RIDDELL (Mrs.), Novels by. 

A Blah Man's Daughter. Crom 
b V 6 oth 6 i 

Wolrd Storlea Crown 8vo cioti 
\ (d pot>t ^vo pn.tinehvbd«; 2 h 
8v il ustiaUHL boAi Js 2 

The Uninhabited Hottse* 

Prince of Wales s Darden Party. 1 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 
Pairy Water. Idle Telea 
Her Mother s Darling. ! 


ROMAUNF |T«E) OR THE 

ROSE. With 20 lllasUations in 
Coloured Colldvpp by Kmil HlMIgK 
‘ON and Norm AM WiwCiNsog crows 
4to, cloth 2tf n<t 

ROSBNQ ART EN (iO r-A¥a ad • 

book of Architectural Styles. 1 1 nus- 

hUdbv W coif T 1 1 Sanoar With 
f 10 IHiisti ill ixs Cr 8v > cloth net 

ROSS (ALBERT)."^' Sttger 

Princess Crowe 8v i U ith 3 C i 

ROWLANDS (EFFIE" ADE- 
LAIDE), Novels b). Crown Svi 
cl h f « ich 

The Price Paid | Her Husband* 


ROWSELL (MARVC)^ 
sleur departs c 8u rl 


Mon- 

1, oi 


RIVES (AMELIL), Stories by. 

K T W« Hvo ( Ic th ^ J</ c ich 

Barbara Dering 
Meriel At >\f S IV 

ROBfNSON'^ r* W.), Noveld by. 

Women are Strange. Po^t 8vo 

Illustrated biwrd^a ^ 

Crown Hvi cl th s*”’ 6d rftch oost 8\o, 
ilUlst ited board«i s, e ich 

The Hands of Justice. 

The Woman in the Dark, 

ftDLPE tFR.l, Kovel, by. 

txownSvo cloth fis each. 

Had^Hha the Seventh* 

TbiNtniBlo* ^ 

lOLU'OP BATTLE ABBEY, 

THE: i 1st of tht Prinap UW amors who 
oaniA from Noimandv with William the 
Conqueror loofi InOoldsudColouiD 

24 


RUNCIMAN (JAS.). -Skippers 

and Shellbacks tr s U-ilh n 0 

RUSKIN SERIES Of he), SquTre 

r 1 c! with 1 1 mti r ‘•it' t, iitttd 

Tho King of the Golden River. 

}i^ )( IIK kU kiN lllu li itecl by Dr VIA 

B unkin as a Religious Teacher 

} \ > \V lARRVK DD 

Rab nnd his Friends. T)r John 

I »l \VN 

Old Christmas. asviington Ii vikg 
F airy Tales from Tosoany. liy I 

i ANDbRTO’' 

Tho Pocket Ruskin. i6ino cbihgUt. 
, ut either kilt jf net 

RUSSELL (WT'cLARK), Novels 

by Cr 8v o tl if 6rf each pf *>{ byo 
h Hi a eith cloth limp af 6 i e irh 

Round the Galley Fire. 

In the Middle Watoh* 

On the Fo k'sle Head. 

A Voyage to the Gape. 

A Book for the HammcMifc. 

The Mystery of the * Ocean Star* 
The Romance of Jenny Harlowe. 
The Tale of the Ten. 

An Ocean Tragodv 
My Shipmate Louise. 

Alone on a Wide Wide Sea 
Tho Good Ship Mohock,' 

The Phantom Deach. 

Is He the Han? i The Xiast Rntiv 
The Convict Ship. | Heart of Oak. 

< r wn 8^0 th th 31 ftrf esoh 
A Tale of Taro Tunnele. 

The Death Ship. 

Overdue. i Vrong Sl^o Out, 
lOHUAK ibittGtfs mtdIumSvo td each 
The Convict Ship. 

Is He the Man? 

My Shipmate Iioufie. 


RUSSELL (DORA), Noveb by 

( I 8\r e\ n r\ pirt <.!..» .4ui. 


J1 Onuatvy SiirMiili.ani 
«li« Dvitt of ra.1.. 
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RUSSeLL (ffERBBRD.-True 

Blue Crown S vo cloth 35 f)d 

RUSSIAN bastille', THE 

^Ihe ]!*ortres9of Schlucs db itj.) I \ I 
P yOTIVArHHK\ TiuiMitca by A V 
KAPPOPORT MA With 16 PUtf. 
Pe rn Y 8 a o cloth 6d ue^ 

SaTnT AUBYN (ALAN). Novels 

by* Crovsn8AO doth $s i i tdLh post 
S\o illustiAted b >trd<' is each 

A Pellow of Trinity. With i Nnu 

bv OlI\I B WKKDUL IIOIMI w 

The Junior Dean. 

Orchard Damerel. 

The Maater of St. Benedlet*B. 

In the Face of the World. 

To His Own Maator* 

The Tremlett Diamonda. 

Cl own «vo loth ^ (hi t idu 
The Wooind ot May. 

Fortune's Gate. 

A Tratflc Honeymoon. 

Gallantry Bower. 

A Proctor a Wooing. 

Bonnie Haggle l^auder. 

Mia. Dunbar a Secret. 

Mary Yin win. ^V th s 1HubltTtion<i 
To Hla Own Master. ( i 8vo ch th 

1 1 IlLt _ 

MINT JOHN (BAYLR). — A 

tevantln^Pamily. ^ i 

SALA (Q. A.).- liaslight and 

Payllght^Pi t 8 \o iiimti iiid i >u( V 

.SAN'dEMAN (QEORuD. 

Agnes. Ciown ^vo cloth, t 

SLUNCOURT (HUGH DL|. 
llookB by. 

Oxford from Within. With 1 h >i< 
ind 20 Ulu'*tiation«- in v 01 lur 1 it M m 
cliio pe b> \ oSHio Mauki 0 1 itins ^ \ 
cloth 7t M n t piKhmcnf mt 
A Daughter of the Morning. 
( niwn ffvo clo^,^« 

SEROBANTiADELINbr, Novels 

by. tiown *t\ 1 i Ml (x/ cith 

Dnder Falae Pretences. 

Dr. Bttdlcott a Experiment. 

The Missing Elisabeth. 

SERMON ON THE MOUNT 
(The), intirahi itedin (loll wd C I n 
b\ AinitRTO SANfalUMwI. l^Ip H 
Itp vdlum 6 net pirdimcnt, fu 1 
(»ill With silk tits Si h/ net 

hT. MARflN’S LIBRARY (File). 

In pocket si*i dfth piU t>j ,.1 lit t 
Vol leatht r 1 i)t cdi ^ net ) ei \ 

By U ALfl IV BI SANf 

XiOndon. i Westmlnator 
Jerusalem. I^fsxn r mti Pm m i 

All Sorts and Gouditions of Men 
Sib Blchard Whltftngion 


Geapard Ue Coliiguv. 

OroVVNNl BOU XL 

Vhs Deoameron. 


10 


lUuatrtUd in Colom# by 1 * I BMckdmp 

Plppa Pasaea: ami Men and Wo.. 

Dramatis Personsa and Dra- 
matic Romances and JLyrlos 
Bv ROBl Kl lUJCHANAN 
The Shadow of the Sword. 

B\ llAU CAINI 
The Deemster. 

In WII hir COUINS 
The Woman In White. 

Bv PANII L 1)1 1 or 
Robinson Crusoe. With ^7 Iiu 

trTtJ >11 b\ tf ( Kl fK«-I]AYI 
Bv tHAKU S DICKl \S 
Speeches W it h 1 1 rtr ut 

By \US 1 IN DOBSON 

Eighteenth Century Vignettes 

In llineStr i ei I fill (i lUcl 
ByW SGflHITvl 

Original Plays. In 1 >ui Sems 
itoiiith S tics with 1 P I rut 
By I nOMAS HAT 1 >V 
Dnder the Greenwood Tree. 

Bv PRFl HAKII 
Condensed Hovels. 

Mliss, TheLnok of Roaring Camp. 

incl Mtr'‘loil<& With J^oi trait 
Poetical Works. 

Bv 01 I\FR WI NDl U HOI MI S 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table llluitiated by J Cv. Uiom os, 
(rn jibd b\ A H IHATf 
The Charm of jLondon* \ri AniUoi 
The Charm of Edinburgh. 

The Charm of Venice, 
g he Charm of Paris. 

Bn klOHARi) RIES 

The Dlfe of the Fields. 

The Open Air. 

Nature near London. 

J V CIURI I S I AMH 
The Essays of Ella. 

By 10 KI> MAtAUIAY, 

History of England* in ^ Volume^ 

In lusrm MicARIflY 
The Reign of Queen Anno* in x Vni 
A History of the Four Georges 
and of William IV.. in a Vt Is 
A History of Oar Own Times (mm 
Atccsiion )l Q Viit >ri itb njoi m 4 Vols. 
Bv GLOROl MacPONALP 
Poetical Works* In 3 
Works of Fancy and Ymaglnatlon, 
xiijoV Is ibini (1*01 1 iHt seep 18) 
Py W n MAI LOCK 
The Hew Republic 
Rj OUIDA 

Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos. 

By ( HYRI PS RE^DF 
TheClolsterand the Hearth. W)t^ 

V Illu lritioi»*hv M B HuvUtnMS 

*tt is Never Too Latoto Mottd*^ 

Bv PPRC Y B^SSHB SHEI LF'V. 
Prose Works 2 vois with 2 Ports 
Poetical Works. 2 xoln with 2 Phicfl 
S UUtdbv hKWk SIDCfWICK 
lUd a u It I ed m toltois bv BvaM SHaW, 
Ballads and Lyrics of Lovo. 
Historical and Legoudary Hiililadiu 
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ST, MARTIN’S UBRARY-<«n<i»wrf 
111 pockAt cloth* (Silt t<ip n nit per Vol 
katb«r, jjilt ed^i^ Ha ntl ptt Vol 
tiy ROHRRl LOOlh blLVl NhOM 

JUn Inland YoyMe 
Tyavein with a Donkey. 

The 81 )veMUlo Squatters. 
MemoiPiee and Portrait*. 
VirdtnltoiiB Puerisque. 

Men end Books. 

New Arabian Mights. 

Across the Plains. 

The Merry Men. 

Prince Otto. 

In the South Seas. 

Assays of Travel 
Weir ol Hermlston. 

Tales and Fantasies. 

The Art of Writing. 

tay Morals* etc i Poems. 

U^ H A 

History of English Dltereture, tn 

4V0JS With ^ P)iliut‘ 

MARK I WAIN Sketches. 

\\ \l lO\ ind toil ON 
The Complete Angler. 

\V \ M Will I M 

Poems SiU tid and Idtid b) W M 
KossKnx With Portnit 


SHAKBSPSAHe UHkAkY^tonu 
SHAKS 5 PBARB CLASSIC$--cos/. 
Volumt.9 puhhshtd or tn preparattcn, 

*1 2 Greene's « Pandosto/ or * Doras- 
tut and Fawnla the original 
of Shakespeare's * Winter's 
Tale.’ Id by P G TH0M4S 

* i 1 Brooke’s Poem of* Bomeus and 
Jnllet ’ : the original of Shake 
speare’B 'Romeo and Juliet* 

Edited by P A UAMVI Modernised 
and re edited b\ J J Mumro. [Ready » 

4 *The Troublesome Reign of 
King John * : the Play rewritten 
by Shakespeare as ^Klng John ’ 

1 dlttd b\ Di h J iUWVl\AtI jnd 
John Mu\ro^ M V [RrsJ^. 

H u 'The History of Hamlet': 

With other UoLumtiitH illu»ttati\e of 
the s lune of Sh tkspe 11 e s Pl^v and an 
IntrortiKtoiv StiuU of the Llgend OV 
H \Ml f I by Piof 1 (lOIIANC/ 

«f7 ' The Play of King Delr and His 
Three Daughters * : the old play 
on the Bubjeot of King Dear. 

[ I dited l7y Sn>Nf It Ln I> Lift iKradv 


SANOORSKI ' (ALBERFO), 
Books lllumlnsted by. leip 4(7 
Jap itlluiji 61 net 6Mh ptithraiut 
l^lti utth Rill Iks, (V/ net cue I 

Prayers Written at Yalllma bv 

ROUKUr L<U 1 Sll’N FNSON 

The Sermon on the Mount 
Morte d* Arthur hv loku it rxj 

SCOTT (CYRIL).- The Celestial 

Alterniath. Pit dih net 

LHRGB pAPhk J 111 1 TON 1 itlikd t) <>c 
copies, Ri^iud J>\ II1L Aiitlioi i** lut 

5HAD0WLESS MAN (THHi: 
Peter Schlemlhl. BvA \<)N Ciumiss > 
lllu 4 ;ti.ded by GoRoov Bkowm Dcray 
Svo ijoth, fid nit 


«|S 'The Taming of a Shrew's 

Beiiii! U)( old pi ly used by bh d c«-pcire 
m lln I iniing ot the Shrt w. Edited 
b\Prot«s )i 1 N Boa M.A, [Read^ 
'’{ ) The Sources and AnaMues of 
* A MtdsummerNIght's Dream.' 
I dlttd by EkA\K bnx wick IRuiay 

10 'The Famous Victories of 
Henry Y.’ 

11 ' The Menmchml ' : the original 

of Shakespeare's 'Comedy of 
Errors. I dm ttxr ivith th* Ehsa- 
bell m 1 1 u'^l iti >n 1 d ted by W H !> 
KuUsf f dt D (Ready 

I 'Promos and Cassandra*: 
the source of 'Measure for 
Measure.* 


5HAKBSPEARG LIBRARY 

PXRf f 

ThsOld-SpeUlttg SHAKESPEARE. 

With the SI elltnf* ut tine Ouiitu ut the 
Eolio as the ba^s of the 1 ext and ill 
ehauges maiked ih b-a\y type I liter 
bvF J Eusnivah mad Litt ai l I 
W. CLAHK& MA Defln\ 8 to, cloth 
at, 6 d net cieh Play Of eoint of the 
plays a Bibriry E'dittou way he hid 
at Si net < ich A li&t ol volume > 
on applie*ition __ 

Pari 11 

fhe SHAHESPBABB CLASSICS. 

bmMt cioun bvo, quaitci U>und antique 
grev boaids -»? 6d jrJpcttoI those 
tnarked 1 mav also be bid in xeivct 
patsian «it 42 n< t and Ihiwe insil cd *-1 
on paper half pjichnrnt ml 
per s ot bicb Siolume wit h rrmitapld i 
" ‘go's 'Rosalynda't the 

tight), M.A i 


1 'Apolonlus and Sllla' the 

luict Ol IweUth Night Edited hy 
Morion Li ci 

1 f ' The First Part of tho Conten- 
tion betwixf the two famous 
Houses of York and Dsnoas- 
ter.' md < The True Tragedy of 
Richard, Duke of YoA*s the 
ur ginalN of tli« second and thud paits of 
* King Henry V£ * 

t s The Sources of * The TempesL’ 

16 The Sources of * Cymbellne.* 

17 The Sources and Ansiogues 
of 'The Merchant of Yeiaoe.' 

Edited bv Piofessor I GOT i: aNCZ, 

18 Romantic Teles : the sources of 
lh|j fwoGenUemer of Vcions ' *Mcirv 

Whes' *Much Ado dout Nothing,* 
‘Alls Well that Ends Weil' 

•fi9 20 Shakespeare's Plutarohtthe 
siuriesol luhusCcsu AntOiiv and 
tleopilii Corloiuius md TfTpon. 
id.CE llKKAuBRoOkr MA 
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SHAi^PSPeARe ubrary 

Pari in 

TH» MHB SHAKBSPBARfi 
FOR TOONQ PBOPLB, 

With IHnstiitions ukI Musk Ujstd on 
Mari and Cb akli •• I ami s i ai k* i mom 
SHAKISPVAHI ind edittd hy Prt lessti 
X GOILANC/^, who Ins insnttd vtdhii 
tbe pros* scttini; tliosc cent » d 
ptssn^^tB horn t)jt Plus wjth whtl 
the young reidt r sh tild e irh bt < on i t 

S uiintcd The Music iritn(.<dl\ 1 

jAsfeFll HAt DY ImptmlPmo,cl 11 
IK (</ uttptt sol l< ithti r f I (1 ptr 
Vol Scho I ^dit luitii S/ ntl p r i 1 
T Tbe Tempest. 

II As You l4lke 11. 

\ II A Midsummer Hidht s Dream. 

I V Tbe Merchant of Venice. 

V The Wlnter*8 Tale. 

Twelfth Nldht. 

Oymbeline. 

Romeo and Juliet. 

Macbeth. 

Much Ado About Nothing 

lilfe of Shakespeare for the 
Young. HyPut 1 Got j A Vi/ 

\I ttfut 

An Bvening with Shake- 
speare. loUiimittc fabit m\ i i 
^ ouni People with Musu I n 1 
Ma«-kvli Hat dy ind lllu ft di n 
Cloth ntt Itdhrr 3 ? (/ t ct 
It lien It net 


VI 

VII 

VIIJ 

I\ 

X 

XT 


xn 


Paki I\ 

SHAKBSFBARB'S BNGIiAND. 

A bextis of soluiTKs lllu ti xtivc r t tht 
life thought andletlirsot 1 ngland in thi 
time of Sh ikcSju iri 

Robert Laneham's Letter, dcscnbmj; 
psrt of the 1 ntiittiniiuiii given t 
Vluun rii/ibtth it ktiiilv^otth Cistie in 
157S With InUortuctl »n M Dr 1 1 RM 
\Aii, ind lUustiitiun*' Otmy Hv 
cloth net 

The Rogues and Vagabonds of| 
Shakespeare's Youth ; rtpuutsi i 
Awdeltys tritcinut of Vacibund^« 
Harman s Civuntt i Comm mCursetor 
Parson Habens n n^budvm s >jermo i 
In Ptilbc ofltmse ani riiievin 
With many wo( dull s 1 hltd with In 
troduction, by I i ward Viifs lud Di 
bURMVACL I)em> Sso cl>th ntt 
Shakespeare’s Holinshed: a repnnt 
ot all tht pasiai^tb In Hslinsheds 
Chronicle of which use x as xmtk m 
Shxkewcaies Hislontd Phvs with 
Notes Kdlted by W O Bosumt 
Sign®. Hoyal ^xo cloth, sos 6 d pu 
The Shakespeare Allusion Rook 
Repnnts of dl refttenetd to Sbakespc u« 
and hU Works btfo f the dost of tht 17th 
ogntuty, coUeUed M Di In i bv Mi^j 
L Tom MIN SMI in, Dt hlJKMVAH ^nd 
J, J MtJKRO Iviovols. toy a 8x0 cloth 
aU uet 

»7 


*' ‘ NOl AND-. . 

Harrison s Description ot Bng» 

^aitd. 1 It IV l m( rm VI h P«t 
I JIl IS IS lu d b\ Ihe ‘Niv. She siuit 
Siietv t litid 1) htltxiXAIi 
WUh uld t ons Mrs ( C *'IOli's 
I fo ( f pies onlv ) I / f / lu I 

The Book of Bllzabethan Verse 

1 dif< i with \ Us t VViLUXM 
SMMi \ Cl virnw vjiR VV t 1 V ntis 
pit t md \ Miill ii wn \f 

tl Ih ^ XU t veil I lilt 7 f f ml 

A Study of Shakespeare. 1 v A c 

SWIMII RM i 1 un Hv i th ov 

The Age of Shakespeare, i v \ c 

SXVIABI I NP Cl Sv 111 ki ini ts n<*l 

Shakespeare's Sweetheart . a 
Romance. Pv s \k \ii li v 1 1 u tm 
With ( C d iin 1 lilii ti li ns I \ C 1 
I P( K ^ gu Ml sv > ( 1 (h 

SHARP (WILLIAM) - Children 

of To morro. _^C i .isn tl th t 

SHELLhY’S (PERCY BYSSHE 

(imilitUtik InVJ KSh ( \ l,>md 
J RO I { ' >l ) e if h with I ill pi ( 
IdiUib JviLiui I lllisi NiniiniD 
Si MVIIJNS 1 IBKAH } hi n k >tl 

Svo, tlolb 2 v ntt pxr \ )1 I dhti u 

It lift I tt vd 

*»« AlHi in I (li n \ <r 111 
T t Mtr V I n vlM I tl I 1 ru Ai W »»ch 

■* 11 1 1 iN u 1 tl ♦ 1 11 I V It s V IH 

bHBRARD (R. K.\ Rogue5. 

( I )wn s\ t 111 1 i 


SHERI DAN'5 (RICHARD 

B R I N b l C Y) Complete Worki> 

IdlUd t> I SrMVIORlH \V th pi 
lit t HI ^ M< m ir < T \ It Ml IS ( / 

SMERW'OOD (MARUARET).- 
OAPHNB iPis )i il VXifi ( lunrtd 
broxli pice Crown 'wt do h jt (ni 

SHIEL (JVl. P.), Novels by. 

The Purple Oloud. t v th 
Unto the Third Generation. Ci 8\o 

d h t 

SIGNBOARDS: flu Hisloij oi 

fr >in the I irl td liin** Iniliiduit, 

1 ‘iniou fivci ns 1 1 1 R rn 11 1 alilr Chun 
teis By J^LOB I XT WOOD «id | C 
HoiiKN with O'* Illusti tlio I Crown 
t vf I loth V f I lilt 

SISTER DORA, a Biography. 

M loNSDATF DemvSvi, 4 ^ 'I 

blMS (OBORQE R.), Books by. 

P t 8\t> illuhlxated boirtls ai eai^h, cloth 
limp '»! 6d e»ch 

The Ring o’ Bells. 

Tinfcletop*s Crime. { Soph. 
Dramas of Life. With 60 Itiustr mon% 
My Two Wives. > Tales of To-day* 
Memoirs of a Landlady* 

Scenes from the ShoRr* 

The Ten OommandmentSd 
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sHbluHTlr. w.), NoveftTy, 

Pi st Avo itiusb lUd bu4tcls at »aeh 

The Mysterieti of Heroh Dylira* 


SIMS (QBORUB k^>. Book* 

CroiAn Vso picture covei i\ oth cloth i 

TK (Hi each I 

The Datfonet Reolter and Reader^ 


jDi^onet jOtttlaa. i l^lfe We Xifvo. 
Yeunif Mm. Caudle. 

Vi Tltttf of tondon. 
triwo ftvo cloth, If tid euh post 8\(> 
boards, 7r e«.h clothhmp at 6d. eich 
MaiY pane's Memotni. 

Mary Jane MaFvied. 

Retfuee and JITajabondB. 

Clown )^vo cl >th 6f each 
Jeyee Pleasantry. With i iiontis 
piece b> Hugh ^nows(»^. 

For Life and After. 

Cnee upon a Christmas Time. 

With h lilustntion" h\ CliAs (tRPfrv R f 

In London's Heart. 

A Blind Marriage. 

Without Che Limelight. 

The Bmall*pfkrt Lady. 

Biogmphs of Babylon. 

The Mystery of Mary Anne. 

Tictui e Joth fl it iv t at each 
Rogues and Vagabonda 
In London s Heart. 

Poi*ntR npillovS mcSinni 8vo, 6d < uh 

Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 

Mary Jane Married. 

Rogues and Vagabonds. 

Hour the Poor Liver'inct Horrible 

London. CiownSvo teathirtite i% 

Bagoaet Dramas. Cn>undv> it 
Dagonet Abroad. ( town Aso ciotl 

3 ()d p i&t bvo, pitluK co%ct *f« 

Kit Wife’s Reuenga Cr hvo, doth 
at 6 <f CHFAP Em I ION IS n<t 
Memoirs of a Landlad y Ci own A\o 

cloth It ml 

5LADBN f DOUGLAS). A Jap- 

anese Marrlapa Mfdlom^vo bd 


SLANG DICTIONARY (The); His 

loricAl and Anecdotii t > cl 6v 6i 

SMEDLEflCONSTANCR. Mrs 
Maxwell ArmHeld), Novels by. 
The June Prinoess, u 8 %o cl 3 s (3d 

Crown Rvo, cloth Ot cai h 
Semoe. With T r «»t spKcc, 

Mothers and Fathers- l^mnUspie c 
Oonunenere* Rights. Withs iiiu tt 1 
tionsby MasWi^ix ARWni.Ln 

Ulta and the Lions 
syg a iHo The Flower Book, pjit 

iSgilTvTN LONDON. Crown 

8vo IV doth is <bd 

gmms^cwd hbnry)” 

Bongs of Adieu. 4*0 Tap velinm 6t 

Sf>ALDlNd (Kennetii 'X). — A 
Pllgrlin’s Way* Ftap 410, 6d net 

Sli^NlSH ISUOtnXHiitoryof 

the AtbslowittBpattt.^ Bv hi inhaki 
trazY Ttahslated) with JbotfiAphtcalj 
tattedostios snd Oddltibsal NuttfS) by 
K Ov 810 KF 4 With rrAstlipisce and 
Msp. Koyst 9vo, buckram^ iUt set 


By Devious Ways. 

Hoodwinked; & Sandyeroft Mys- 
tery. j The Golden Hoop* 
Back to Life. | Quittance In Pull* 
The Loudwater Tragedy. 

Bunco's Romance* 

A Husband^omjlihe Sea. 

( I >wn 8vo clotli wch 

Her Ladyship. I The Grey Monk. 
The Master of Trenanoe. 

The Secret of Wyvern Towers. 
Doom of Siva, i As it was Written 
The Web of Fate. 

Rzperienoes of Mr. Versohoyle. 
Stepping Blindfold. 
WimorNoWifiP^J^^r^o^oi^ If 6d 
SHIEI.MANN (MRS. M. H.). 

Book A by. 

Margery RedfoMI and her Friends. 

With lllu^tiattoas bv ^Ri>ov BKOWJJtt 
I ir.,c (.town 8vo, cloth, >;t net 
The Rainbow Books Elnteen 
Tales of Fun and Fancy. With 
37 niustMtions by ArifiUK kackuam 
H uf » 1 nOMSON «id other .irtistA L Ur.i 
cimvn 8vo doth 2f. Cd net, alto the 
t i\h. Pa PI R LiiniON, cloth nd 

SPRIQOE (§: SQUIRE).— An In- 

dustrious Che% slier ^8vo d sfj^. 

•SPY’ (FORTY YEAR^OP), by 

I.B9LIPWAR0. Wth over 150 IDuv 
tiitioiis 4fter PortrtlU md Cnricatiires 
In thcAiithoi Demy 810 cloth rb* net 

STAFFORD (JQHN).^=6oi% 

I. Clown 8vo, cloth }f hd 

STATHAMt'fBT HEATrieSTE). 

What Is Music ? With Frontispiece 
Ctown 8vo, rtnth 6d, ne t 

STEDMAN (ET ^.-Vlctbrlin 

Pwt*. l mwn Kta, cloth at 

fTgPHENS (RICCAROO).— flw 

Cruciform Mark Cr 8vo d v. M 

sT E^P H E N'TIRT NETCsQSy.- 

Phlllp Wlnwaod. Cr 8 ro U . » 

STEElINOTS. I.— Sbakespeiir^i 

Sweetheart. With 6 Coloured lllustra# 
tions bv C E Peck. Sq 8vo, cloth, 6t 

STERNBERO (COUNT). Xtbe 

Barbarians pi Morocco. With Xi 
lltnsls. in Colonr by Douolas Povnn 
K B A Laiqe crown 8V0 cloth 6s net. 

snENbAtE m. Aimfxm. 

—The Afghan Knlfa Poet SV9,01othi 
3f (id xlhistrated boatde rs 

^ER FTfelCXCTlt 

A Sentlmsntal Jonmey. With ho 
inu$trAti-)os by T H RosiMSM. $m 
Pot ti ait. (t, 8vo doth 3t 64*} 
bVQ, cloth, 34. uH p leather) pet. 
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STEVBN50N (BURTON E.).- 

A Hiitfii v i Stat e Cr S% o <1 3^ td 

drE>ENSON (R* LO“UIS)* 

Worke by. 

VlFtflnlbus Paarlaqne. and othar. 
Papan* I'IORfnli Pki^ss Edition 
With 12 lllubtntions m Coloured CoUo I 
t>pe by Norman Wilkinson Crown' 
4 to hind ni'ide paper b ^2 lar 6d 
mt vellnni ^3 3 let 
Stevenson's Poeiri^ Underwoods 
Ballads. 5 on^< of Travel. A Child* a 
Ciarden of Verses Prlnttd m thi 
Hotewe Type Small f cap 4 to, rlcth 
1^4 firf net \el\tica lf i8 j net 

Crown 8 \ I buclci im o? each 

Travels nrlUi a Donlray. With a 
hi snt spiete by WAi w R Ckanf 
An Inland Voyage. With 1 1 rontis 
piece by Wal ii k i^i anV 
Pamlllar Stadias of Men A Books. 
Tka Silverado Squattars. Wti 
l rontjspuce hv J mron< . 

New Arabian Nights. 

The Merry Mon. |Xay Morals, Ae. 
Underwoods: Poems 
Memories and Portraits. 
Vlvginlbus Ptterisqae. t Ballads 
PrlneeOtto. t Across the Plains. 
Weir of Hermiston. 

In the South Seas. 

Bssays of Travel. 

Tales and Fantssles. 

Bssays in the Art of Writing. 
Records of a Family of Bnglneer i 
Iht ibovebookA are aiso issued in t FiNl 
Papfr Edition pott 8vo cloth » net 
each leather, net, with the, exi-c} tion 
ot 'Underwoods nd Ballads wluc 
are printed la 1 toI togetbet with Song 
of Travel, under the title of Poems 
Records of s Family of Engineers 1 
also pub lished at 6r onl y. 

Songs of Ivo bneknm >it 

A Lowden Sabbath Morn. >^ith 
C )loured I rent and numerous Ulus b> 

A S. Bo yd Ciown 8vo b uckram ts. 

Lir^e crown 8vo, cloth *.« net rach 
p irebment. js 64 net each , or 1 args 
P\PBR Editions vel tis 6d net tat h 
An InlSAd Voyage, with xa ill us 
IratloDs m Colour la in B1 ick and White 
md other Decorations b> Noel Rooki 

Travels with a tHwhey iii thei 

OevenneS. with ta lllnstratJous in 
Colour 13 In Black and White i 
other Decorations by Noel RoOKa 
A Clilld*B~BaMen. of Verses. Uith 
xa Illustrations in Colour and numerous | 
l^ck and White Drawings by Mdli 
CSKTSowshbt. Large crown 8 vo cloth 
5 L net . LASOS Paper Bxl parchment, 
73 , At net , velvet calf, xo» 6d, net 
Long fcap. 8vo quarter dotii, xr. net ea«d» 

Wd^Mkers. _ 

Ik, Clirlatiiiaa Sermon. PostSv^bds., 
IL net * leather 33 net Also a Minia 
IQRSED mOh In velvet calf xi.6d net 
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STBVBNAON (R V.htMtuiud 
PrayM Written at Vatltnia. 

lost 8vo hds , I lut leather net 
Also i Mimaii Ri i DinoNin velNti w ^ 
yipp i« ( I net md the iDiiiCN Dl 
Ldtk. Ilium by \ -iaw ORbKi in g Id 
andiolouis irap 4to Jap vel K>lt ^ >I 
6^ net pirch jilt witf tics. 3s net 
New Arabian Nights, cm pk 
IIITIIN p ** ihst t jftrel .4 

Poi 1 1 M I I I n rr edn in > ini 

TheSu*cldeClab{ andTheReJab's 
Diamond. New AuAntAv 

Nw HIS ) Ulth h I lustrations by W I 
HPN\iis Y _rr wn 8v cloth ?? 64 
16 o dtc"" lied cktl I net etch 

The Sire de Male rolt's Door 
A Lodging for the Night. 

The Pavilion on the Links. With 
i. 1 tl hrr I tispiLcc md numcroi s 
liiustr I ns b\ Gordon Brotvnx. K 1 
Dtni ii cl th St Cd net 
The Stevenson Reader. Post 8vr 
cl>th f jf buckrtm giU top 33 (id 
SUIOOI I-DHION I loth IS 61 
The Pocket R.L.S.I I in mritc Pis 
1 j I net leather -i net 
R.LiStLVf nson* AStud-^ Jh H It hAii 
DON \\ tl f rt I tH CiSiibiicl im 

Recollections of H. L. Stevenson 

in the Pacific* B3 Ai uiuk foils 
Tf sh Cr rt\ I knm wiet 

STOCKTON (l-RANK R,). ’“ihe 
Youor A'Inaterof H3Son Hall W h 

If £1 11 Is ■> cl 1/ pic cl 

SIOKL& KANCIb URlFl-iN) 

Im 1 it d ind I ditecl by 
Bpistolas Obsourorum Virorum 
(lbt 5 -l‘S 17 ). 1 he Latin tevt of the 

1 Uti n 1 nucipes with h ngl bh Ecu 
dtnuL Inti jduction N Us and two 
PliUs r >v d 8 vo Olid run net 
Spanish lalam ; a History of the 
Moslems in Spain Hy Rt in s ski 
D o/'ll With Inti kIi cU n and loditional 
Nitcs by the TriusliUr limtipieic 
and Mip R lyal S t uckiain sit net 

^ONE (CHRIS'foPHER), 

Novels by. C 1 v^n 8 \o, cloth 6 t caiji 

They also Serve. 

The Noise oi Life. 

The Shoe of a Horse. 

STKAUS (RALPH), Navels by. 

Crown 8 vf doth (\ tarh 


The Man Apart 
The Little aod's 
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STRUTT (JOSEPH). The 
5porte and Pastimes of the People 
of England. With ifo liiuNtriti ns 
Crown 8 v> clot h 

STUART (H. LONGAN), Noveto 

by Crown Hvo cl th, each 

we epin g Croe g. L-Fenello. ^ 

SUNDOWNER. Stories by, 
veiataraenMnnai. u »m v.as. 
Tale Of the Serpent, Cr 8vo, d ai, 
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SWIRES (Dean) Choice Works. 


The Merry Heart* 

The Young Idea. I The Oasement. 


Skth«-BwV« Vst’,;.;' Vj SVRETT (NErTA). Novell by 


Jonathan Bwift 

OiuKiON Coiii'is Cr avo tl 3 % 6 il ' uiowrtdw tiotn 39 ttt cun 

^ A.1I1IA Pfl»KCIo 

SWINBURNE’S (ALGERNON A Ca.tl« of Drauna 

CHARLBA) Work*. I Crr wa S\ tu th tith 

Mr. 8 winburne* 8 Collected Poems. Olivia If Oarew 
In f) V >is it jwn bi > V net th( slI Drender'a JDaughter. 

Mr. Swinburne's Collected Tra- The Kndless Journey Sc. 

gedles in^jV 14 L( s\< \os mttkc*‘ct Three Women. 

Songs before Sunrise 1 1 out \c 1 Barbara of the Thorn. 

l-^ussImnoN Cr( MMtr huidmj«p Poiui ar I Dniubs ,nt n m R^ ( 

Serrt 5 ,i;‘»fco^mS«^r,S^^^^^ 

Worhs. fo I. ipiidfd I ^ - 1 : u 

^uuho^lhcPn^^ iifpb\ ifim .If md lAINE’S HIstory ot Liiitllsh 


Liowndvo (loth ^9 bi cult 

Anne Page. 

A Castle of Dreams 

Crr wa S\ >, tu th tith 

Olivia li Oarew 
Drender'a Daughter. 

The Endless Journey Ac. 
Three Women. 

Barbara of the Thorn. 

Porui AR > uiiiobs int n m R\ ( 
Anne Page. | Olivia It Carew. 
Three Women 


Literature itans (»>Hm 1 \ \ l\ 1 x( 
koiu Vols with 31 Po t] 11 1 *- f >ti bv 
clr.th 9 luteich UitVurUt 1 t 1 

TAYLOR “ (TOM), flislorical 
Dranas; jEAWf i)\tc t\UM \ t 
A\i>CiowN Trti loots llViKGt 
Arkwuk h r s Wit I Aw* 1 ot 1 ■* N 
Plot Asn l^AHSiov Cr *«vo rs t id 

TENNVSON (CH ARXHS). 

Cambridge from Wifhln. With i'* 
Jllusti (tn ti m C( I niL uicl in kept t bv 
tlAKi \ Mori t'A Ih <vo cl 'rtf / mi 

rHACKERAY(W. M.i I he Rose 

and 1 he King. ith c ilo udl l n ntis 
piue tail 41 111 isii iiKius bv uot r>ov 
BR<‘WKfi THrt \ Rt * cl > h 39 Li net 
The PooKet Thackeray AtuuKeri 
h\ A H IUaii k in I c >th j.»U 
l P '»( net U ithri Lilt t>p it pet 


k Prefict With P>i lut nut Viev\ Literature itans (»>Hm 1 \ \ l\ 1 x( 
J»tap 8 vo cloth t c konr Vols with 31 Po ti iil*- f >ti bv 

Xha QuMn-Mothe. and Roi«i Tivi’^o i 

mond. Crew Si 7i//n( TAYLOR (lOM). flislorlcal 

Atalanta In Calydon. CimnSv Dramas; Jeanv}- i>stc t\uvt \ {• 

Ohaatelard* A ir *>♦ a\ c 1 )wn *- 1 . -v a\i> ci own Trti loot s 1 1 vi no 

Poems and Ballads. Fn rSiiiis arkwuk nr s Win Awi ion in 

Crown Mvo t Pi 01 Asn Pahsion Cr Svo Ti t ul 

' T E N N \ S 6 N (CHARLES). 

Poums And Ballad* luriD s* rn Cambridge from Wifhln. With i'* 

C*owns”f/ iHfiD SIP11 JUustMtini mCdniL md m bepn bv 

Songs before SunrlNe. C, Si ) lof t / \ Mori m Ih <vo cl 'ru_/ m^ 

Bothwell: vii I uovasv xiKii rHACKERAY(W. M.) I he Rose 
Songs of Two Nations, i vi n Bv f and 1 he Ring. W ith c >io null n lUis 

George Chapman (i \ 1 n i<. paie mU 41 111 isImHouh bv uoi r>ON 

CHAPMAN *»\\n S) ircttn v it f / BrowNH iHn \ Si * cU h 39 Li net 

^J^***®*: CkwhSk, t , PooKet Thackeray AhuikstI 

Ereohthei»: inS\>fs hv a H IUaii i<ini c >th j.»U 

A Note on Charlotte Bronte. ( i >wn i P '»» net Uithn niitip it pH 

JlSiu^ofSh.k«.t>Mro.c. „ rHOMAS"(ANNIK). - The 

Bohgaof the Springtides. Cr Svo Of SliensWeb. Cioi t bviddh 1 bd 

fSaiS 5 J»e?HoUdai^ toyU;Wn.d‘T 

A Studyof Victor Hugo. Ct Rv< Ot * r f>/ 

MiaoeUanies. ( r ivin >11 > m 
ItOerino: A 1 rmd CioWnBvor 


I MOREAU : His Life and Aims. 

Bv H A Pa< i* P ►‘'I Svo binl til/ 


Aatrophal, arc. fiovn«»o 7 t Talw tor tbe Mawnes. I’lm J 


Studies In Prose and Poetry 

Clown 8vo ot 

cue Vale of Baton. Crowti Svo »» 
Bosamund, ueen of the IJom- 
bards: Aii^tdi ciown vi ot 
A Ghnnnel Passage* ( town sv t 
i;«ore's cross Currents: A 'it.i 
I Htvrs Crow \ Svo 1 1 lut 
William Blrke < i wn Rvo 6\ mt 
TheDufceofOandia, Crwn»*vosi 
The Age of Shitkespaare Ctewt 

8\e f»t ntt 

Charles Rlclmns.^ < T ^vo, 6rf net 

The Pllgrim^g of pleasure, p 

wfer Mrs ptftnvs Lrtui* Children 
it gho Chapel* cr iivo, e# w 


ill wtr ilrd b ) nds 2 

riMBS (JOHN), Works hy. 

i I w» Rv t ( I lit It f / ( tch 

I Clubs and Club Life in Dondon. 

With 41 IIUi 1)4 

English Eccentrics and Eooen* 
tricliles w Jih 18 iJJu tt itionn 

idLSroY. What He'~uupit. 

f dUul bv BOLtON H'lic Crown 8 vo, 
cloth <69 iiLt 

TROLLOPE TPRANCeS'"”!.)" 

Novels by* Crown Bvu doth ^ 
e'u.h post 8vo. illustt Aied boenia er. each 

Dike Ships Upon the fSea* 
Mabel's P|i^i*ese, I Anne Tnmeii; 
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TROLLOPE (ANTHONY) » Novels 

py Ctx>wn9vo cloth 3r 6^ each post; 
8\o Illustrated boards ar euh 

The Way Wa Live Mow 
Frau Frohmanii. i Marlon Fay. 
The Land-Lea^uere. 

Mr. Soarborough’e Family. 

PovtSv tlluvti'iled boiids 2 < tch j 

Kept In the Dark, 

The American Senator. 

The Oolden Lion of Oranpere* 
John Caldli^ate. vi wn hvc itoth 
^r 1 1 

TROLLOPE (T. A.).— Diamond 

Cut fM.mond. PrsDtvo il nt j 

f\^IN’Sn[MARK) Books. 

UMlORMIlPRAin 11)11 ION Cii^n] 
S\D lolli 3 < <i t I 1 

Mark Twain*! Mbrapy of Humour I 

With K7 lllusti il n l\ ) U Kf vn n | 

Bouifhlnd It* ml The Innocents 
at Home. With '•o illi nti u 
i* A bl iST R I 

The American Claimant With 8 ti 

llliisl itKistvllAl HtlMTnd thtib 

Pudd’nhead Wilson With I iritut 
1 (1 Six Illusli u ns h\ T OI I I < 1 1 

* The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 

With 111 IlliistiiUi ns 

Tom Sawyer Abroad. With 
lUust iti 1 ^ I \ l)A\ Hi \hi j 

Tom Sawyer, Detective Wiihl ri 
JTramp Abroad Wi i <*14 11 ii<us 
*The Innocents Abroad; udThe 
Mew Pllgirlm a Progress w ti 
> 4 11 u t 1 Iht di( nil 1 wii 
Mm 1 , l\\ \i *■ I n / 1 11 iRii I 
*lhe Glided Age. (u Maj k iwvin 
1 I i J) Warm i With j-* 1 1 1 


TYTLER (C. C. 

Mlstraw Judith. 


FRASER-)." 

h>irds at 


TYTLER (SARAH), NoveU by. 

Sro>\nh\u tlolh 3^ td <«icl) post 8 m 
ilhisti ittrlboi (I j\ e-«h 

Buried Diamonds. 

The Blaokhall Ghosts. 

What She (^me Through. 

Pi<‘tK\ .lUiistrittri bt irds each 
Saint Mungo’s City. | Lady Bell. 
The Huguenot Family. 
Disappeared. | Noblesse Oblige* 
The Bride’s Pass. 

Beauty and the Beast. 

t I vvii Sm I t h (it L 2 i.h 

The Macdonald Lass. 

The Witch-Wife. 

Maohel Langton I Sapphira. 
Mrs. Carmichael n Goddesses. 

A Honeymoon s Eclipse. 

A Young Dragon 
Three Men of Mark. 

In Clatissas Day. 

Sir David’s Vi »icors. 

The Poet and His Guardian Angel 
Citoyenna Jacqueline, c rowu 8 v( 
l_ th fl It I l I 

UPWAKO (Al LhN), No\fI.s by. 
The Queen against Owen i t >wii 
s\)<l tl ;s Ijclmt, < tl Udbacl 

21 t ( 8 \ > pictllK 1 > 1 K .t 

1 he Phantom Torpedo-Boats 

< Hi ) tl I 

VANDAM (AIBhKI D.).-A 

Court Irsfedy Witl t IIlu (1 dtons 
h\ 1 I I»u i c t vMj <■ th ( i 

VANVORSl (MARILi. lairfax 


, and til. Pride. I ouJ lo li ( 
*^“‘***-|VASIlTI and fSIHLR. Ilv 

• LileontheMlftBifiSlppi. o Tl s / IT ^ c < t » j* 

*The Adventures of HuckiCiherry MChN/A (The PAlNTl'kb otU 

Finn ^ 174 "1st "Ll w T» , I lA\<tll I MMI Vtitli islul 


*A Yankee at the Court otKing 
Arthur. ->Tiiiust )\ iun 1 m 
*T he Stolen White Elephant, 
«'The A1,000 000 Bank-Note. 

A Double-barrelled Detective 
Story Vi ih Hill ( I ill I 
Personal Recollections of Joan of 
Arc. With f must I N t V x)( Mom) [ 
More Tramps Abroad. I 

The Man that Corrupted Hadley. 

burg Wi h J r tl ; e 
The Choice Works of Mark Twa in. 
With I lie Poitril jnd IDu ii Ui u 
iht Books m ul td * ni?y be h wl ih p )st 
Rvo (loth vnthoiit Illustuttons dt a cuh 
pot i lAR r I iiiOAin niLdium 8v > / / ca h 
Tom Sawyer. | A Tramp Abroad. 
The Prince and the Pauper 
Huckleberry Finn. 

Mark Twain’s Sketches. Putt «\o 
icathti ylt ulce 


1 1 1 llf l)t 1 ^ ‘n 10 6 ^ TK t 

VI/ETKI LY (LRNbSI A.) 

Iloobb by t, V i 8 >o l 1 th ji td eadi. 
The Scorpion 
The Loire) b Progress. 

< LI I u each. 

A Path of Thorns 
The Wild Mareuis : 1 ft and Adven 
tuns I Al nt wiiiiM Jt Maubrsatt 
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